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HO enforces the laws? 
The first impulse of most peo- 


ple would be to answer, “The 
police and the sheriffs, with occasional 
assistance from the army in emergen- 
cies.” But if we stop to think about 
the matter we shall see that this is a 
very superficial view of things and that 
only a small fraction of our law enforce- 
ment is secured or needs to be secured 
in this way. In ninety-nine cases out 
\of a hundred obedience to the law is 
iquite voluntary. The people at large 
do not have to be compelled by the 
police to obey the laws against murder 
or burglary or the various regulations 
for the convenience of the public. They 
do it of themselves, either as a matter 
of conscience or in deference to public 
opinion. And the fact that-they do it 
of themselves is the thing which makes 
civilized society possible. It enables the 
police to concentrate their attention on 
the work of protecting the public against 
a relatively small number of habitual 
lawbreakers who do not recognize their 
moral obligations to themselves or to 


society. Conscience and public opinion | 
enforce the laws; the police suppress the | 
exceptions. 

What is this public opinion and how 
is it formed? 

Man, as Aristotle well says, is a 
political animal. He has the impulse to 
make himself part of a social group; to 
accept the habits and the standards 
approved by the group and to follow the 
traditional rules of conduct which it has 
adopted. In the early stages of society 
these standards and rules are imposed 
by the church and formulated by the 
priests. Public action is ordered by 
religious precepts; disobedience to those 
precepts is checked by the fear of the 
gods. As civilization advances, other 
institutions beside the church take their 
share in setting social standards. The 
school and the theater, the platform and 
the press serve as agencies for shaping 
public sentiment and public ideals. The 
desire for the approval of our fellow men 
takes its place side by side with the fear 
of God as a motive for conforming to 
the demands of society. A man who 
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habitually conforms to these demands 
without external compulsion is said to 
be law-abiding and public-spirited. When 
the great body of citizens is thus law- 
abiding and public-spirited the com- 
munity is self-governing, in the true 
sense of the word. Its legislation and 
administration are founded on the princi- 
ple set forth at the beginning of the 
Declaration of Independence that the 
powers of a just government are derived 
from the consent of the governed. 

To maintain this ideal political con- 
dition two things are necessary. First, 
the great bulk of the members of society 
must be willing to go as far as public 
opinion demards without being com- 
pelled to do so by force; and second, the 
government authorities must be careful 
not to go beyond what public opinion 
demands in the laws which it makes or 
the acts which it requires. Every stable 
community has these two characteris- 
tics. The citizens are law-abiding; the 
officials are moderate in the exercise of 
their powers. Without the former we 
have anarchy; without the latter we 
have tyranny. 

But someone will say, “This is obvious 
enough as far as a monarchy or aris- 
tocracy is concerned, where you have a 
ruler or ruling class on one side, trying 
to govern a people on the other. Such 
a community cannot be self-governing 
unless the king or nobles are strictly 
guided by public opinion. But how can 
democracy become a tyranny under any 
circumstances? Is not a democracy 
necessarily self-governing? Are not the 
acts of a democratic government, under 
certain prescribed rules which have been 
accepted as a constitution, necessarily 
expressions of what the majority of the 
people want?” 

No. The citizens of a democracy are 
not necessarily self-governing. If we 
look at the history of different kinds of 
government, we shall find that officials 
elected by the people, whenever they 
have gained control of an army or police 
force large enough to carry out their 
mandates, have been just as frequently 


guilty of class discrimination, arbitrary 
arrest, or punishment without proper 
trial, as any monarch or any group of 
aristocrats. The very fact that a man 
has been elected to office by popular vote 
may lead him to cast self-restraint aside, 
and think that he is representing the 
people collectively when he tyrannizes 
over them individually. “Virtue,” says 
Halévy, “is more dangerous than vice, 
because its excesses are not subject to 
the restraints of conscience.” Cromwell 
in England, Robespierre in France, Lenin 
in Russia, show how persistent is this 
danger in all races and conditions. De- 
mocracy has not meant self-government 
except when the rulers have shown self- 
restraint. 

Nor are the acts of a democratic 
government necessarily expressions of 
the desire of the majority. No matter 
how democratic the franchise and the 
electoral machinery, the administration 
often gets into the hands of a clique or 
ring, concerned with its own interests 
rather than with the interests of the 
people. Still oftener are the actions of 
the legislature dominated by a well- 
organized group of voters which happens 
to hold the balance of power and which 
uses its position of vantage unscrupu- 
lously. Where a proposed law deals 
with a subject which has been made a 
definite issue between two parties at 
the last election—where, for instance, 
one party says that it wants a high 
tariff and the other that it wants a low 
tariff—the vote of the legislature will 
generally have the wish of a majority of 
the people behind it. But in the much 
larger number of matters that have not 
been made party issues the representative 
feels free to do what is most likely to 
secure his re-election. The temptation 
to yield to the wishes of a minority which 
knows what it wants and is prepared to 
penalize those who do not follow its 
bidding is very great indeed. The more 
we know of the actual process of legis- 
lation the less we shall think that the 
result necessarily represents the view of 
the majority. 
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And, apart from these frequent cases 
where a democratic government is con- 
trolled by other considerations than the 
will of the majority, there are occasional 
instances, chiefly in war time, where the 
majority itself, under the influence of 
strong emotion, is ready to override the 
conscience and ignore the traditional 
rights of large groups of law-abiding 
citizens, to such an extent that the en- 
forcement of its wishes means a wide- 
spread supplanting of self-government 
by autocracy. A good constitution does 
much to prevent this; but no consti- 
tution-makers, however wise, can guard 
against unforeseen trends of popular 
emotion. 


II 


One of the greatest dangers which 
now confronts us is the increasing demand 
for ill-considered legislation, and the 
increasing readiness of would-be 
reformers to rely on authority rather 
than on public sentiment for securing 
their ends. When the republic was first 
founded, we had more to fear from the 
law breakers than from the law makers, 
from the absence of authority than from 
its over-exercise. People believed in 
individual liberty and even sometimes 
inclined to carry that idea to extremes. 
But this love of liberty has gradually 
given place to a zeal for standardization. 
The new democracy, in the words of 
Lord Farrer, is passionately benevolent 
and passionately fond of power. To-day, 
it is from the law maker rather than from 
the law breaker that our American tra- 
ditions of self-government have most to 
fear. 

A century and a half ago our country 
was sparsely settled by men who prized 
personal liberty. The newborn nation 
was made up of separate commonwealths 
with distinct social and religious tra- 
ditions, so that home rule was demanded 
as a matter of course. The constitution 
of the United States and its first ten 
amendments represented an effort to 
combine the needed minimum of central- 
ized administration with the maximum 
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of freedom for different localities and 
individuals to act in their own ways. 
Regulatory legislation by Congress was 
disliked and avoided. 

As the country grew older these con- 
ditions gradually changed. Increasing 
density of population of itself brought 
more occasions for law making. The 
garbage heap which a man can put where 
he pleases when he has no neighbors 
within miles becomes a menace to public 
comfort and health when the country 
about him is closely settled; and the 
same sort of thing holds true with moral 
nuisances as well as material ones. The 
growth of large factories and large organ- 
izations of capital gave this increasing 
population harder industria! problems 
to deal with than their fathers had faced. 
As railroad transportation developed, 
these problems of industrial control be- 
came national instead of local. 

Meantime the character of our popu- 
lation was itself rapidly changing. The 
early settlers had been self-reliant men 
and women, ready to face a life of hard- 
ship for the sake of the liberty which 
they loved. The immigrants of a later 
date were chiefly people who came to 
better their industrial condition, and 
were ready to submit to almost any 
authority which allowed them to make 
a living; people whose idea of liberty had 
been not so much associated with freedom 
from interference as with equality of 
political rights. Regulatory legislation 
they accepted as a matter of course; 
they simply wanted to have a fair share 
in choosing the men who were to make 
and enforce the regulations. 

All these things have given our legis- 
lative assemblies, and particularly our 
national Congress, more work to do than 
was imposed upon them in an earlier 
period. They are asked to pass a hundred 
times as many laws to-day as they were 
a century ago. The practical discussion 
by which these laws are put into shape 
has for the most part to be done in 
committee. The very mass of the work 
given them makes this course the only 
possible one. This leaves the representa- 
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tives relatively little time or strength for 
legislative debate in the old sense of the 
term; for speeches like those of Webster 
or Calhoun, by which public opinion was 
formed, outside of Congress as well as 
inside, and public action on important 
questions in considerable measure de- 
termined. 

This change in the work of our legis- 
latures has been attended with a corre- 
sponding change in our political ethics 
—in the standards to which we expect 
our representatives in the legislature to 
conform. At the time of the adoption 
of our Constitution it was assumed that 
Congress would be a deliberative body, 
which could subject to critical scrutiny 
the acts of the administration and the 
various lines of national policy proposed; 
and as a result of such deliberation would 
decide intelligently what was best for 
the people as a whole. I do not mean 
that Congress ever quite rose to this 
height. The unscrupulous politician we 
have had always with us, and he was 
just as unscrupulous in 1789 as he is in 
1925—probably a little more so. But 
our ideals of what he ought to do were 
different from what they are to-day. The 
representative was supposed to be a 
trustee for the public interest, not an 
agent of those who sent him to Congress. 
He went to Washington to make up his 
mind as to what was best; and if, as the 
result of a debate, he had seen new light 
which his constituents did not have when 
they sent him to Congress, he would 
have scorned the idea of being bound by 
their instructions or their expressed 
wishes. 

These ideals of public duty are no 
longer accepted by the average repre- 
sentative in Congress or in the state 
legislature. Instead of assuming the ob- 
ligations of a trustee, he acts as an agent 
to carry out the views or promote the 
interests of those to whom he owes his 
election. He thinks of his duty to his 
district or to his own party group; or— 
too often—to the individuals er cor- 
porations in his own district whe have 
given him their support. 


It would be unfair to put the chief 
blame for this change of ideals upon the 
members of our legislative assemblies 
themselves. There has been a corre- 
sponding change in the demands of the 
people in the several districts. The 
number of men is very small indeed who 
will applaud a congressman for voting 
according to his personal convictions in- 
stead of for voting in the way that some 
of his constituents have demanded. 

If Congress lets itself be dominated 
by what are called in a general way 
“the interests,”’ it is because so large a 
part of the people are ready and desirous 
to use it for the promotion of their own 
interests and views. Our legislators are 
ready to pass acts prescribing what we 
shall eat or drink or what sort of things 
shall be taught in our schools because 
the people as a body are to-day more 
concerned with regulating the conduct 
of others than with preserving personal 
liberty; more concerned with enforcing 
their own special intolerances than with 
securing “peace at home, safety and 
consideration abroad.” This is the fun- 
damental reason why the country to- 
day has more to fear from the law 
makers than from the law breakers. 
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What can we do to protect ourselves 
against this spirit of over-regulation 
which seeks to place under official control 
not only the organization of industry 
and commerce but the conduct and even 
the thought of the people themselves? 

Some say that we should look to the 
courts. This is good advice as far as it 
goes. The courts can interpret the law 
so as to correct manifest absurdities of 
wording; they can set aside parts of the 
law when these parts are in clear conflict 
with legal traditions, especially where 
those traditions have been embedded in 
the constitution. But the extent of the 
protection which the courts can give is 
narrower than is often supposed. If a 
law does not violate a state or federal 
constitution the courts cannot interpret 
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it out of existence because its practical 
effects are inequitable, or because it is 
evaded by those whom it should control. 
Perhaps they could go a little farther in 
that direction than they now do, but it 
is not clear that this would be wise. 
It would involve perpetual danger of a 
kind of conflict between the courts and 
the legislature which is undesirable to 
the last degree. For anything like full 
protection in this matter the people must 
look to themselves and not to the courts. 

They have in their own hands, if they 
wish to apply it, a simple though some- 
what perilous remedy. If any consider- 
able number of citizens who are 
habitually law-abiding think that some 
particular statute is bad enough in itself 
or dangerous enough in its indirect effects 
to make it worth while to block its 
enforcement, they candoso. This process 
of blocking the law by disobedience is 
known as nullification. The Fugitive 
Slave Law was thus nullified by the 
people of the North; the Reconstruction 
Acts were thus nullified by the people of 
the South. A large number of laws for 
the taxation of personal property have 
been and are still being nullified to-day. 
They are so framed as to be penalties on 
honesty rather than taxes on property; 
and neither the public nor the officials 
themselves are willing to attempt 
stringent enforcement of a law of this 
kind.* 

Most writers on political theory say 
that this kind of nullification is nothing 
less than revolution; that we have made 
some sort of agreement with some sort of 
a sovereign which gives him despotic au- 
thority to make any laws he pleases pro- 
vided he proceeds under constitutional 
forms. This is a convenient theory for 
whoever claims to be sovereign—whether 
he be called king, consul, or boss—but 
it is very far from representing the facts 
in the case. The members of any civi- 
lized community actually use their judg- 

*I have purposely confined my illustrations to matters 
of past history, where the evidence is all in and the public 
has given its verdict. It would confuse rather than 
clear the issues to discuss the effect of laws like the 
Volstead Act, when the evidence is not yet all in, and the 


public is far from having reached the judicial frame of mind 
necessary for a verdict. 
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ment a great deal in deciding how far 
they will obey laws which they regard 
as bad or even inconvenient for the 
community. They do not change their 
sovereign; they continue to obey him in 
all other fields except this one. There 
is no revolution and nothing like it. The 
officials charged with the enforcement of 
the law simply see that it is beyond their 
power to secure obedience to it. If those 
who passed the law or secured its passage 
are wise, they will acquiesce in this 
result. If the police look the other way 
when such a law is broken, its bad effects 
are avoided without much harm to any- 
body. Hundreds of statutes which the 
courts would try to enforce if violations 
were brought to their notice are made 
“dead letter” by general consent. 

Some people go so far as to say that 
this nullification of statutes is wrong in 
practice as well as in theory; that the 
best way to get rid of a bad law is to 
enforce it. But the cost of trying to 
compel obedience to a law which violates 
the consciences of a considerable minority 
of the people or the traditional usages 
and privileges of anything like a majority 
is usually too great. The attempt to 
enforce the Fugitive Slave Law converted 
the misunderstandings between North 
and South into public menaces. The 
attempt to enforce the Reconstruction 
Acts not only resulted in abject failure 
but left a legacy of bitterness behind it 
which lasted for many years. What has 
proved true in large matters like these 
has generally held good in small ones. 
The efforts to enforce legislation regard- 
ing Sunday amusements, for instance, 
have usually produced an amount of 
vexation and trouble far out of proportion 
to any tangible results that could be 
expected or achieved. 

And in addition to the direct cost, the 
individual evil resulting from the success- 
ful enforcement of a law restricting the 
traditional liberties of the citizen is 
usually very great. The appetite for 
tyranny grows with its excesses. If the 
autocrat is allowed to use the army to 
enforce one such act, he tries to use it 
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for others. Charles the First went on 
with progressive encroachments on the 
traditional liberties of the English people 
until John Hampden set the example of 
nullification by not paying ship money. 
From that day the King’s power began 
to wane; at first imperceptibly, then 
rapidly. The courts adjudged Hampden 
wrong and punished him; but the verdict 
of posterity is different. It praises 
Hampden for having taken the only way 
to save England from the fate which 
befell France or even Spain; it condemns 
Charles for persisting in a course which 
led inevitably to civil war and to personal 
disaster. 


IV 


Nullification, as I have said, is not 
revolution. It is the safety valve which 
helps a self-governing community avoid 
the alternative between tyranny and 
revolution. It reduces the tension; it 
gives a warning to those in authority 
which they disregard at their own peril. 
For the story of Charles the First and 
John Hampden is not an isolated one. 
The same story and the same consequence 
have been too often repeated to leave 
any doubt that the major responsibility 
for civil strife lies on the law maker 
rather than the law breaker. 

But while nullification is an obvious 
remedy, and sometimes the only available 
remedy, for unwise legislation, it is at 
best an unsatisfactory one. For if a 
good man breaks a bad law under pressure 
of necessity, it will encourage another 
man who is not so good to break several 
other laws which may not be bad at all. 
Defiance of the Reconstruction Acts was 
undoubtedly better, for the South and 
ultimately for the Nation, than com- 
pliance possibly could have been; but it 
left behind it a legacy of lawlessness and 
unrest from which the community is 
still suffering. And in the more serious 
cases it always involves a danger of civil 
war. The sovereign, or the group which 
regards itself as sovereign, may be unwise 
enough to mistake the mandate of the 
legislature for the mandate of the people 


and precipitate a conflict disastrous not 
only to the monarch or group but to all 
concerned. To insure the safety of the 
commonwealth we must prevent the 
enactment of bad laws by the develop- 
ment of a sounder public opinion as to 
the nature of government and the 
functions of legislative assemblies. 

To begin with, we must learn to dis- 
tinguish more carefully between the gov- 
ernment and the people. The people is 
a large body of individual men and 
women who live under a form of govern- 
ment established to maintain their free- 
dom against invasion or control from 
outs:de, and against disturbance of pub- 
lic safety or convenience from within. 
For these purposes they have designated 
certain of their number for positions of 
trust in that government. Some of the 
men thus designated are charged with 
the difficult duty of determining, by 
judicial procedure or by legislative enact- 
ment, the exact claims, powers, and 
duties of different members or groups 
of members of the community; but in 
the exercise of these powers they are 
acting as trustees and not as sovereigns. 

It is necessary to emphasize this point 
very carefully because our habit of 
personifying the government and calling 
it “the State,” spelled with a capital 
“S,” is one of those small errors of usage 
which leads to large errors of thinking. 
It is proper to spell State with a capital 
“S” when it means some particular state 
or group of states—State of New York, 
States of the Church—but in other cases 
“the State” spelt with a capital letter 
almost always means “the government 
pretending to be the people.” The 
ancients understood and avoided this 
danger better than we do. The Latin 
word for the body politic was res publica, 
the common wealth—a term that empha- 
sized the sense of trusteeship. If we say 
“the people’’ when we mean the people 
and say “the government” when we mean 
the government we shall unmask a large 
number of dangerous political fallacies. 

Having once done this we can empha- 
size the fact that a modern civilized 
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government is not a sovereign in the 
absolute or oriental sense of the term, 
but a group of trustees whose purposes 
are defined and whose powers are limited, 
partly by an instrument known as a 
constitution and partly also by those 
habits and usages which underlie the 
public opinion and consent on which the 
government itself is founded, and which 
its officers disregard at their own peril. 

What are these purposes for whose 
realization the government officers hold 
their positions in trust? 

Primarily to get public business done 
honestly and efficiently. This involves 
the maintenance of a military force to 
protect the community from outside 
interference; the establishment of courts 
to determine the rights of different indi- 
viduals under the usages and laws of the 
land, with an impartially managed police 
to carry these decisions into effect; the 
development of corporate agencies, pub- 
lic or private, for the promotion of pub- 
lic convenience, health, or intelligence; 
and the assessment, in an equitable 
manner, of the taxes necessary to defray 
the cost of performing all these duties. 

Secondarily, to formulate public opin- 
ion and provide rules for its orderly 
enforcement, in cases where older usages 
and statutes, as interpreted by the courts, 
are inadequate to deal with new con- 
ditions. This process is known as legis- 
lation and has become in modern times 
an important function of representative 
assemblies. 

In old days, when industrial progress 
was slow, very little general legislation 
of this sort was needed. Almost all that 
was necessary was taken care of by 
ecclesiastical authorities—the priests in 
Jerusalem, the pretors in Rome, the 
Lord Chancellors in Catholic England 
—who, when the forms and remedies of 
the old law became inadequate to carry 
out its underlying purpose, took upon 
themselves, as keepers of the public con- 
science, the power of developing new 
forms and new remedies. Even in states 
nominally democratic, like Athens, there 
was a general reluctance on the part of 
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the people to legislate on matters which 
could be regulated by religion or public 
opinion; and this reluctance was still 
more noticeable in bodies like the Ro- 
man Senate, which in the six hundred 
years of its ascendancy passed less than 
two hundred acts that deal with matters 
of private law. 

Since the end of the fifteenth century 
several causes have united to produce a 
change. New inventions and discoveries 
have created rapid social and industrial 
progress and with it a demand for cor- 
responding changes in the law. The 
Protestant Reformation has made the 
public less ready to leave the control of 
civil law in the hands of ecclesiastical 
authorities. The success of the English 
Parliament in its struggle with the King 
has given that body the chance, not 
only to widen its sphere of legislation, 
but to claim for its acts the same sort 
of sovereign authority which kings had 
claimed of old for theirs. In other words, 
it has come to regard itself as making, 
the laws. 

Our American constitutions have never 
accorded our representative assemblies 
the same unlimited authority which was 
asserted by Parliament. But in its own 
legislative sphere each has been encour- 
aged, by the courts and by the people, 
to think itself sovereign; to believe that 
by its own ipse dizit it has created the 
laws which it frames and given them 
whatever authority they possess. You 
can of course define authority in such a 
way that this last statement is true; but 
when you make the statement without 
the definition it is misleading and danger- 
ous. For if a law lacks the authority of 
conscience and public opinion, it lacks 
precisely the qualities which are neces- 
sary to make it effective in a self-govern- 
ing commonwealth. 

As far as state legislation is concerned, 
we have recognized the evils resulting 
from unrestricted activity of the repre- 
sentative assembly; and we have taken 
measures to protect ourselves against 
them—sometimes by the referendum, 
sometimes by putting into state con- 
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stitutions the more fundamental pro- 
visions of private as well as public law. 
But against Congress we have no such 
protection. All the more important 
is it to bring home to the members of 
Congress the fact that they hold their 
office as trustees, not as parts of a 
sovereign body. For nowhere is the 
recognition that public office is a public 
trust more needed than in the formu- 
lation of the laws of the land. 

Guilty of breach of trust in large 
degree is the congressman whose vote 
on an important measure is swayed by 
any personal considerations whatever. 
Guilty in scarcely less degree are the 
men who use threats of punishment or 
hopes of reward, however veiled, as a 
means of influencing the congressman’s 
vote. Nor can we wholly acquit of re- 


sponsibility the publicists and the teach- 
ers who by their incautious use of lan- 
guage have encouraged the legislator 
to believe that he held a sovereign power, 
repugnant alike to his position as a 
trustee and to the spirit in which our 
government was founded. It is only 
by the acceptance of the principle of 
official trusteeship that the world, or any 
part of it, can be made safe for democracy. 
Until this result is reached there will con- 
tinue to be occasions when the devoted 
lover of self-government—the true 
Christian who values the liberty of the 
Gospel higher than the bondage of 
the Law—will often have to choose be- 
tween the danger of lawlessness which 
results from ignoring a statute and 
the danger of tyranny which is in- 
volved in passive obedience. 
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A STORY 


BY WALTER DE LA MARE 


the swing-door of the tap-room 

stood wide open. The brass oil 
lamp suspended from the rafter had not 
yet been lighted; a small misty drizzle 
was drifting between the lime-washed 
walls and the overarching trees on the 
farther side of the lane; and from my 
stool at the counter I could meet, as 
often as I felt inclined, the wild white 
eye of the “Blue Boar” which fleered in 
at the window from the hanging sign. 

Autumnal scents, failing day, rain so 
gentle and persistent—such influences 
have a slightly soporific effect on the 
human mind. It is as though the little 
busy foreground of consciousness first 
becomes blurred, then blotted out; and 
then—the slow steady sweep of the pan- 
orama of dream that never ceases its 
strange motioning. The experience is 
brief, I agree. The footlights, head- 
lights, skylights brighten again: the 
panorama retires! 

Excluding the landlady, who occasion- 
ally waddled in from her dusky retreat 
behind the bar, there were only three 
chance customers in the tap-room, now 
met together for the first time: myself; 
a smallish man with an unusually high 
crown to his head, and something en- 
gagingly monkeylike in his face; and a 
barrel-shaped creature who sat humped 
up on a stool between us in an old shoot- 
ing-jacket and leather leggings, his small 
eyes set close together on either side a 
red nose. The talk had been desultory, 
suppressed, until some chance word of 
mine had edged on to the question of 


[’ WAS a mild, clammy evening and 


another world, a life renewed, the sur- 
vival of this. 

“And what is your view, then,” I in- 
quired of the little man. 

He fortified himself with a sip of gin 
and water from his thick dumpy glass, 
and the dark-eyed wizened face lighted 
up once more with its curiously engaging 
smile. ‘Well, you see, I was once a 
schoolmaster—in a small way; and from 
an Official point of view it was part of my 
job. To find answers, I mean. But, as 
you'll agree, we temporize; we compro- 
mise. On the other hand, I once met 
quite by chance, as we call it, a man who 
had spent, I should guess, a good many 
years on that last problem. All by him- 
self, too. You might almost describe it 
as a kind of pilgrimage—though I’m not 
anxious to repeat it. It was, I suppose, 
my turn for a lesson. 

“T was walking at the time along the 
northern coast, covering unfamiliar 
ground, and had managed to misread 
my map. My aim had been to strike 
into a cliff path that runs more or less 
parallel with the coast; but I had taken 
the wrong turn at the crossroads. Once 
astray, it had seemed better manners to 
keep on. How can you tell what Chance 
may have secreted in her sleeve? Any- 
how, I found myself at last on the out- 
skirts of a straggling village with but 
one little beershop in it about half the 
size of this tap-room. I persuaded an 
old lady to give me tea at one of the cot- 
tages and asked my way. Visitors were 
rare events, it seemed. At first she ad- 
vised me to turn back—I couldn’t do 
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better than that. But after further 
questioning she told me at last of a lower 
cliff track or path, some miles apparently 
this side of the one I had in view. She 
marked it out for me with a crooked 
rheumaticky forefinger on the tablecloth. 
Follow this path far enough, I gathered, 
it would lead me into my right road 
again. 

“Not that she suggested my making 
the attempt. By no means. It was a 
matter of seven miles or more. And 
neither the natives of the village nor 
even chance visitors, it seemed, were 
tempted to make much use of this par- 
ticular route.” 

“Why not?” inquired the man in leg- 
gings and immediately coughed as if he 
had thought better of it. 

“That’s what I am coming to,” re- 
plied the schoolmaster as though he had 
been lying in wait for the question. 
“You see my old lady had volunteered 
her last piece of information with a 
queerish look in her eyes—like some shy 
animal slipping into cover. She was 
telling me the truth, but not, I fancied, 
the whole truth. Naturally I asked 
what was wrong with the path, and was 
there anything of interest on the way or 
at the end of it—worth such a journey? 
Once more she took a long slow look at 
me, as if my catechism were rather more 
pressing than the occasion warranted. 
There was a something marked on the 
map, she had been given to understand 
—‘just an old, ancient building, like.’ 

“Sure enough there was, I found. 
‘And what is that other building near 
by’ said I, ‘the Rectory?’ 

***O that, sir, that’s not nearly so old, 
sir, you will understand.’ She had an- 
other long queer look at me. ‘That’s 
where Mr. Kempe lives,’ she added at 
last. 

“Tt was easier sailing now that we 
had come to Mr. Kempe. The land, it 
appeared, including the foreshore, but 
apart from the chapel, had been in his 
family since the beginning of time. Mr. 
Kempe himself had formerly been in 
the Church—conformist or otherwise— 


had been something of a traveler, but 
had returned home with an invalid wife 
many years before. 

““Mrs. Kempe was dead now. And 
there had been no children, ‘none, at 
least, as you could say grew up to what 
might be called living.” Mr. Kempe 
himself too had been ailing for some 
little time. It was as likely as not, for 
all my informant knew apparently, that 
he also was dead. Anyhow, she couldn’t 
tell; nobody ever went that way now, 
so far as she was aware. There was the 
new road up above. 

“It was already latish afternoon; and 
in that windless summer weather walk- 
ing had been a rather arduous form of 
amusement. I was tired. A snowy low- 
pitched upper room overlooking the sea 
was at my disposal if I wanted it for 
a night or two. And yet even while I 
was following this good soul up her nar- 
row staircase I had already decided to 
push on in the direction of Mr. Kempe. 
If need be, I would come back that eve- 
ning. The contours, I had noticed, on 
the map were unusual. And, Mr. Kempe 
was not less likely to be interesting com- 
pany because he was a recluse! 

“IT put down five shillings on account 
for my room, and the kindly old creature 
laid them aside in an ornament on her 
mantelpiece. There they lie still, for all 
I know. I have never reclaimed them.” 

““And did you find Mr. Kempe?” I 
inquired. 

The schoolmaster smiled, looking more 
like a philanthropic monkey than ever. 
“*T set out at once, watched until out of 
sight by the old lady from her porch. 
There was no mistaking the path—even 
though it led off over a stile through a 
patch of stinging-nettles and then past 
a boggy goose-pond. After a few hun- 
dred yards it began to dip towards the 
shore, keeping more or less level with 
the sea for a mile or so until it entered a 
neat and sandy cove—the refuge even 
in summer of all sorts of flotsam and sea 
rubbish; and a positive maelstrom, I 
should imagine, when the winter gales 
sweep in. Towards the neck of this cove 
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the wheelmarks in the thin turf faded 
out, and the path meandered on for a 
while beside a brook and under some fine 
ash trees, then turned abruptly to the 
right, and almost due north. The 
bleached bows of a derelict boat set up 
on end and full of stone, the Orion—was 
my last touch with civilization. 

“Tt was a quiet evening, the leaves 
and grasses shone green and motionless, 
the flowers standing erect on their stalks 
under the blue sky, as if carved out of 
wax. The air was uncommonly sweet, 
with its tang of the sea. Taking things 
easy like this, it was well worth while 
being alive. I sat down and rested, 
chewing a grass-stalk and watching the 
friendly lapping sea. Then up and on. 

“After about an hour’s steady walk- 
ing, the path began once more to ascend. 
Dense neglected woods rose on either 
side of me, and though wherever the 
sun could pierce in there were coverts in 
plenty, hardly a cry of insect or bird 
stirred the air. To all intents I might 
have been exploring virgin country. 
Now and again indeed the fallen bole of 
a tree or matted clumps of bramble, 
briony, and traveler’s joy compelled me 
to make a widish detour. But I was still 
steadily ascending, and the view tended 
at length to become more and more 
open; with here and there a patch of 
bright green turf and a few scrub bushes 
of juniper or sprouting tamarisk. Even 
at this point it would have been flattery 
to call the track a path. The steeper its 
incline the more stony and precarious be- 
came one’s footing. And then at last I 
rounded the first of a series of bluffs or 
headlands, commanding a spectacular 
view of the sea and of the coast behind 
me, though nothing of what lay in front. 

“The tiny village had vanished. 
About a hundred and fifty feet beneath 
the steep on whose margin I was stand- 
ing, with a flaming bush of gorse here 
and there, and an occasional dwarf 
oak as gray as silk in the evening light 
—the incoming tide gently mumbled 
its rocks, rocks of a peculiar patchy 
green and black. 
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“T took another look at my map, en- 
joyed a prolonged ‘breather,’ and went 
on. Steadily up and inward now and 
almost due north-northwest. And once 
more untended thickets rose dense on 
either side, and the air was oppressed 
with a fragrance as sickly as chloroform. 
Some infernal winter tempest or equi- 
noctial gale must have lately played 
havoc here. Again and again I had to 
clamber over the boles or through the 
head-twigs of monster trees felled by 
the wind, and still studded with a few 
sprouting post-mortem pale-green buds. 
It was like edging between this world 
and the next. 

“Apart too from the gulls, with their 
saturnine gabbling, and flights of clang- 
ing oyster-catchers on the rocks below, 
what birds I saw were birds of prey: 
buzzards and kestrels chiefly, suspended 
as if by a thread from space, their small 
heads stooping between their quivering 
wings. And once I overheard what I 
took to be the cough of a raven. About 
twenty minutes afterwards my second 
bluff hove into sight. And I paused for 
a while, staring at it. 

“For ordinary purposes I have a fairly 
good head. And yet I confess that be- 
fore venturing farther I took a long 
steady look at this monster and at the 
faint patternings of the path that lay 
before me, curving first in, then out, 
along and across the face of the cliff, and 
just faintly etching its precipitous sur- 
face as it edged out of sight. It’s a fool- 
ish thing perhaps to imagine oneself 
picked out clean against the sky on a 
precipitous slope—if, that is, you mean 
to put the fancy into action. You get 
a sort of double-barrelled view of your 
mortal body crouching there semi-erect, 
little better than a framework of bones. 
Pleasure may be a little over-spiced with 
excitement.” 

“Steep, eh?” ejaculated the man in 
leggings. 

“Yes, steep,” replied the schoolmaster. 
“Taken as mere scenery, of course, there 
was nothing up there to quarrel about. 
Leagues on leagues of sea stretched out 
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to the vague line of the horizon like an 
immense plate, mottled green and blue. 
A deep pinkish glow too had begun to 
spread over the eastern skies, mantling 
up into heights of space made the more 
abysmal in appearance by wisps of 
silver cirrus. 

‘*Now and again I lay back with my 
heels planted on what was left of the 
path, and rested a moment, staring up 
into that infinite. Now and again I all 
but decided to go back. But sheer curi- 
osity to see the mysterious hermitage of 
which I had heard, possibly too the 
shame of proving myself yet another dis- 
credited visitor, lured me on. Solitude 
too is like deepening water to a swimmer: 
that too lures you on. Except for an 
occasional gray-scaled shrimplike insect 
that showed itself when a flake of dis- 
lodged stone went scuttering down into 
the abyss below, I was the only living 
creature abroad. Once more I pushed 
cautiously forward. But it was an evil- 
looking prospect, and the intense silence 
of the evening produced at last a peculiar 
sense of unreality and isolation. My 
universe, as you might say, seemed to 
have become a mere picture—and I out 
of place in it. It was as if I had been 
mislaid and forgotten. 

“TI hung by now, I suppose, about 
three hundred feet above the sea; and 
maybe a hundred and thirty or so be- 
neath the summit of the wall which 
brushed my left elbow. Wind-worn 
boulders, gently whispered over by sap- 
lings of ash or birch, jutted shallowly 
out here and there above and below me. 
But the third prodigious bluff towards 
which I presently found myself slowly, 
almost mechanically advancing, pro- 
jected into space at a knifelike angle, cut 
sharp in gigantic profile against the 
northern skies. I watched it a while, half 
covertly, I remember, and as if pretend- 
ing not to be aware of it and whistling 
a little under my breath—one of those 
queer devices of self with self! But my 
lips were dry, and breath or courage 
failed me. None the less, I had con- 
trived to approach within twenty yards 


or so of that last appalling silhouette 
when, as if a warning voice had whis- 
pered the news in my ear, I suddenly 
realized the predicament I was in. To 
turn back was now impossible. Nor had 
I a notion of what lay on the farther side 
of the headland. For a few instants my 
very bones and sinews rebelled against 
me, refusing to commit themselves to 
the least movement. I could do no more 
than cling spasmodically with my face 
to the rock. 

“But to hang there on and on and 
wither like an autumr ! fly was out of 
the question. One single hour of dark- 
ness, but one spinning puff of wind, 
would inevitably dislodge me. But dark- 
ness was some hours distant; the eve- 
ning was of a dead calm; and I thanked 
my stars there was no sun to roast and 
confuse me with his blaze and heat. [| 
thanked my stars—but where would my 
carcass be when those stars began to 
show themselves in the coming night? 
All this swept through my mind in an 
instant. Complete self-possession was 
the one thing needful. I realized that 
too. And then a frightful cold came over 
me; sweat began to pour off my body; 
the very soul within me became sick with 
fear. 

“I say soul, I mean, because this re- 
newed nausea was something worse than 
physical. I was a younger man then, 
and could sti!! in the long run rely on 
nerve and muscle; but fear turns one’s 
blood to water—that terror of the spirit, 
and not merely of the mind or instinct. 
It bides its moment until the natural 
edges off into—into the unknown. And 
what now swathed me in like a breath of 
poison—as, with face, palms, knees, and 
belly pressed close against the rock, I 
began once more working softly on from 
inch-wide ledge and inch-deep hold, my 
tongue like tinder, my eyes seeming to 
magnify every glittering atom they tried 
to focus—was the consciousness of some 
power or influence beyond nature’s. It 
was not so much of death—and I actu- 
ally with my own eyes saw my body 
inertly hurtling to its doom beneath— 
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that I was afraid. What terrified me 
beyond words to express was some posi- 
tive presence here, in a more desperate 
condition even than I. The path was 
haunted. 

‘When you come to such a pass as 
this, you lose count of time. I had be- 
come an automaton—little better than a 
beetle obeying the secret dictates of what 
I believe they call the Life-Urge; and 
how precisely I contrived to face and to 
circumnavigate that last bit of precipice 
I can’t recall. But this once done, in a 
few minutes I was in comparative safety. 
I found myself sluggishly creeping again 
along a path which had presently widened 
enough to allow me to turn my face out- 
wards from the rock, and even to rest. 
And even though the precipice beneath 
was hardly less abrupt and enormous, 
and the cliff-face above actually over- 
hung my niche, for the time being I was 
out of physical danger. I was, as they 
say, my own man again; had come back. 
It was high time. My skull seemed to 
have turned to ice; I was wet through; 
my finger-nails were split; my hands and 
wrist-bands were soaked with blood, and 
my clothes would have disgraced a tramp. 

‘But all trace of fear had left me and 
what now swept my very wits away in 
this almost unendurable reaction was the 
sheer beauty of the scene that hung be- 
fore my eyes. Half reclining, not daring 
yet to stir, my outstretched hands clasp- 
ing two knubs of rock, just gently mov- 
ing my eyeballs to and fro, I sat there 
and feasted on the amazing panorama 
spread out before me; realizing none the 
less that I was in the presence of some- 
thing—how can I express it?—of some- 
thing a little different from, stranger and 
less human than—well, our old and du- 
bious friend, Nature. 

“The whole face of this precipice was 
alight with color—dazzling green and 
orange, drifts of snow and purple—cam- 
pion, sea-pink, mayweed, samphire, 
camomile, lichen, stonecrop, and fleshy 
and aromatic plants, too, that I knew 
not even the names of, sweeping down 
drift beyond drift, into a narrow rock- 
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bound tranquil bay of the darkest emer- 
ald and azure, and then sweeping up 
once more drift beyond drift into the 
vault of the sky, its blue fretted over as 
if by some master architect with silvery 
interlacings, a scattered featherlike fleece 
of vapor. 

“The steady cry too, possibly ampli- 
fied by an echo, of the incoming tide 
reached me here once more, a whisper 
and yet not toneless. And on and on 
into the distance swept the gigantic 
coast line, crowned summit to base with 
its emerald springtide woods. 

“Still slightly intoxicated as I was by 
the terror and danger in which I had 
been, and which were now for the mo- 
ment past and gone, I gave myself ample 
opportunity to rest and to drink in this 
prodigious spectacle. And still the odd 
conviction persisted, though safe, I was 
not yet secure. It was as if I were still 
facing some peril of the mind and, absurd 
and irrational though it may sound, 
there was a vague and disquieting hint 
within me of disappointment—as if I had 
lost without realizing it some peculiar 
opportunity. And yet, all this medley 
of hints and intentions was wholly sub- 
sidiary to the consciousness that from 
some one point in all this vacancy around 
me a steady devouring gaze was fixed on 
me, that I was being watched.” 

Once more our hard-headed friend 
fidgeted uneasily on his stool. 

“Tt sounds absurd, I agree,” the school- 
master caught him up, “‘simply because, 
apart from the seabirds and the clouds, I 
had been and was still the only moving 
object within view. The sudden appari- 
tion of me crawling around that huge 
nose of rock must have been as con- 
spicuous as it was absurd. Besides, myr- 
iads of concealed eyes in the dense for- 
est towering conically up on the other 
side of the narrow bay beneath me, and 
looming ever more mistily from head- 
land to headland towards the north and 
west, could have watched my every 
movement. A thousand arrows from un- 
seen archers concealed on the opposing 
heights might at any instant have trans- 
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fixed me where I lay. One becomes con- 
scious, too, of the sort of empty settled 
stare which fixes an intruder into such 
solitudes. It is at the same time vacant, 
enormous, and hostile. But I don’t 
mean that. I still mean something far 
more definite—and more dangerous too 
than that. Indeed, I was soon to learn 
that in actual fact I was being watched; 
and by as acute and unhuman a pair of 
eyes as I have ever seen in mortal head. 
With infinite caution I rose to my feet 
again at last and continued my journey. 
The path grew steadily easier. Soil suc- 
ceeded to bare rock, and must not very 
long before, I discovered, have been trod- 
den by other human feet than mine. 
There were faint marks of hobnails be- 
tween its tussocks of grass and moss and 
thrift. 

“It presently descended a little, and 
then in a while, from out of the glare of 
evening, I found myself entering a 
broader and heavily shaded track lead- 
ing straight onwards and tunneling in- 
land into the woods. It was to my 
amazement close on eight o’clock—too 
late to dream of turning back, even if I 
could have persuaded myself to face 
again the experience of the last half- 
hour. Yet whatever curiosity might say 
for itself, I felt a peculiar disinclination 
to forge ahead. The bait had ceased to 
be enticing. 

*“*T paused once more under the dismal 
funnel of greenery in which I found my- 
self, staring at the face of my watch, and 
then had another look at the map. A 
minute or two’s scrutiny assured me that 
straight ahead was my only possible 
course. And why not? There was com- 
pany ahead. In this damp soil the im- 
pressions of the hobnailed shoes showed 
more clearly. Quite recently those shoes 
must have come and gone along this path 
on three separate occasions at least; and 
yet for the life of me I hadn't the small- 
est desire to meet the maker of those 
footprints. 

“In less than half an hour I came toa 
standstill beneath the ancient building 
that had once been marked on my map. 


And an uncompanionable sight it was. 
Its walls lay a little back from the 
green track in what appeared to be a nat- 
ural clearing, or amphitheater, though 
at a few yards distance huge pines, in 
shallow rising semicircles, hemmed it in. 
In shape it was all but circular and must 
no doubt have been a wayside hermitage 
or cell. It was of stone and was sur- 
mounted by a conical roof of thick and 
heavy slabs, at the south side of which 
rose a minute bell-cote, and towards the 
east a stunted stone cross, with one of 
its arms broken away. The round- 
arched door—its chevron edging all but 
defaced—refused to open. Nothing was 
to be seen in the gloaming beyond its 
gaping keyhole. There was but one nar- 
row slit of window, and this was beyond 
my reach. I could not even guess the 
age of this forbidding yet beautiful thing, 
and the gentleman, as I found afterward, 
who compiled the local guide-book had 
omitted to mention it altogether. Here 
and there in its fabric decay had begun 
to show itself, but clumsy efforts had 
been made at repair. In that deep dark 
verdurous silence, unbroken even by 
drone or twitter, the effect of these walls 
in their cold, minute simplicity, was pe- 
culiarly impressive. They seemed to 
strike a solemn chill into the air around 
them—those rain-stained senseless 
stones. And what looked like a kind of 
derelict burial-ground to the south side 
of it only intensified its sinister aspect. 
No place surely for when the slow dark 
hours begin. 

‘The graves were very few in number, 
and only one name was decipherable on 
any of the uncouth and half-buried head- 
stones. Two were mere mounds in the 
nibbled turf. I had drawn back to sur- 
vey once more from this new aspect the 
walls beyond, when—from one instant 
to the next, so to speak—I became aware 
of the presence of Mr. Kempe. He was 
standing a few paces distant, his gaze in 
my direction—as unexpected an appari- 
tion as that of the ghost in Macbeth. 
Not even a robin could have appeared 
with less disturbance of its surroundings. 
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Not a twig had snapped, not a leaf had 
rustled. 

‘He looked to be a man of about 
sixty or more, in his old greenish-black 
half-clerical garb, his trousers lapping 
concertina-like over immense ungainly 
boots. An antiquated black straw hat 
was on his head. From beneath it gray 
hair flowed out a little on either side the 
long colorless face with its straggling 
beard. His eyes were clear as water— 
the lids unusually wide apart—and they 
had the peculiarity, perceptible even at 
this distance, of not appearing to focus 
what their attention was fixed upon. 

“That attention was fixed upon me as 
a matter of fact and, standing as I was, 
with head turned in his direction, we so 
remained, closely regarding each other 
like two strange animals for what seemed 
to be a matter of hours rather than of 
moments. 

“Tt was I who broke the silence with 
some affectedly casual remark about the 
weather, and the interestingness of the 
relic that stood, something like a huge 
mushroom of stone, near by. The voice 
that sounded in answer was even more 
astonishing than Mr. Kempe himself. 
It seemed to proceed from a throat 
rusty from want of use and carried a 
kind of vibrant glassy note in it, like 
the clash of fine glass slightly cracked. 
At first I could not understand what he 
said. The sound of it reminds me now 
of Alexander Selkirk when his rescuers 
found him in Juan Fernandez. They 
said he spoke his words by halves, you'll 
remember. So did Mr. Kempe. They 
sounded like relics of a tongue as ancient 
as the unknown saint’s chapel beside 
which we had met. 

“Still, I was myself as nervous as a 
cat. With all his oddities—those wide 
colorless eyes, those gestures, that over- 
loud voice—there was nothing hostile, 
nothing even discourteous in his manner, 
and he did not appear to be warning me 
off as a trespasser. Indeed, the finger 
wagging at me in the air was clearly 
beckoning me on. Not that I had any 
keen inclination to follow. I preferred 
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to go on watching him and attempted 
to mark time by once more referring to 
the age and architecture of the chapel; 
asked him at last pointblank if it was 
now too late to beg the courtesy of a 
glimpse inside. 

“The evening light momentarily 
brightened above the dark spreading 
tops of the pines and struck down full 
on this queer shape with its engrossed yet 
vacant face. His eyes never faltered, 
their pin-prick pupils fixed in their al- 
most hueless irises. Reflected thus, I 
seemed to be an object of an extremely 
limited significance—a mere speck float- 
ing in their intense inane. The eyes 
of the larger cats and the hawk-tribe 
have a similar effect; and yet one could 
hardly assert that their prey has no 
significance for them! 

“He made no attempt to answer my 
questions, but appeared to be inquiring, 
in turn, how I had contrived to invade 
his solitude; what I wanted, in short. 
I was convinced none the less that he 
was deceiving me. He knew well how I 
had come: though, of course, meeting 
as we had, only one way had been pos- 
sible—that from the sea. 

“It might be impolitic to press the 
matter. I merely suggested that my 
journey had not been roses all the way, 
that I must get back to the world above 
before nightfall, and once more gave him 
to understand my innocent purpose— 
the desire to examine this curious relic. 
His gaze wandered off to the stone her- 
mitage, returned, and then, as if in 
stealth, rested an instant intently on my 
hands. Otherwise he remained _per- 
fectly motionless: his long knotted fin- 
gers hanging down out of the sleeves of 
a jacket too short for his gaunt body, 
and those ineffable clumsy rusty boots. 

“The air in this green niche of the 
bay was stagnant with the scent of foli- 
age and flowers; and so magically dark 
and clear it was as though you were in 
the presence of a dream—of a dreamer 
indeed—responsible not only for its 
beauty, but also for its menacing influ- 
ence on the mind. All this, however, 
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only convinced me the more of the neces- 
sity to keep my attention steadily fixed 
on the figure beside me. There was a 
something, an influence, about him dif- 
ficult to describe. It was as if he him- 
self was a long way off from his body— 
though that’s pure nonsense, of course. 
As the phrase goes—he was not all there. 
Once more his eyes met mine, and the 
next thing that occurred to me was that 
I had never seen a human countenance 
which betrayed so desperate a hunger. 
But for what? It was impossible to tell. 

“He was pressing me to follow him. 
I caught the word ‘key’; and he at once 
led the way. With a prolonged re- 
luctant look behind me—that antiquated 
cell of stone; those gigantic pines; the 
few sinking mounds clad in their fresh 
green turf—I turned in my tracks and 
the glance he cast at me over his shoulder 
was intended, I gathered, as a smile of 
encouragement. 

“The straggling gabled house to which 
he conducted me, with its low tower and 
smokeless chimneys now touched with 
the last cold red of sunset, was almost 
more windows than wall. The dark glass 
of their casements showed like water in 
its discolored sides. Beyond it the ravine 
ascended ever more narrowly, and the 
house rested there in this green gap like 
some mummy long since deserted by its 
ghost. We crossed a cobbled courtyard, 
and Mr. Kempe preceded me up a wooden 
flight of stairs into a low-ceiled room 
with one all but ivy-blinded window and, 
oddly enough, a stone floor. Except for 
the space where hung the faded portrait 
of what appeared to be a youngish 
woman, her hair dressed in ringlets, 
bookshelves covered the walls. Books 
lay hugger-mugger everywhere indeed: 
on the table, on the chairs, on the floor, 
and even piled into the chimney of the 
rusty grate. The place was fusty with 
their leather bindings, and with damp. 
They had evidently been both well-used 
and neglected. There was little oppor- 
tunity to get the general range of their 
titles—though a complete row of them, 
I noticed, were in Latin—because some 


vague intuition compelled me to keep 
my attention fixed upon my host. He 
had motioned me to a chair, and hai 
seated himself on another that was al- 
ready topped with two or three folios. 
It must have been even at midday an 
obscure room; and owing to its situation 
it was a dark house. The door having 
admitted us, stood open; beyond it 
yawned the silent staircase.” 

At this the schoolmaster paused; the 
landlady of the “Blue Boar” had once 
more emerged and, like one man, we 
shamefacedly pushed our three glasses 
across the counter. 

““And what happened then?” I in- 
quired. At this the man in leggings 
slightly turned his tortoiselike head in 
my direction, as if its usual resort was 
beneath a shell. 

The schoolmaster watched the shape 
of the landlady till it had vanished into 
the dusk beyond. ‘‘Mr. Kempe began 
talking to me,”’ he said. “Rapidly and 
almost incoherently at first, but gradu- 
ally slowing down till I could understand 
more or less what he was saying. He 
was explaining, a little unnecessarily as | 
fancied, that he was a recluse; that the 
chapel was not intended for public wor- 
ship; that he had few visitors; that he 
was a scholar and therefore was in need 
of little company but his books. He 
swept his long arm towards these com- 
panions of his leisure. The little light 
that silted through the window struck 
down across his tousled head, just touch- 
ing his brow and cheekbones as he talked. 
And then in the midst of this harangue 
he suddenly came to an end and asked 
me if I had been sent there. I assured 
him that I had come of my own free will, 
and would he oblige me before we re- 
turned to the chapel with a glass of 
water. He hesitated. 

‘Water?’ he repeated. ‘Water?’ And 
then with a peculiar gesture crossed the 
room and shut the door after him. His 
boots beat as hollowly on the stairs as 
sticks on atomtom. I heard the creak- 
ing of a pump-handle, and in a moment 
he reappeared, carrying a blue-lined cup 
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without a handle. With a glance at the 
portrait over my head, I drank its ice- 
cold contents at a gulp and pushed the 
cup in between two dog’s-eared books. 

*T want to get back to the road up 
above,’ I explained. 

“This seemed to reassure him. He 
shut his mouth and sat gazing at me. 

“*Ah! The road up above!’ Then, 
‘Why?’ he suddenly almost bawled at 
me as if I were sitting a long way off. 
His great hands were clasped on his 
angled knees, his body bolt upright. 

“*Why what?’ 

“*Why have you come here? What 
is there to spy out? This is private 
property. What do you do—for a liv- 
ing? What’s the use of it all?’ 

“Tt was an unusual catechism—from 
stranger to stranger. But I had just 
escaped an unpleasant death, and could 
afford to be indulgent. Besides, he was 
years and years older than I. I told him 
that I was a schoolmaster, on vacation; 
not thinking it necessary to add that, ow- 
ing toa small legacy, I was out of a job at 
the time. I said I was ‘enjoying myself.’ 

“* Enjoying yourself! And you teach!’ 
he cried with a snap of his jaw. ‘And 
what do you teach? Silly, suffocating 
lies, I suppose; or facts; as you prefer 
to call them.’ He drew his hand down 
his long colorless face, and I stole a 
glance towards the door. ‘If human 
beings are mere machines, well and 
good,’ he went on. ‘But supposing, my 
young friend, they are not mere ma- 
chines? Supposing they have souls in 
their bodies: what then? Supposing you 
have a soul in your body: what then? 
Ay, and the proof; the proof!’” 

The schoolmaster’s face puckered up 
once more into a genial smile. 

“IT won’t attempt,” he went on, “to 
repeat word for word the talk I had that 
evening. I can give only the gist of it. 
But it had stumbled pretty abruptly, 
you'll notice, on Mr. Kempe’s King 
Charles’s head. And he presented me 
with it on a charger. He was possessed, 
I gathered, by one single aim, thought, 
and desire. All these years of his ‘re- 
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tirement’ had apparently been spent in 
this one quest. Certain doubts in my 
mind sprang up a little later in the eve- 
ning, but it was clear from the beginning 
that in pursuit of it he had spared neither 
himself nor the wife that was gone. It 
was no less clear that he was entirely 
incapable of what better brains, no 
doubt, would have considered a scien- 
tific treatment of his theme. 

“He thrust into my hand a few chap- 
ters of a foolscap manuscript that lay on 
the table—a fly-blown mirky pile of 
paper at least eighteen inches high. 
Never have I seen anything to which the 
term ‘reading-matter’ seemed more ap- 
propriate. The ink was faded on the 
top-page, and stained as if with tea. 
This work was entitled briefly, The Soul 
—though the sub-title that followed it 
would not have disgraced the author of 
the Anatomy. 

“*T could follow no more than a line or 
two at a time of the crazy handwriting. 
The pages were heavily interscored, an- 
notated and revised, not only in pencil 
but in violet and red ink. A good part of 
it appeared to be in Latin and Hebrew 
and other inactive tongues. But turn- 
ing them over at haphazard, I caught 
such page-headings as ‘Contemplation’; 
‘Dreams’; ‘Flagellation’; ‘Cadaver’; 
‘Infancy.’ I replaced the sheets a little 
gingerly on the table, though one mustn’t, 
of course, judge of the merits of a work 
by the appearance of it in manuscript. 

“The desolation of its author’s looks 
and his abruptness of manner thinned 
away awhile as he warmed to his subject. 
But it was not so much his own suffer- 
ings in the cause as the thought of what 
Mrs. Kempe’s last few years on earth 
must have been to her, that made me an 
attentive listener. Hers must indeed 
have proved a lingering death. He had 
never left her side, I gathered, for weeks 
at a time, except to tend his patch of 
garden, and to prepare their niggardly 
meals. And as her body had wasted— 
poor soul !—his daily inquisition, his daily 
probings had become more and more 
urgent and desperate. 
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“There was no doubt in the world that 
this afflicted old man had loved his wife. 
The softening of the vacant inhuman 
eyes as he told me of that last deathbed 
colloquy was enough to prove that. 
Maybe it was in part because of this 
affection that mere speculation had 
sharpened into what they call an idée 
fixe. Still, I hardly think so. More 
probably the insidious germ had shared 
his cradle. And after all, some degree 
of conviction on the subject is not out of 
place in men of his cloth. He had aban- 
doned his calling indeed, he was assuring 
me, solely as a proof of his zeal! 

“He showed me also one or two late 
photographs of Mrs. Kempe—taken with 
his own antiquated camera, and ‘devel- 
oped’ may be in this very room. Soul 
indeed! There was littleelse. The face 
murkily represented in them wore a pe- 
culiar remote smile. The eyes had been 
hollowly directed towards the round 
leather cap of the machine. And so 
fallen were the features, now fading 
away on the discolored paper, they might 
as well have been the presentment of a 
ghost. 

“*What precise proofs he had actually 
demanded of this companion of his her- 
mitage I cannot even guess. And what 
proofs might he still be pleading for, 
pursuing? Evidently none as yet had 
satisfied his craving. But it was at least 
to his credit that his own personal ex- 
periments—experiments on himself I 
mean—had been as drastic. In one of 
them I had unwittingly shared. For the 
cliff path, I discovered, had long been 
his constant penance. A catlike foot 
was concealed beneath those brobding- 
nagian boots. His had been the hand 
that had not only helped Nature protect 
her fastnesses, but had kept off all visi- 
tors but one or two occasional stragglers 
as fatuous as myself. It had been his 
haunt, this path—day and night. He 
questioned the idle heavens there. In 
the face of a peril so extreme, the spirit 
wins almost to the point of severance 
from its earthly clay. Night and a half 
moon and the northern constellations— 


I could at least in fancy share his vigils 
there. Only an occasional ship ventures 
into sight of that coast, but almost any 
day, it seemed, during these last few 
years a good spy-glass might have dis- 
cerned from its deck a human shape 
facing the Infinite from that appalling 
eyrie. 

‘Both delusions and illusions, too, are 
rapid breeders. Which of the two, I 
wondered—still wonder—was this old 
man’s conviction,—the conviction, I 
mean, that one is likely to be more con- 
scious of the spirit within when the body 
is suspended, as it were, from the lintel 
of Death’s door. The dreams that may 
come in such circumstances every true- 
blue psychologist no doubt would merely 
pooh-pooh. Still, after all, Mr. Kempe 
had been something of a pioneer in this 
inquest. He had not spared himself. 
He could not live by faith, it seemed. 
He must indeed again and again have 
come uncommonly near dying in pursuit 
of it. He had fasted moreover, and was 
now little more than a mere frame of 
bones within his outlandish clothes. 
Those boots of his—they kept forcing 
themselves on the attention: a worse 
fit than any worn by some poor desper- 
ate Tommy clambering ‘over the top’ 
in the Great War. They stuck in my 
mind. 

“We don’t seem to realize—you folk 
out there don’t seem to realize,” he sud- 
denly began shouting at me, ‘that noth- 
ing in this world is of the slightest im- 
portance compared with a “Yes” or 
““No” to what I ask. If we are nothing 
more than the brutes that perish—and 
no sign ever comes from them, I may tell 
you—then let us perish, I say. Let fire 
descend from Heaven and shrivel us up. 
I care not in what cataclysm of horror. 
I have passed them all. I am suggesting 
no blasphemy. I make no challenge, no 
denial—merely a ’umble plodder, my 
dear sir. But no! Nothing. Nothing. 
Nothing. Not a word.’ He lifted him- 
self out of his chair, opened the door, 
looked out and came back to it again. 

“*T disapprove’—he brandished his 
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outspread fingers at me—‘I disapprove 
absolutely of peering and prying. Your 
vile pernicious interferences with the 
natural mysteries which we as humanity 
inherited from the old Adam! Away 
with them! I declare I ama visitor here. 
[ declare that this’—he swept his hand 
down his meager carcass ‘—this is my 
mere tenancy. All that I seek is the 
simplest proof. A proof that would not 
so much as stay a pulse-beat in the vile 
skeptics that give their wretched lives 
to what is called Science. I am not even 
a philosopher,’ he ejaculated. ‘I am 
here alone; a wayfaring man and a fool. 
Alone—in the face of this one supreme 
mystery. And I need aid!’ His voice 
ceased; he threw out his hands and sat 
there emptily gazing at me. 

“And so he continued. Now he 
would lift himself out of his chair and, 
prowling from shelf to shelf, scanning 
at but an inch or two distant the titles 
of their contents, would thrust volume 
after volume into my hands for evidence, 
accompanying his clumsy motions with 
peevish and broken comments impos- 
sible to follow. I was presently sur- 
rounded with these things as with a 
surf. Then he would once more seat 
himself, and embark on a protracted 
harangue with that cracked disused 
voice rising steadily until it broke in a 
discordant screech of argument. 

«Almighty God,’ he yelled at me at 
last, ‘you sit there, living, breathing, a 
human being, and the one justification 
of this hideous masquerade left un- 
certain!’ He flung his hands into the 
air. ‘What right has he even to share 
the earth with me?’ he shouted into the 
quiet. Then once more there followed 
as swift a return to silence, to self-pos- 
session—that intent devouring stare. 
One at least knows oneself to be some- 
thing objective in any chance-encount- 
ered pair of human eyes. In his, as I 
have said already, I appeared to have 
no material existence whatever. Mr. 
Kempe might have been surveying, talk- 
ing to, his own shadow. It was peculi- 
arly disconcerting. 
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“After yet another such outburst he 
had for a moment lain back in his chair 
as if exhausted. And I was so intent in 
my scrutiny of him that a second or two 
went by before I sprang forward to pick 
up the few dingy photographs that had 
fallen out of his hand on to the grimy 
patch of carpet beneath. But he him- 
self had stooped even more abruptly, 
and our skulls collided together with a 
crack that for the moment all but dazed 
me. 

“But the eye moves almost as swiftly 
as the mind, and the collision had not 
been hasty enough to prevent my snatch- 
ing a glimpse of one or two of them—pho- 
tographs of which neither this widower 
nor his wife had been the original. I 
drew back appalled—their details fixed 
in my mind as if etched there by a flash 
of lightning. And, leaving him to gather 
up his further evidences again as best he 
could, I instantly found myself edging 
towards the door. Those carte-de-visite- 
size oblongs of cardboard were easily 
concealed in his immense palm. He 
pawed them together as clumsily as a 
bear might combs of honey; then slowly 
raised his gray disheveled head and met 
my eyes. 

“T paused. ‘You have had other 
visitors at times?’ I queried as mildly 
as my tongue would allow. 

“What visitors, young man, do you 
mean, may I ask?’ An extraordinary 
change had come into his voice—a flat- 
ness, an obsequiousness. The ingratiat- 
ing tones were muffled, as if he could 
hardly trust himself to speak. For a 
while I could only gape in reply. 

“*Like myself,’ I blurted out at last. 
‘Visitors, who come to—well, out of 
sheer curiosity. There’s the other route, 
I suppose?’ 

“My one desire just then was to keep 
my thoughts about Mr. Kempe rational, 
within bounds. To make a monster of 
him would be merely to lose my head 
once more as I had already lost it on his 
sea-cliff heights. None the less, I was 
now looking at him through the after 
image of those chance-seen photographs. 
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They were a distorting medium. The 
body of a human being who has fallen 
from a great height is not pleasing and 
pacifying to look at even though for a 
while its owner may have survived the 
fatality. There were others, too, and 
yet, it was less his photographs than the 
amateur photographer that had set my 
teeth on edge. He looked so old and so 
helpless—like an animal, as I say, en- 
slaved by and yet incapable of obeying 
some heaven-sent instinct. That terri- 
fying, doglike despair! But then, open 
your newspaper any fine morning of your 
life, and which is the more likely to greet 
you on the news-page: the joys of the 
innocent or the fruits of death?” 

The tortoiselike shape of the man in 
leggings once more stirred on its stool. 
But this time his little eyes were turned 
in my direction. 

‘“*How did you manage to get out at 
last?” I inquired of the schoolmaster. 

“Well,” he said, “‘all this time Mr. 
Kempe had been watching me as circum- 
spectly as I had been watching him, but 
as if, too, he were uncertain how many 
paces distant from him I stood. Then 
once more voice and manner changed. 
He feigned to be reassured. ‘It has been 
a wonderful day,’ he remarked—and 
with the dignity of an old retired scholar 
whose dubious fortune it has been to 
entertain a foreign prince— a wonderful 
day, and my only regret is that I was 
unprepared for the occasion; that I have 
so poor a hospitality to offer. You must 
have had an exceedingly painful experi- 
ence this afternoon. Why, my dear sir, 
in the absence of mind that comes over 
me once I embark on this hobby of mine, 
I haven’t even asked you to wash your 
hands.’ 

“Almost involuntarily, I glanced down 
at them. They needed the invitation! 

‘But I must confess I preferred this 
old minister when he was not talking to 
me as if I were some imbecile child in a 
Sunday school. Besides, I knew per- 
fectly well that—whether from that tum- 
bling watch-tower of his or from some 
hiding-place in the woods—there had 


been one intent yet utterly passive wit- 
ness of that experience. 

“Tf you will await me here a mo- 
ment,’ he added—and his utterance be- 
gan to thicken again—‘I will get the key 
to the chapel—a remarkable, even unique 
example of its order. There was a well, 
too, in former times, and even archeolo- 
gists have failed to agree about its date. 
They used to come, they used to come: 
and would argue too. Why, I can prove 
it is at least not later than the eleventh 
century. And the interview... But, 
dear me, it will soon be dark; and—no 
you mustn’t think of leaving the house 
to-night. I need company. I need it.’ 
He poked forward at me again, while yet 
furtively and rapidly edging towards the 
door. 

“With a peculiar disinclination to come 
into the very slightest contact with his 
person, I had to dodge out of his way to 
allow him to pass, and attempted to do 
so without appearing to show like a vis- 
itor who has strayed by mischance into 
the cage of a dangerous animal in some 
zoological garden. The old gray tousled 
head turned not an inch upon its heavy 
angular shoulders as he passed me; but 
in the dimming light of the window I 
caught a glimpse of the wide, sealike 
eyes intently fixed on me—for all the 
world like lifeless planets in the waste of 
space. 

‘Even a young man may have intima- 
tions of the fool he is about to prove him- 
self. Intimations, I mean, that come 
too late. Before the cumbrous door had 
closed behind him I was listening for the 
sound of the key being turned in the lock. 
I didn’t even wait to try the handle, 
but tiptoed as rapidly as possible over 
the heaped-up books on the floor towards 
the window. It was one of dingy oblong 
panes, and the hasp was broken. The 
drop beneath its sill—to anyone at least 
who had reached the house by the less 
easy of the two roads—was almost as 
easy as getting into bed. It would land 
me fifteen feet below on a heap of vege- 
table rubbish. But the hinges of the 
window had been allowed to rust, and 
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the wood to shrink and swell with the 
changing seasons. 

“T was conscious of an acute disin- 
clination to cause any noise. So appar- 
ently was my host. For not a sound had 
followed the locking of the door and, un- 
less he had disencumbered his feet of 
their boots, he was at that moment 
collecting his wits immediately outside 
of it. I tiptoed across once more. 
‘Please don’t let me be any trouble,’ I 
bawled. ‘I could come again another 
time.’ 

“The next instant I was back at the 
window, listening. The answer boomed 
down at me at last from some room 
above. But I could distinguish no words 
—merely a senseless babble. It would 
be indiscreet, it seemed, to hesitate any 
longer. I seized a frowzy cushion and 
with all my force thrust it against the 
outer frame of the window. It flew open 
with but one explosive crack. I had 
prepared for that by trumpeting as 
loudly as I could into my handkerchief 
on my nose. Once more I paused. Then 
after a last hasty glance around that 
dismal laboratory, its scattered books, 
fusty papers, blackened ceiling, broken 
lamp—and that one _half-obliterated 
portrait of the gentle apologetic faded 
young woman on the wall, I clambered 
soundlessly onto the sill, and dropped. 
The refuse below was thoroughly rotten; 
not a twig snapped. 

“The moment I touched ground I 
regretted this ignominious exit. There 
was I, a young man—thirty to forty 
years at least the junior of Mr. Kempe 
—a young man who, whether or not 
possessed with a soul, was at least fairly 
capable in body. Surely I might have 
ventured. . . . Life has more riddles 
than one... . But I did not pursue 
these thoughts far. The very look and 
appearance of the house as I| glanced 
up at the window out of which I had 
descended so abruptly, its overhanging 
gable, its piebald darkened walls rising 
towards the first stars, under the last 
of twilight—it was hardly less unhappy 
and unpleasing company than its tenant. 
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“T groped my way beyond its purlieus 
as quickly and silently as I could, 
mounted a low wall and was already in 
the woods. By luck I had caught a 
glimpse of the Plough straddling above 
the chimneys, so I knew my north, and 
edged off upwards and westwards for 
some little distance under the motionless 
trees before I came to a halt. 

“The house was now out of sight, its 
owner once more abandoned to his own 
resources and researches. And I was 
conscious of no particular desire to 
return to examine the interior of the 
small stone hermitage, or the inscrip- 
tions on the few headstones which me- 
morialized those who had been longest 
slumbering in the ground near by. 

“Possibly I was not the only visitor 
who had bidden the recluse in this val- 
ley so unmannerly a farewell. I cannot 
at any rate imagine anyone simpleton 
enough to venture back even in response 
to the sound of hysterical weeping that 
came edging across the silence of the 
woods.” 

“D’ye mean that old man was cry- 
ing?” queried our friend in leggings. 

The drizzle in the lane outside the Inn 
had plucked up courage as daylight 
ebbed, and had increased to a steady 
downpour. Hehadtorepeat his question. 

“T mean,” said the schoolmaster a 
little acidly, “exactly what I say. I am 
nothing much of a traveler, or perhaps 
I could tell you what resemblance the 
noise of it had to the cajolings of a 
crocodile.” 

“My God!” coughed the other de- 
risively. With this he seemed to have 
finally made up his mind, and lurched 
heavily off his stool. And without even 
so much as a “good-night”’ to our land- 
lady, he betook himself out of the bar. 

Except for the noise of the rain a com- 
plete silence followed his departure. 

“And you never went back?” I ven- 
tured presently. ‘“Or—or spoke about 
the matter?” 

“T mean, do you see,”’ said the school- 
master, “I acted like a fool. I should 
have taken Mr. Kempe simply on his 
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face value. There was nothing to com- 
plain about. He hadn’t invited me to 
come and see him. And it was hardly 
his fault, I suppose, if an occasional 
visitor failed to complete so precarious 
a journey. I wouldn’t go so far as that. 
He was merely one of those would-be 
benefactors to the human race who go 
astray; get lost; ramble on down the 
wrong turning. Qua pioneer, I ask,” 
he rapped his fingers on the pewter of 
the counter; “was he exceptional?” 
He was arguing with himself rather than 
with me. 

I nodded. ‘But what was your im- 
pression—was he sure—Mr. Kempe?” 

“The soul?” 

“Yes,” I echoed, “the soul.” But I 
repeated the term under my breath, for 
something in the sound of our voices 
seemed to have attracted the attention 
of the landlady. And, alas, she had de- 
cided to light up. 

The solemnity of Man’s remotest an- 
cestors lay over the schoolmaster’s fea- 
tures. “I can’t say,” he replied. “I 
am uncertain even if he was aware how 
densely populated his valley had ap- 
peared to be—to a chance visitor I mean. 
What’s more, to judge from the tones 
of his voice; he had scarcely the effect 
of a single personality, There were at 


least three Mr. Kempes present that 
evening. And I haven’t the faintest 
wish in the world to meet any one of 
them again.” 

“And afterwards? Was it compara- 
tively easy finding your way—on to the 
new cliff road?” 

“Comparatively,” said the school- 
master. “Though it took time. But 
nights are fairly short in June, even in 
country as thickly wooded as that.” 

I continued to look at him without 
speaking; yet another unuttered ques- 
tion on my lips. 

To judge from the remote friendly 
smile he just blinked at me, he appeared 
to have divined it, though it produced 
no direct answer. He got down from his 
stool, looked at his empty glass—and for 
the first time I noticed he was wearing 
mittens over his much veined bluish 
hands. 

“t’s getting late,” he said, with an 
eye fixed vacantly once more on an auto- 
matic machine that stood in the corner 
of the tap-room. 

There was no denying it; nor that 
even the musty human “Blue Boar” 
looked more hospitable than the tor- 
rential night outside that had with 
so dense a blanket obscured its 
punctual stars. 




















THE HOME-TOWN MIND 


BY DUNCAN AIKMAN 


Hoosier city where I was born. I 
had not been a permanent resident 

for twenty years, and in ten years had 
paid it only one twenty-four-hour visit. 
For thirty miles along the railroad 
Chamber of Commerce signs proclaimed 
me welcome to this and that economic 
opportunity. But to senses Hoosier- 
born and Hoosier-reared a furious mid- 
western heat wave conveyed a welcome 
that seemed heartier and more intimate. 
In the sweating Pullman that afternoon 
the heat rolled in off the cornfields with 
a touch of oldtime courtesy—the salty 
manners, the vigorous expression, the 


t CAME back last summer to the 


fierce genuineness which the Chamber of 
Commerce allurements lacked. 

“See here,” it might have said if a 
heat wave could talk Hoosier, “‘I’m the 
kind of weather we raise out here, and 


that’s all there is to it. I may be un- 
comfortable but I won’t kill you and I 
figure you’re the kind of a man to stand 
up to me and fight back. No hard 
feelings? Anyway, I’m going to be my- 
self, and you can do what you please 
about it.” 

But what had Hoosiers, with their old- 
fashioned, critical acerbities, to do with 
all this boosting nonsense? 

I happened to know that the place for 
which I was headed was being plagued 
just then with various devils of economic 
misfortune. In the memorable summer 
of 1896, rude forefathers would not only 
have admitted this. They would have 
emptied a whose season’s vials of anti- 
septic laughter upon the head of any 
amateur affirmative psychologist so in- 
fatuated as to put up signs denying it. 


Meanwhile they would have worked 
their hides off getting out votes for the 
gold standard and McKinley, or doing 
whatever seemed necessary to relieve 
their hardships. 

But these Chamber of Commerce signs 
were to prove authentic symbols. I was 
to learn that the heat wave was almost 
the last old-fashioned Hoosier over the 
age of thirty left in Indiana. 


II 


Indiana is as full of slogans to-day as 
its summer logs are of chiggers. But the 
only slogan that the home town takes 
to heart and sincerely strives to obey 
against its better nature is—‘“‘ Hush!” 

Oh, yes, they talk. The gift of ex- 
pression dies hard in a people who once 
delighted in it, and the gift of humor dies 
harder still. But this is the way they 
talk: 

I went one day to call on an old friend, 
half a generation older than I, the mem- 
ory of whose outspoken, tartly philosoph- 
ical opinions of various subjects, from the 
neighbors’ morals to international poli- 
tics, I had relished since my earliest 
understanding of these things. If any 
man, I thought, can explain how so ludi- 
crous an organization as the Ku Klux 
Klan has come to dominate a society so 
sensitive to the ludicrous as the Hoosiers 
once were, why, let him. 

The palaver of renewed friendship 
over, I stated my curiosity. I was 
almost frightened for a moment, his ex- 
pression seemed to accuse me of having 
introduced the unmentionable. 

We were seated in his private office. 
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He rose, still without replying, and shut 
the door. A strong hot wind rattled it in 
its casement, and he locked it. The 
room on one side fronted an L in a small 
office building. Thirty or forty feet 
away were other open windows with 
men behind them at work in offices. 
My host closed the window on their 
side. 

Not until he had achieved this her- 
metical secrecy did he talk. Then, ex- 
cept for his lowered tones, it was with 
the old-time freedom and horse sense, 
the old sardonic dash in criticism. But 
when it was over he appealed to me, 
“My God, you’re not going to write any- 
thing about this, are you? 

“Well, you don’t have to live here, so 
I suppose it’s all right. But you know 
the tricks of your business. Whatever 
you do, don’t write anything that could 
possibly identify me. I’ve kept out of 
this thing for three years and I can’t 
afford to get in it now. It won’t mix 
with my business.” 

So I shall describe him as the magnate 
of the Hoosier diamond industry be- 
cause there are no diamond mines in 
Indiana and he is no magnate. But 
while I do it I remember how the gen- 
eration before him reviled and extolled 
the A. P. A. movement in informal street 
corner debates thirty years ago while it 
struggled for a feeble foothold in the 
state against the massed weight of the 
Hoosier sense of humor. 

As I left I began to discover an even 
deeper poignancy in the contrast. I call 
the summer of 1896 memorable because 
my memories of the good things in the 
old Hoosier life begin there. It was, as 
even the tamest school histories will tell 
one, a period of violent differences of 
opinion. And how the Hoosiers, with 
their infinite delight in battles of wits 
and opinions, did make the most of 
it! 

Main Street was not yet a mere socio- 
logical catchword. But for six months, 
between some incidental business trans- 
actions, it was an open forum for debat- 
ing “free silver” and all the other im- 


passioned issues between Democrats and 
Republicans, between radical minds and 
conservative, which “free silver” dragged 
in its train. 

Our social codes never required then 
that controversial subjects should be 
denied admission, delicately or other- 
wise, merely because they were contro- 
versial. On the contrary, we recognized 
a stern, sometimes an almost painful, 
duty to express our opinions on every 
subject on which we happened to have 
any—and occasionally, I fear, on some 
others. Thus the evolutionist, the popu- 
list, the southern sympathizer (for the 
Civil War was still a fairly live issue), the 
prohibitionist, the woman suffragist, the 
town socialist, and the town atheist, even 
that heretic of heretics for the summer of 
1896—the Bryan Democrat—had their 
hearings and took them. In our high- 
est reaches we could even debate Cathol- 
icism vs. Protestantism. But sex we 
touched gingerly, if at all. Otherwise, 
we had infinite stomach for this sort of 
battle, and it was sometimes offered 
with bludgeons rather than rapiers. So 
we had our share of coolnesses and feuds, 
both temporary and lasting. But we 
spoke our minds and we had no reti- 
cences save those of decency and good 
breeding. 

All this may have been rather horri- 
ble to the young man of seven summers 
whose patience was often tried with the 
incessant boom of authoritative voices 
above his head. But when his time 
came to ask questions he was never 
told that it was un-American and a fit 
cause for ostracism to hold certain opin- 
ions, or that, holding them, it was “bad 
business”’ to utter them. 

In that time and place it was charac- 
teristically American to hold opinions 
and do battle for them, and business, at 
the appropriate stage in all such discus- 
sions, was supposed to be damned. But 
now my friend, whose mind and critical 
judgments were certainly not inferior to 
his grandfather’s, had shut the doors and 
windows on argument and pleaded, 
“Keep this dark!” 
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THE HOME-TOWN 


III 


Again, I talked politics with the 
Hoosiers. For some days I was aware 
of something vaguely unusual in these 
conversations. Then one day an old 
friend explained it. “I don’t think,” he 
said, “that we talk politics so much out 
here as we used to. Can’t always tell 
who’s listening or who might take of- 
fense.” . . . The light dawned. Once 
politics, when two or more Hoosiers were 
gathered together, obtruded themselves 
as naturally as the weather. Now it was 
[, the outsider, who was always drag- 
ving in politics; and it was subtly con- 
veyed that this was rather daring of me. 

When politics were talked, it was with 
the old, racy, professional spirit of the 
state which is always exhilaratingly 
“doubtful” and polls a larger percent- 
age of its eligible vote than any other. 
There was a shrewd and ironic admira- 
tion, even in the enemy quarter, for the 
vote-getting efficiency with which the 
Republican machine had annexed the Ku 
Klux Klan bloc to its organization, even 


at the price of transferring to a great 
extent that noble and complex mechan- 


ism to the Grand Dragon’s office. The 
Hoosier mind is still keen enough to take 
a non-partisan delight in the subtleties 
by which the scandal of a Republican 
governor’s conviction and imprisonment 
in Atlanta was redeemed under the 
Klan’s official robe of super-American- 
ism and super-righteousness. 

These born technicians appreciated 
with scientific but sportsmanlike de- 
tachment the “politics” behind the 
stringent Wright prohibition law which 
provides mandatory jail sentences for 
the mere possession of liquor, outlaws 
pre-volstead purchases, and largely elimi- 
nates search warrants; and behind the 
barely defeated Simms bill which would 
have prohibited teachers from wearing 
religious garb in school rooms. 

“If you’re going in for Klan stuff,” 
they counselled sagely, “you might as 
well go the limit and get a reputation 
out of it.” 
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Yet in these political discussions there 
were differences. Even in Klan-ridden 
Indiana most of the people one meets 
intimately are not Klansmen or sympa- 
thetic with them. “Even under their 
robes on parade,” my “diamond mag- 
nate”’ friend had said, “you can tell the 
crowd the Klan draws from by their 
shoes.” 

But no amount of anti-Klan predilec- 
tion, so far as I could see, had driven a 
single Hoosier Republican out of his 
party allegiance, although in the last 
campaign the Klan, however much 
played down by terrorized newspapers 
and stump speakers, was plainly the out- 
standing issue. Again I remembered 
the campaign of 1896 and certain noto- 
rious transfers of allegiance over the 
momentous issue of “‘free silver.” The 
Hoosiers of those days admired mere 
“tactics” with perhaps even more fervor 
than the Hoosiers of 1925. But they 
voted their convictions. 

These political discussions had, too, 
an air, if not of secrecy, at least of per- 
sonal confidence. Opinions were given, 
it is true, frankly and with analytical 
keenness, and not infrequently with cut- 
ting edges of the old-time wit. But how 
many times were they introduced with 
such a discretionary apology as “I don’t 
mind saying this among friends”’? 

Yet thirty years ago every Hoosier of 
standing fought his way to and from the 
sustaining midday dinner through the 
raging free silver debate. I remember 
the case of one individual who on ac- 
count of his views on this subject was 
threatened with the loss of a large busi- 
ness account. He met the threatener 
at his front gate and they had it out 
together for half an hour while two 
roasts seared and dried, and two leaders 
of our feminine social life looked dread- 
ful wifely daggers from behind late- 
Victorian curtains. 

There were no conversions, but on the 
other hand there was no boycott. Two 
Hoosiers had merely re-affirmed -the 
ancient Hoosier doctrine that a man 
of substance was a political leader by 
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obligation of his status: if not in the 
organization sense, at least in the 
sense of letting all the world know his 
opinions and feel the impact of their 
cogency. 

But the Indiana I found in 1925 seemed 
always timidly whispering, “Don’t let 
anybody outside our own little circle 
know that I think anything.” 

A modern Hoosier of some local sub- 
stance confessed to me proudly that he 
had just succeeded in inducing one of his 
right-hand men to withdraw from public 
participation in polities. 

“That sort of thing’s all right for a 
fellow who has an independent income,” 
he said, “or for a fellow who wants to 
take a speculative chance on making a 
living out of politics exclusively. But 
in a legitimate business it raises hell.” 


IV 


In circles intimate enough for such 
confidences one can still measurably be 
an individual in Indiana. On rare occa- 
sions I even heard Rotarians and Cham- 
ber of Commerce directors twitted with 
a sharply critical geniality about their 
sublime faith in the mystical powers of 
“Organization”’—and heard them reply 
in kind. 

Knowing other sections of the country 
where this was virtually as impossible as 
friendly religious debate, I was cheered 
with the reflection that old-fashioned 
Hoosier open-mindedness and good breed- 
ing carry on in spite of obstacles. I 
know other places where the post-pran- 
dial theories obtain that Lincoln and 
Jesus were the first “boosters,” and 
where, consequently, any attack on the 
principles of utility of any order of 
“boosters”’ becomes ipso facto treason- 
able and blasphemous. Indiana is at 
least near enough to the spirit of ’96 to 
have avoided this pass. From her own, 
and among her own, she still endures 
criticism and meets it with courtesy and 
some wit. 

Nevertheless, the air of confidential- 
ness must always be present in these dis- 


cussions or they do not occur. And the 
sense of a subtle compulsion toward con- 
formity is rarely far away. 

At lower levels, indeed, the subtlety 
vanishes. The compulsions are as bla- 
tant as anywhere else. Putting to one 
side the purely political motives of its 
“master minds,” the Ku Klux Klan has 
successfully swept Indiana with the same 
violent urge to standardize American 
Protestantism and its prejudices which 
has operated elsewhere. 

A young man, recently arrived in his 
home town from the East, encountered a 
typical instance of this in its cruder form 
when he first tried to rent a house. The 
house, the price, and the prospective 
tenant’s credit standing were all satis- 
factory, and it seemed a mere question 
of leasing formalities. But the landlord 
required additional satisfaction. 

“See here,” he demanded, “before we 
sign anything, are you one hundred per 
cent?” 

The Easterner requested an explana- 
tion. 

““T mean,” said the landlord, “‘are you 
an American Protestant?” 

The Easterner was able to establish 
an early and, at least nominal, connec- 
tion with the Congregationalists, and the 
lease was signed in due order—but not 
before the landlord had predicted that a 
few weeks of “seeing how things are 
going” in Indiana would lead any enter- 
prising young man of Protestant parent- 
age into active Klan membership; and 
not before the landlord had told what 
was evidently his favorite story, of how 
he had refused to renew the lease for a 
Catholic family although they had lived 
more than a year in the house and had 
been “good pay.” 

When I was told this—(and it was 
thoroughly substantiated and appar- 
ently not exceptional)—I thought of the 
jibes old Joe Hanson, the town’s most 
popular grocer’s clerk of thirty years 
ago—a “high up”’ Mason and member 
of heaven only knows how many secret 
orders connected with Protestantism— 
would have launched at any property 
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THE HOME-TOWN 


owner who would turn out a good tenant 
because of religious differences, and of 
how Joe’s social circle—the vanished 
counterpart of the “one hundred per 
cent”’ landlord’s—would have laughed 
with him. 

In groups of wider mental horizons 
and normal small-city social sophistica- 
tion the Klan is, for the most part, con- 
descendingly smiled at. It may be 
given credit for allaying labor unrest by 
withdrawing large numbers of American- 
born, Protestant factory mechanics from 
any sense of solidarity with their fellow 
workmen of foreign birth and non-Prot- 
estant theology. Here and there the 
Klan must not be condescendingly smiled 
at, because some young lawyer or physi- 
cian or rising young real estate man is 
present who is known to have joined it 
for frankly commercial reasons. But, 
on the whole, Indiana’s reasonably civ- 
ilized and cultivated society views the 
Klan (in confidence) with mildly con- 
temptuous mirth. As an accessory to 
the political machine, as a device en- 


abling fifth-rate pastors to express their 
strictly economic jealousy of a prosper- 
ae a 

ing Catholicism, and to whoop up a tem- 
porary interest in the waning Puritanism 
of the more fiercely evangelical sects, it 


does very well—likewise, as an emotional 
substitute for liquor among the classes 
too indigent or too unenterprising to 
defy the Wright law. But for the 
Klan’s fierce fervors in imposing confor- 
mity Indiana’s “upper crust” has no 
use. Here the spirit of fascism, so 
crudely expressed in those regions of 
American life which lack Indiana’s tra- 
ditions of individualism and mental free- 
dom, is at least suave. Only, one seldom 
escapes its suave pressures. 

One day I talked for hours with a 
friend of my own generation which, to 
its sorrow, was born too late to grow up 
convincedly Victorian and too early to 
acquire with sufficient naturalness the 
technic of the flapper and her male satel- 
lites. My friend had solved his prob- 
lem of adaptation by forcing himself—or 
so it seemed to me—to become, not 
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merely a Victorian or a super-Victorian, 
but a veritable Bourbon. 

In a rage with the outstanding faults 
of taste in the present era, he has come 
round to damning everything modern as 
an insult to decent taste. Futurism in 
art, realism in literature, evolutionism 
in religion, vocationalism in education, 
democracy in politics, individualism in 
morals—to him, they were all one and all 
anathema. He has become a funda- 
mentalist in church politics, not at all 
through conversion or even through in- 
tellectual conviction, but simply because 
he sees social salvation nowhere else. 
With the exceptions of Anatole France 
and Balzac, he insists that no literature 
fit for a civilized man has been produced 
since the Eighteenth Century. Deny- 
ing a gentleman a drink and permitting 
a young girl to discover her life on her 
own hook are, to him, sins as black as 
the use of the term “complex’’*or the 
literary technic of Mr. Sinclair Lewis. 
On the constructive side he refuses to 
regard the nation as half way pointed 
toward safety until literal belief in the 
Bible is enforced upon every American 
child at the parent’s knee, to be followed 
at the age of seven by the compulsory 
Latin book and at ten by the compul- 
sory Greek book. 

I having, for obscure reasons, sold out 
my soul almost as unreservedly to my 
juniors and betters, the argument took 
place after the heroic Indiana manner. 
That is to say, we exchanged views with 
exaggerated emphasis, insulted each 
other with sarcasms, innuendo, and fron- 
tal attacks, and parted after several 
hours in unusual amity. 

Still, my friend’s views so fascinated 
me by their horribleness that at parting 
I urged him to write them down and try 
to get them published. His answer sud- 
denly made me feel the full force of the 
home-town’s mind’s conformity tides. 

“T’d boil over,” he said. “I have to 
keep this in too much.” 

“Why keep it in,” I asked, “if you 
believe it?” 

“Such things,” was the reply, “simply 
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aren't said out here nowadays. Worse 
than that, if you don’t get my meaning, 
saving them is a thing that isn’t done. 

“Tmagine starting a conversation like 
this with So-and-So and so on”’—he 
listed almost the full circle of his inti- 
mates. 

“Tf you’re going to be a nut and go on 
living in this generation, you’ve got to 
keep it dark.” And he proceeded to ex- 
press an almost pathetic gratitude that 
now, actually after years, he could let 
loose, even on a scoffer like me. I 
thought of other Hoosiers, now either 
dead or senile, who, having such convic- 
tions, would have spent a lifetime doing 
public battle for them; and of their con- 
temporary Hoosiers who, on each choice 
social occasion, would have egged them on. 

More and more one felt the weight of 
those subtle compulsions. Here was a 
man silently but definitely excluded from 
the field of complete respectability be- 
cause he did not like golf. Here was a 
couple mildly tainted because they pre- 
ferred a good deal of their own society 
to constant social activity. While the 
Ku Klux group imposes wilder and wilder 
legal restrictions on drinking, there 
seemed to be different social strata in 
which it could become palpably awkward 
not to defy these restrictions. 

Thirty years ago the town atheist 
would have refused his children baptism 
with a gesture of purposeful grandilo- 
quence. Afterwards he might have to 
debate theology at every porch call he 
made that summer. But, granting his 
convictions were incorrigible, his deci- 
sion would have been universally re- 
spected. Yet in the summer of 1925 one 
listened while a group of hopeless agnos- 
tics, scandalized by the consistency of 
one of their number in putting his skep- 
ticism into practice, implored him to give 
his children the customary religious 
training. The sole burden of the argu- 
ment was that this was customary; that 
it was “the right thing” to do. 

There were too many such conversa- 
tions regarding the irregular conduct and 
views of others—frequently absent others 


—for one to suppose for a minute that 
individuality is seriously on the wane in 
Indiana. But the trend of each con- 
versation forced one, likewise, to the me!- 
ancholy conclusion that Hoosiers no 
longer cherish individuality with the old- 
time zest. 

The well-bred do not, it is true, assail 
it with the bludgeons, the police edicts, 
the luncheon-club oratorical billingsgate, 
the editorial denunciation, and the eccle- 
siastical holy sarcasms which any marked 
tendency toward human differentiation 
must cope with in the ex-cow towns and 
ex-mining camps of the West and, too 
often alas, in the super-commerce-cham- 
bered civilization of New England. 
Among Hoosiers the home-town mind is 
mild and reasonable. It recognizes that 
indulgence in a personality is one of its 
ancient vices, deep-rooted in both tradi- 
tion and habit; curable, if at all, by kind- 
ness. So it lures the victims of unortho- 
dox sentiments onward and upward 
mainly by bestowing favors upon con- 
formity and by placing the victim’s non- 
conformities on a plane with those re- 
grettable personal weaknesses seldom 
to be mentioned in his presence. 

But of all those startling piquancies of 
belief, of conduct, of expression in which 
the home-town mind of old rejoiced, the 
home-town mind of to-day seems half 
ashamed or half afraid. Emphatic hu- 
man differences were once the main 
things that made that mind’s life inter- 
esting. The home town to-day will 
deprecate them out of existence if it can. 

I heard on the station platform as I 
was leaving these last seductive words of 
the home-town mind regarding my own 
heresies: 

“Tf you'll only think these things over 
long enough you'll come aror 1 to agree- 
ing with us.” 

This was sincerely hospitable, and I 
recognized it as such not without grati- 
tude. And it is also true that the home- 
town mind thirty years ago might have 
said, “You poor fool, you don’t know 
any better, and you never will.” 

But beneath the billingsgate, the old 
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|.ome-town mind would have been glad 
you were yourself. 


Vv 

Still, there is no use calling the home 
town names about it. These changes 
will come with the passage of our gen- 
erations: generations of varied original- 
ity, generations of rigid conventions; 
venerations of faith, generations of skep- 
ticism; generations of urbanity, and gen- 
erations of what might be called, with a 
strong modern accent, “blurbanity.” The 
shadows of the changes pass over all the 
home-town minds wherever, in the world, 
mental motion happens; and then other 
changes come. 

The Hoosier mind may have surren- 
dered some twenty years back to the 
“bigger and better’”’ complex, as fully 
as it could. It may have done its best 
to abide by the code ideas of the era: 
That positive opinions should be sup- 
pressed in the interests of business; that 
the individual should sink his identity 
in the organization or, worse, pattern 
himself upon the “key types” which 
organizations breed; that criticism 
should be “constructive” instead of for 
the fun of starting an argument; that 
the first rule of a gentleman and a self- 
salesman is to “boost, not knock.” 

But the surrender is incomplete and 
with numerous private reservations. The 
old Hoosier Adam whispers many a sane 
indiscretion between the lines of the sol- 
emn luncheon-club rituals. Not always 
but more often, I think, than in other 
states, he winks a subtle political com- 
prehension at you even from behind the 
Klan mask. The home-town mind may 
have suffered an eclipse under the shadow 
of the modern slogan banners, but it has 
not suffered an attack of paralysis, or 
even a genuine transformation. 

Already there are signs that the eclipse 
is passing. The flapper is abroad in 
Indiana as elsewhere and, as elsewhere, 
she carried her male admirers along with 
her in her fiery courses. The flapper 
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fails to recognize the hush instincts of 
her elders, and upon her the suave com- 
pulsions of conformity are wasted. 

And in Indiana, because she is Hoosier, 
the flapper is interesting. When she 
tells you how and why she was fired from 
half a dozen finishing schools, or what 
she thinks of the Ku Klux Klan and the 
Wright law, and what her ideas are of the 
relative merits of salesmanship manuals 
and the American Mercury, the whole 
world can sit up and listen and fight her 
back for all she cares. 

She is still, of course, handicapped by 
youth. She tells what she knows and 
thinks without fear or favor, but she 
does not yet know enough for this to be 
final wisdom. All the same, her more 
seasoned specimens have now seven or 
eight years of extreme youth behind 
them, and it was from one of these that I 
heard the rising Indiana express itself in 
the tone of its grandfathers. It was in 
reference to the whispered complaint of 
some “organization men” that one citi- 
zen of prominence had been too out- 
spoken in his unflattering opinion about 
the home-town’s present economic pros- 
pects. 

“Why can’t those damned old fossils,” 
she propounded, “let somebody do and 
be and say what he wants?” 

Call it the Mendelian law or an in- 
stinctive reaction to the organization 
“white terror,” the flapper in Hoosier- 
dom is her grandfather’s granddaughter. 
Despite his natural timidity before the 
older business men, she is driving her 
young man to be his grandfather’s 
grandson. 

So, though its present enfeeblement 
cannot fail to amuse the critical ob- 
server who knew it ancestrally, the 
home-town mind no longer seems fit to 
be despaired of. Out on the banks of 
the Wabash—than which there is no 
more significant focus of national think- 
ing or expression—one sees, beneath the 
shadow, tokens that the Hoosier world’s 
great age begins anew. 




















MRS. HOPPLE AND DAUGHTER 


A STORY 


BY PHILIP CURTISS 


r JHE children were the first to un- 
earth the scandal. And of course 
they had to do it when eight people 

were gathered around the Sunday dinner 

table. 

“Mummie,” piped little Helen sud- 
denly, “is Mrs. Hopple going to marry 
Uncle Dronnie?” 

Nora, my wife, blushed violently. “No, 
dear,” she explained. ““They’re just very 
good friends.” 

“But,” persisted Helen, “is he going 
to marry Miss Hopple?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know. I don’t think 
so,” placated Nora. 

“Well, then,” broke in little Dick, 
brutally, “what are they doing up there 
at his house all the time?” 

The awful silence that followed was 
broken only by a peculiar choke from 
Elise Parke at the other end of the table. 
By promise of a half-interest each in a 
wishbone, the children were bribed to 
settle back in their chairs, while the rest 
of us remained in the odd position of a 
group of persons who have much to 
think of but nothing to say. 

As an institution a heavy noon dinner 
on a broiling hot day in the middle of 
summer would be alli right if it were only 
carried out to its logical conclusion. 
When the last finger bowl has been lit- 
tered with the last cigar ashes, my own 
desire is to be wafted away to a bed of 
balsam where gentle breezes play over 
my brow and unseen zithers tune up 
into soft Bach sonatas. What I do not 
care for is a hearty suggestion that three 
or four of us take an eight-mile walk up a 


nearby mountain or that we go out and 
play “Cops and Robbers” with the chil- 
dren. 

Subtly fearing at least one of these 
possibilities, Bob Parke and I pretended 
a quiet interest in the flower garden. 
Without actually admitting that we were 
fugitives from justice, we presently found 
ourselves over the brow of the hill where, 
sheltered from view by a row of white 
lilac bushes, we lay down in the grass 
and allowed our minds to revert to the 
topic that had been so sharply checked 
during dinner. 

“Tt’s really funny, when you come to 
think of it,” chuckled Bob, “what a 
deadly fascination Dron Ashley has for 
every woman in Lakemont. Of course,” 
he added, loyally, “‘Dronnie is a blame 
nice fellow.” 

“Oh, a corker!” I agreed. “Still, I 
I know what you mean.” 

I watched, for a moment, the thin, 
rising smoke of my fresh cigar. 

“When I was in college,”’ I mused, “I 
used to think that if a man could only be 
captain of the varsity crew—thick but 
handsome—life would be pretty sim- 
ple, so far as love affairs were concerned. 
But now, if I were going to write a ro- 
mantic novel destined to capture all femi- 
nine hearts, I'd make the hero a little, 
thin, frightened sort of a man with a curi- 
ous knowledge of antique brass chests, a 
genius for growing hollyhocks—”’ 

“And thirty thousand a year,”’ added 
Bob succinctly. 

“No, that doesn’t answer it all,” I 
protested honestly. ‘‘Mul Bullard has 
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twice as much as Dronnie. Moreover 
he’s just the dashing, polo-playing type 
of man that ought to be irresistible, but 
no one in Lakemont has any real use for 
him. Then look at Dronnie! He’s thin, 
not especially good looking and he’s 
forty-two years old. He wears clothes 
made in 1886 and he’s so near-sighted 
that he can hardly see over his nose. Yet 
all he has to do is to mumble around his 
garden and grin at you through his spec- 
tacles and every woman in town will fly 
to him like steel to a magnet. The 
truth is, Bob, that he’s got some secret 
that you and I, with our coarser natures, 
do not understand. I’ve told Nora 
frankly that if Dronnie should ever 
crook his finger in her direction I sup- 
pose I should simply have to take the 
children and get along as best I could.” 
“And what did she say?” asked Bob. 
“She said she supposed I should.” 
Bob laughed. “ Well, anyway, you're 
no worse off than am. When Dronnie 
was sick last spring you’d have thought 
it was President Coolidge. Elise would 


call up his house two or three times a day 


for the latest bulletins. She was flying 
around with custards and unsweetened 
cakes and was sore as a crab when the 
Milliken girl slipped in ahead of her with 
a calf’s foot jelly. 

“Just the same,” added Bob, more 
soberly, “neither you nor I would like it 
ourselves if the Hopples, mother and 
daughter, should suddenly settle down 
as the permanent heads of the Ashley 
household.” 

“Oh, I don’t worry,” I answered lan- 
guidly. “Mrs. Hopple is simply aggress- 
ive and Dronnie’s good natured. They 
fish for an invitation and Dronnie is too 
hospitable to say no. But if it ever gets 
to the serious stuff you'll find that he’s 
a pretty shrewd boy.” 

“I’m not so sure,” disagreed Bob 
slowly. ‘“‘Hasn’t it ever occurred to you 
that one reason why Dronnie is so mag- 
netic for feminine hearts may be that he 
is pretty susceptible himself? He may 
look like a little professor of Greek but 
I’ve had a hint that he’s pretty human.” 
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“It may be so,” I agreed pensively, 
but before we could say any more there 
came a series of birdlike tones from the 
house behind us. 

“Jim! Oh, Ji-um!” 

Turning to peer through the roots of 
the lilacs, we saw Nora on an upper 
porch, equipped with a tweed skirt and 
a long staff. 

“Jim darling,” she called as she saw 
something stir guiltily in the hedgerows, 
“we're starting for a walk up Bisby Hill 
in five minutes, but I thought you'd like 
time to change to your climbing shoes.” 

“Yes, Milady,” I answered and, rising 
heavily to our feet, we both walked back 
to the house—beaten men. 

At six o’clock we all returned from 
our expedition, covered with dust and 
burdock and our faces stinging with sun- 
burn. Nevertheless I suppose that Nora 
must have been right. For when the 
sun had gone down and the crickets and 
hylas had begun to cheep in the soft 
summer darkness, I found myself on the 
front veranda wrapped in that perfect, 
abounding peace that one can gain only 
by a cold tub and fresh white linen— 
after physical toil. The Parkes had long 
since gone home. Nora was engaged in 
her regular evening occupation of water- 
ing the plants in the veranda boxes. 

“What do you say,” I suggested, “to 
dropping up to Dronnie’s for an hour or 
so? I just called him up and he said 
the Parkes are going to be there. They 
must have ’phoned him as soon as they 
got home.” 

Nora paused sharply, the pitcher in 
her uplifted hand. 

“They did?” she exclaimed. “The 
dirty hounds! Elise never said a word 
about it to me!” 

“And neither did we say anything 
about it to them,” I replied, but her 
attitude still remained so pained that I 
was forced to laugh. 

“Look here, Nora,” I said, “I’m be- 
ginning to believe that where Dronnie is 
concerned you’re more jealous of Elise 
Parke than you are of the Hopples.” 

“Oh, no!” burst forth Nora in the sin- 
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cerity of impatience. “I’m not jealous 
of anyone—really. I merely don’t want 
tohave Dronnie spoiled—by the Hopples, 
by Elise, or by anyone else. I want him 
always to remain exactly as he is. I 
want to be able to think of his always 
being there just over the hill, always 
ready when we feel like dropping in on 
him, always peaceful and uncomplicated 
by any of the things that worry the rest 
of us ordinary mortals. We found him 
first. We were the first people he knew 
in Lakemont. I feel as if he belonged 
to us and I frankly don’t want to share 
him with anyone else if they’re going to 
change him.” 

This just expressed it. Andron Ash- 
ley was the one comfortable, useful, 
permanent bachelor of our little neigh- 
borhood. His low, rambling, luxurious 
house, just over the hill, took the place 
of a club or casino. It was the one 
spot in town where a man could drop 
in at any hour of the day or night for a 
drink, a smoke, or a browse in the twi- 
light, entirely regardless of whether or 
not the owner were present. To the 
women of Lakemont, and especially the 
young married women, Dronnie’s house 
not only offered the single oasis where 
children shouted not nor servants ever 
troubled, but Dronnie himself always 
stood, for them, in the charming attitude 
of an unattached man who was old 
enough and substantial enough to be 
perfectly safe, yet solicitous enough to be 
mildly stimulating. He was one of those 
quiet, industrious idlers who could talk 
expertly on all the things in which wo- 
men are interested—chamber music and 
etchings, recipes for a salad, damasks 
and glassware, and whether to have dark 
green or old rose for the dining-room cur- 
tains. He always remembered the things 
that most men do not remember—bon- 
bons after dinner and a basket of flowers 
when someone was ill. He always bought 
all the new novels and usually sent them 
over to Elise or Nora before he had read 
them. He constantly offered, in other 
words, all the thrills of a courtship with 
none of the dangers. 


Yes, Nora was right. If Dron Ashley 
should suddenly marry, after forty-two 
years of ironclad bachelorhood, it would 
leave an abysmal gap in our daily exist- 
ence. Yet less than ever could I take 
the Hopple idea with any seriousness 
when, half an hour later, we found our- 
selves with the Parkes in Dronnie’s low, 
timbered living room. Elise Parke, at 
the grand piano, was idly turning over 
the piles of music. Nora had gone off 
with Dronnie to give her advice on a 
handmade Colonial bedspread that he 
had bought for his guest room. Bol 
Parke, standing beside the lamp table, 
had found an article on “Financial 
Trends” in an English review. 

At the piano Elise had played a few 
bars of this and that, when abruptly, at 
the bottom of the pile, she found an old 
battered copy of “Florodora” and burst 
into the melody with tremendous élan. 
The sound of it brought Nora and 
Dronnie back to the room with a rush, 
and we all grouped ourselves around the 
piano. We belonged to an era when the 
original “Florodora sextette” had been 
the song of songs. 

Suddenly, at the very height of the 
song, Dronnie held up his hand. “ Wait 
a minute,” he commanded. “Is that 
someone at the front door?” 

The screen door clicked and from the 
broad entrance hall came a speaking 
voice of clear, cheery contralto. 

“Good evening! May we come in?” 

Before Dronnie could answer, Mrs. 
Hopple and her daughter Diantha were 
standing under the arch of the doorway, 
meeting, collectively, the five staring 
faces inside the room. The daughter, as 
usual, was just half a pace behind the 
mother. Both of the newcomers wore 
semi-evening gowns with long capes 
trailing from their shoulders. 

It was incredible that Mrs. Hopple 
should not have noticed the general air 
of bleak dismay that greeted her sudden 
appearance. It was probably because 
she did notice it that she plunged at once 
into a supercordial effort to set us all at 
ourease. In her high, cultured way she 
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began to glad-hand the whole room. She 
was a tallish, vigorous woman with gray 
hair and a rather young face, a strikingly 
handsome and somewhat patrician type, 
with a voice running five or six notes of 
the scale. She gushed at once towards 


Elise who had risen rather stolidly from 
the piano. 

“Oh, Mrs. Parke,” she pleaded. 
I wouldn’t have you 


“Please do go on. 
stop for the world!” 

“T don’t play, really,”’ replied Elise. 

“T can’t believe that,” answered Mrs. 
Hopple, archly. “Everyone tells me 
that you play simply wonderfully!” 

Elise’s own attitude was becoming 
more and more that of a courteous adder. 
She actually walked two or three steps 
away from the piano until the rest of us 
gathered in a sort of mass play of per- 
suasion. We all knew instinctively that, 
unless she did play for a few moments 
at least, the rest of the evening would be 
wholly intolerable. 

Elise consented grudgingly, began to 
play snatches down through the whole 
pile of sheet music, and the room as- 
sumed something of its former appear- 
ance. Mrs. Hopple fastened immedi- 
ately on Dronnie, while Nora gravitated 
to Bob Parke. 

It was little Diantha Hopple who fell 
to my lot, and I suppose that I was 
unconsciously flattered by the direct, 
eager way in which she came straight 
over to join me. 

“Mr. Cloyne,” she began, “I've really 
been longing to have a chance to talk 
with you all summer. I’ve heard so 
much about you.” 

What, in Heaven’s name, was there to 
hear? I honestly wondered. 

“T’ve heard all about your running 
a farm and raising horses and every- 
thing. It must be glorious to be on a 
farm. I’ve always told people that, if 
I had my own way, Id go right back 
to a hut in the woods with a cat and 
about sixteen police dogs and never 
want to see a soul. Do you think me 
crazy?” 

“No, not a bit,” I answered. 
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just wondering how it would be for the 
cat.” 

An odd little frightened look crossed 
her eyes and I began to imagine that she 
hadn’t much sense of humor. It was 
not, to be sure, very much of a joke, but 
it might have elicited a passing smile. 
All that she did say, was: 

“Now, [’m afraid that you do think 
I’m crazy.” 

Just the same I really did like her. 
Diantha Hopple’s position in life I have 
already described when I said that she 
stood, habitually, just half a pace be- 
hind her mother. I knew perfectly well 
that Nora, when we got home, would dis- 
miss her in a phrase, as would Elise 
Parke—“ Just a little French doll.” 

All the same, I have always had a 
sneaking fondness for little French dolls. 
They are not much to talk to, but they 
do have the power of arousing a curious 
unrest. Diantha Hopple was pretty and 
dainty, with great blue, staring eyes, a 
bob of blond hair, ridiculous, flat, little 
arms and the neck of a five-year-old 
child. Her eyes had not left mine from 
the moment that she joined me. Her 
whole attitude said that, while we re- 
mained there, no one else existed in the 
world. Her slightly anxious look seemed 
to tell me that all the problems of earth 
had begun to weigh her down but that, 
if I would only give her the answer, then 
she could breathe a deep sigh and re- 
main content. 

I wasn’t, in short, having a bad time 
at all but naturally I knew that it 
couldn’t go on. In Mrs. Hopple’s scheme 
of life I played no part whatever, except 
as a friend of Dronnie’s. A dominating 
voice very soon called little Diantha 
away from my side. Her mother had 
just discovered that she and Dronnie 
had common acquaintances outside of 
Boston and so, of course, dear Mr. Ash- 
ley must hear who they were from 
Diantha’s own lips—‘‘ You know, dar- 
ling. Those people we met at that 
Southampton house party.” 

The daughter fell at once into her 
habitual, obedient attitude—‘“‘Yes, 
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mother dear, in a minute”—but before 
she left me she did me the honor to turn 
to me with her great china eyes. 

“Tt’s been simply wonderful, Mr. 
Cloyne, to see you. I just love to talk 
things over this way.” 

It was rather difficult for me to re- 
member that we had talked anything 
over, except that I had told her that rye 
is planted in the fall, that apple trees 
grown from seed will not produce the 
same kind of apples, and that, in gen- 
eral, farm life is not all that it seems. 
But, as she had spoken her purely con- 
ventional words, I had had a curious 
feeling that she hadearnestly meantthem. 

The evening ended much sooner than 
anyone had a right to expect. Ihave a 
belief that Elise and Nora had had their 
minds made up for an endurance con- 
test, for all the slow agonies of trench 
warfare, but Mrs. Hopple upset their 
plans. At the end of half an hour she 
made a broad wave and gathered her 
young. 

“Come, dearest. We simple folk must 
be getting to bed.”” To Dronnie’s pro- 
tests she argued, “Oh, no. We really 
didn’t intend to stop in at all. We were 
just out for our little breath of air after 
dinner but we heard the music and saw 
the lights and we simply couldn’t resist.” 

Yet as Dronnie helped her into her 
cape there was slightly more calculation 
visible in her eyes. She held out her 
hand with the full force of her contralto 
laugh and her “dear boy” attitude. 

“ And now,” she asked, “when are you 
coming to dinner, to us? How about 
to-morrow night?” 

We were all grouped around in a close 
semicircle and Dronnie flushed visibly. 

“To-morrow?” he repeated. “I’m 
afraid I can’t. I have just accepted a 
very kind invitation from Nora and Jim.” 

This was news to Jim. Nora must 
have scented dangerand privately slipped 
in her application. 

“Well, then,” suggested Mrs. Hopple, 
“how about Tuesday?” 

“Tuesday?” he repeated. “I’m din- 
ing with Mr. and Mrs. Parke.” 


“Dear! Dear!” wailed Mrs. Hopple, 
in humorous dismay. “ You are a popu- 
lar man.” 

There still remained all the other days 
of the week, but Mrs. Hopple was too old 
a general to push the engagement too far. 

“Never mind,” she answered gayly. 
“We'll surely be able to fix it up soon. 
And you too, Mrs. Cloyne—Mrs. Parke. 
We really must see a lot of one another 
before the summer is out.” 

Asall three of the older women smirked 
in courteous hatred, little Diantha sud- 
denly walked up to me and held out her 
hand. 

“Good night, Mr. Cloyne,” she said. 
“Tam really going to accept your invita- 
tion, you know.” 

The whole group looked around, rather 
startled at this sudden sound of firing 
from a totally new quarter of the field. 

“Miss Hopple and I,” I explained to 
Nora, “have discovered a common love 
of farming and I have asked her to come 
over and see our pigs and cows.” 

“Lovely!” exclaimed Mrs. Hopple, 
who vaguely scented danger but as yet 
could not quite see where it lay. 

“Yes, you really must come,” agreed 
Nora, whose feelings were probably not 
very different from those of Mrs. Hopple. 
“Jim sometimes forgets,” she added, 
“that we also have two children, as wel! 
as the cows and the pigs.” 

“But I’m sure you don’t forget it,” 
rejoined Mrs. Hopple sweetly. I don’t 
really think she meant anything by it. 
It only became a good line when you 
thought it over afterwards, but at any 
rate it served to break up the party. The 
Hopples refused all offers of a lift home 
and the rest of us settled down to what 
should have been one of our oldtime 
evenings. 

But it wasn’t one of our oldtime eve- 
nings. The smoke of battle still lay too 
heavily over the room for that. Elise 
went back to the piano and Dronnie 
mixed drinks, but all sparkle was gone 
from the air. Suddenly Bob Parke 
burst bluntly into the question that all 
of us were longing to ask. 
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* Dronnie,”’ he demanded, “ who in the 
world are the Hopples? ” 

Four pairs of ears waited eagerly while 
Pronnie fumbled a bit. 

“Why, I never knew them,” he said, 
“before this summer. They came up 
here through the Blakes. They wanted 
a quiet place for the season. Mrs. Hop- 
ple’s husband was a Wall Street man 
but, when he died, I imagine that his 
affairs were not as—as copious as people 
had supposed. They had a big house 
just off Fifth Avenue, but they had to 
give that up.” 

“Did her husband die recently?” asked 
Elise. 

“Oh, goodness no!” Dronnie replied. 
“Diantha doesn’t even remember her 
father. She has been brought up en- 
tirely by her mother. I don’t mean to 
say,’ Dronnie explained, rather embar- 
rassed, “that they are really hard up. 
They live in a good small hotel in the 
winter and Mrs. Hopple still has a cer- 
tain place in New York society. I 
merely meant that they have to be a 
little more cautious than they used to be. 

“Oh,” answered Elise. 

It was barely eleven when we left, 
that night, a full hour before our usual 
time, and the Parkes gave us a lift as 
far as our gate. We had hardly left 
Dronnie’s doorway when Bob Parke, as 
usual, jumped squarely into the middle 
of what the rest of us were hesitating to 
mention. 

“Say, Nora,” he jibed, “you're sure a 
fast worker. When in the world did 
you get a chance to slip in that invi- 
tation?” 

“T asked him while we were upstairs 
looking at the guest room,” Nora an- 
swered, primly. “ We have owed Dronnie 
a dinner for months.” 

The answer, although it deceived no 
one, was sufficient for formal purposes, 
but there was never anything formal 
about Bob. 

“Well, it’s my opinion,” he retorted, 
“that if you girls want to drive Dron 
Ashley straight into the arms of Mrs. 
Hopple you’re taking exactly the right 
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way to do it. You can’t date him up 
for every minute, day and night, all 
summer long. The harder you try the 
keener the old lady will be to slip under 
your guard. And, between you, you'll 
soon have Dronnie so sick of the whole 
blooming business that he'll begin to 
avoid you. Not only that, but if you 
keep on making it more and more ob- 
vious that the whole town is worrying 
about whether or not he’s going to marry 
little What’s-her-name, pretty soon he'll 
begin to think there’s something in it 
himself. Then, the first thing you know, 
he’ll up and do it.” 

“Oh, rot!” retorted Elise. 
don’t marry that way.” 

“Oh, don’t they!” exploded Bob. “It 
rushed our wedding by at least six months 
when people began to put you and me 
together at dinner parties.” 

After Nora and I were alone in our 
room a trace of the same thing was 
repeated. 

“You didn’t mind, did you,” I asked, 
“my inviting little Diantha to come 
here and look at the farm?” 

“Why, certainly not,” replied Nora, 
“if you really wanted to.” 

Her tone was casual, yet the acid must 
have been lingering, for a few minutes 
later she added: 

“T wish, sometimes, that Bob Parke 
were not quite so coarse in his way of 
putting things, but you don’t really be- 
lieve, do you, that Dronnie could ac- 
tually fall in love with that bit of lace 
and tinsel?” 

“T’m not so sure,”’ I answered doubt- 
fully and Nora looked at me in surprise. 

“Do you mean to say that you really 
like her?” 

“Well,” I confessed, “between her 
brain and that of Barrett Wendell there 
might be some points of difference. But, 
after all, Dronnie is a lonely man, and 
she ‘3 certainly—huggable.” 

“Oh, you’re worse than Bob Parke!” 
retorted Nora. “I honestly begin to be- 
lieve that every man is nothing but an 
animal.” 

The week that followed was not a 
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happy one for Elise and Nora. Dronnie 
was oddly formal and absent-minded 
when he came to dinner at our house on 
Monday night—or at least Nora imag- 
ined that he was, and Elise Parke was 
thoroughly prepared to believe it when 
she came in for a full and anxious report 
on Tuesday morning. On Wednesday 
morning she came in again to report 
on her own dinner of Tuesday evening at 
which Dronnie had been quite as dis- 
turbing and sphinxlike. This time Nora 
and she spent fully an hour in whispered 
consultation in the darkened sitting 
room from which there came to me only 
occasional phrases such as “Do you 
think that he really felt—?” and “Did he 
actually say anything about—you know 
—or was it merely in the general atmos- 
phere?” 

The situation became really ominous 
on Wednesday afternoon when Dronnie 
was seen driving openly up toward the 
Hopples’ cottage with a huge basket of 
peonies and afterwards appeared with 
both mother and daughter in his car— 
flaunting the creatures one might almost 
have said. On Thursday morning fell 
the last straw, exactly what Elise and 
Nora had been expecting. From totally 
outside sources they learned that Dron- 
nie had not only dined with the Hopples 
on Wednesday evening, but also on 
Thursday evening they were to dine at 
his house. 

Nora herself called me in to hear the 
worst, while Elise looked on with eyes 
wide as saucers. It was not that Dron- 
nie had merely gone out to dinner but— 
“Why was he so secretive about it? 
Why didn’t he say even a word about it 
to us?” 

“And why, in Heaven’s name, should 
he?” was my obvious retort. 

Elise and Nora fell back in chorus on 
the phrases, “But, Jim, don’t be silly. 
When Dronnie and we have always been 
such awfully good friends!” 

Unhappily Bob Parke was not there to 
back me up and I thought it wisest to 
leave them alone with their grief. There 
is, however, a certain perverse relief in 


coming in actual contact with the 
enemy. At least, then you know what 
is goingon. It had been arranged some- 
how or other that the Hopples were 
coming to tea with us on Thursday after- 
noon, and subconsciously both Elise and 
Nora had been holding their judgments 
in vital suspense for exactly that mo- 
ment. It was quite as if they could 
possibly hope that Mrs. Hopple would 
say at once, when she came face to face, 
“T think I ought to tell you that my 
daughter and Mr. Ashley are to be mar- 
ried next Tuesday.” 

This actual coming to grips, in fact, 
put such a false note of expectancy in 
the air that, when the Hopples did 
finally appear on our east veranda, Nora 
welcomed them with an eagerness that 
was curiously genuine. It must have 
puzzled even Mrs. Hopple, but after we 
had all sat down and begun to balance 
tea cakes on our knees we had to admit 
that Mrs. Hopple herself could be very 
entertaining when she had no other ob- 
ject in mind. A tendency to drag in 
important names in New York society 
was slightly too evident in her talk—it 
was her stock in trade, poor thing!—but, 
apart from that, she really had seen a 
wide range of people in her day and could 
talk about them in a very entertaining 
manner. The afternoon passed on so 
happily, indeed, that after tea Nora sug- 
gested with quite a humorous smile that, 
if Diantha really wished to see the farm, 
now was the time for me to show it. 

Diantha’s eyes lighted at once and 
when we had begun with the pigs and 
the chickens I saw that her interest, 
while wholly inexpert, was not at all 
assumed. I proposed a walk to a dis- 
tant barn where some rather absurd 
young stock, three colts and two heifers, 
disported their half-grown legs around 
an old pasture. It proved to be a some- 
what troublesome climb over rocks, 
among thistles and milkweed. The after- 
noon sun was scorchingly hot and Dian- 
tha’s shoes were those of a tea party, 
but she made the climb without a mur- 
mur and, when the colts came scamper- 
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ing up in the hope of salt, she took the 
head of each little beast in her arms and 
made ecstatic noises about it. 

The barn for which we were aimed 
was on a side hill and was packed to the 
roof with new hay. Once inside the 
great open doors, the coolness of it held 
us. I pulled out a milking bench that 
was standing under the bays, dumped 
off the hayseed, and we sat down side by 
side. Diantha leaned back luxuriously 
and took off her hat. 

For several minutes we were com- 
pletely content to rest there in silence, 
drinking in the picture framed by the 
huge open doorway, a panorama of 
wooded mountains and pastures and 
grain fields, divided by stone walls and 
zigzag fences into irregular squares of 
different colors. It apparently had on 
Diantha the effect that it had on me for 
suddenly, with a mischievous laugh, she 
put out her tiny hand and patted my knee. 

“Do you know,” she said, “that you 
are a very sweet person?” 

“T?” TI exclaimed. “What have I 
done?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,”’ she answered 
vaguely, ““but you are just sort of big 
and restful.” 

I was twice her age and—well, I 
I haven’t said much about it so far— 
but I do weigh two hundred and four. 

Slowly Diantha began again, her eyes 
still on the mountain pastures. 

“Mr. Cloyne, at a moment like this do 
you ever have an irresistible desire to 
tell-all your troubles even to a perfect 
stranger?” 

“Go ahead,” I commanded. 
distinctly interested.” 

“T wonder if you are,”’ she answered, 
“or if you look on me just as a typical 
little flapper.” 

I made no answer to this and Diantha 
made no suggestions. 

“Go on,” I repeated, at last. 
waiting.” 

She laughed self-accusingly, but there 
was none of the little French doll in that 
laugh. 

“You see, the trouble is, up here where 
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everything is so peaceful and clean and 
old-timey, I wonder whether you could 
believe all the intrigue and calculation 
and digs-behind-your-back that go on in 
the world I have to live in.” 

I really don’t think I did smile at that. 
I had time to prepare not to. And I 
was learning that Diantha responded to 
silence. Indeed, sitting now with her 
little brows knit in fierce concentration, 
nothing could have stopped her from 
going on with her problem. 

“T suppose,” she began again, slowly, 
“that when you and Mrs. Cloyne were 
married it was just a plain love match.”’ 

“That’s one thing,” I answered, “‘to 
which Icanreply truthfully. Yes, it was.” 

“And, being as happy as you are,” 
she said, “I don’t suppose that you 
could conceive how any decent person 
could marry for money.” 

I really meant to be broad and liberal 
in my answer, even if it meant being 
traitorous to my own kith and kin. 

“Why, yes,” I replied. “I could under- 
stand it. In some cases I think it might 
be a very wise thing to do.” 

At my words her eyes narrowed 
sharply. “‘Do you know,” she confessed, 
“that you really hurt me by saying that? 
Lots of people can give me that advice 
but I was kind of hoping—to be bol- 
stered up on the other side.” 

“T’m sorry,” I said. I couldn’t take 
back the words, but she had given me a 
definite clue. 

“And you mustn’t forget,” I contin- 
ued, still trying to remain broad and 
paternal, “that the problem may not 
always be as plain as it seems. To 
marry a man simply for money and 
nothing else probably would be a very 
foolish thing to do. But when the man 
is not only wealthy but is also very fine 
and substantial and decent, that isn’t so 
simple. All marriage, you know, takes 
a lot of adjusting.” 

Diantha, however, had no interest in 
this trite philosophy. I saw that I 
should have to launch some sudden 
shot to re-establish myself, and at once 
I launched it. 
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“Tell me this, please,’ I demanded 
abruptly. ‘Has he ever proposed to 
you?” 

The shot did not even raise dust. She 
did not turn around. 

“Oh, goodness, yes!” she replied. 
**He’s doing it all the time.” 

This was quick work—with a ven- 
geance. The utter nonchalance of her 
answer gave me a sudden sick feeling 
in the diaphragm. I began to know, at 
last, just how Nora and Elise Parke 
really had been feeling. Nevertheless I 
bumbled ahead. 

‘And you think, possibly, that it may 
have to be decided to-night?” 

She still did not turn, merely sat there 
with her chin in her hand. “I have a 
suspicion,” she confessed, “that it will 
have to be decided within the next few 
days. But why did you say to-night?” 

‘* Because,” I answered, “you are din- 
ing there, aren’t you?” 

Slowly she turned; her face had be- 
come an absolute blank. 

“Mr. Cloyne!” shedemanded. “ What 
in the world are you talking about?” 

“T’m talking about Dronnie,” I an- 
swered. “‘Aren’t you?” 

“Dronnie?”’ she repeated weakly. ““Mr. 
Ashley? Where in the world did you 
ever get that grotesque idea?” 

“Well,” I maintained. ‘“Dronnie has 
been rather attentive to you, hasn’t he?” 

She laughed suddenly. “Why, yes,” 
she admitted, “‘ Mr. Ashley has been very 
nice to us. He’s a very pleasant per- 
son, but, my dear Mr. Cloyne, he must 
be at least eighty!” 

“He’s two months younger than I 
am,” I replied ruefully. Even so, I 
could not bear to remain the utter fool 
that I must have seemed to her. “At 
any rate,” I insisted, “your mother has 
been very much—attracted to him, 
hasn’t she?” 

“Oh, yes,” she confessed, “‘poor mother 
does like to know all the best—all the 
amusing people, wherever we go.” 

“Then who,” I pursued, “is the man 
who’s troubling you?” 

She looked at me quickly with the 


same mischievous smile. “‘After that,” 
she answered, “I don’t think you de- 
serve to know.” However she relented 
quickly. “It’s Jack Mynt,” she said. 

If there had been in her air, as she 
announced it, a certain subdued triumph, 
it was wholly pardonable, for even | 
knew who Jack Mynt must be. One 
could not read the Sunday papers with- 
out knowing all about the Mynts—one 
of those colossally wealthy New York 
families at whom it is the democratic 
fashion to laugh but who have been im- 
por‘ant so long that they really seem to 
have earned the right to be considered 
feudal. 

“But what,” I could merely ask, “is 
the trouble with Jack Mynt? Is he 
wild? Is he homely? Does he lisp? Or 
is he merely stupid?” 

Diantha shrugged. “Oh, no. He’s 
not any of those things, really. But, 
you see—there happens to be another 
man.” 

“Don’t tell me it’s the Prince of 
Wales.” 

Diantha laughed. “No, it’s just a 
plain, ordinary man, but I like him 
better. He rowed on the Princeton 
crew and stands six feet two in his stock- 
ings, and when he says ‘Come’ I just 
have to come. He lives up in West- 
chester and is with a good firm in Wall! 
Street, but just the same he isn’t Jack 
Mynt and—as you must have guessed— 
mother likes money.” 

I must have answered something to 
this but what I cannot imagine. [ 
merely know that Diantha for two or 
three minutes sat looking out at the hill- 
sides and pastures, her chin again in her 
hand and thinking, no doubt, of six feet 
two in his stockings. I also was looking 
out at the hillsides and pastures but I 
was not seeing them. I was seeing the 
whole preposterous comedy of the past 
five days and seeing it in all its gro- 
tesqueness. 

Here we had been—Nora and Elise 
and Bob Parke and I—a kingdom of 
tiny frogs in a puddle. Poor innocent, 
harmless, Dronnie had been crowned as 
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MRS. HOPPLE 
the monarch of our little pond and to 
the rest of us frogs it had never occurred 
that in the eyes of the whole world he 
would not appear equally regal, equally 
irresistible. 

And now I was seeing the other side 
of it. To the Hopples alike—to mother 
and daughter—Dronnie was only an 
ordinary, middle-aged man of moderate 
means who was merely important enough 
for a note on their calling list. What 
had been nothing more than the casual 
splash of a passing foot on the edge of 
our puddle had appeared to us frogs a 
Satanic and plotted invasion. 

From our respective daydreams, Di- 
antha and I must have awakened at 
about the same moment for the next 
thing I realized was that I was turning 
around on our milking bench and was 
finding her laughing at me. I could 
scarcely blame her, for I was laughing 
at myself. 

“And now,” I suggested, “I suppose 
that you are very sorry that you ever 
confided in me. As a confidant I must 


have been very disappointing.” 


“On the contrary,” she said, “it was 
exactly what I needed. I have found you 
just as absurd and simple and dear as I 
thought you would be in the first place.” 

We stood up at that and we must 
have been gone a long time for, as we 
approached the rear of the house, we 
saw Nora coming out to look for us. 
Behind her was Mrs. Hopple, picking her 
way pettishly and lifting her skirts as 
she passed through the weeds of the hen- 
vards. They were almost within hearing 
when Diantha turned to me for the last 
time. 

“Do you realize,” she asked, “that 
you haven’t even attempted to solve my 
problem?” 

“TI do,” I replied, “and I never shall 
solve it. Ask me some local question— 
about pigs, chickens, or police dogs— 
and I’ll be a Solomon but, when it comes 
to Jack Mynt or the Princeton tiger, I 
wish them both luck. Both of them are 
outside of my puddle, beyond my juris- 
diction.” 
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And it may have been that, from Mrs. 
Hopple at the same time, Nora had also 
imbibed information. Neither one of us 
attempted to compare notes but Nora 
was positively humming when she went 
in to give the children their supper. “A 
very nice sort of woman,” was her only 
comment. 

We were, in short, in a mood when any 
delightful thing might happen and thus, 
an hour later, we were not wholly sur- 
prised when Dronnie himself called us up. 
A slow smile played on Nora’s lips when 
she returned from the telephone. 

“Mr. Andron Ashley, Esquire,” she 
announced, “to say that some guests 
whom he had invited to dinner—men- 
tioning no names—have suddenly failed 
him. He wants to know whether we 
and the Parkes will take their places.” 

“You bet your sweet life we will,” I 
replied, “and, just to show what good, 
noble souls we are, we will not even ask 
their names.” 

Nora agreed with me entirely and so 
did the Parkes, but our princely forbear- 
ance was quite unnecessary for when we 
arrived Dronnie himself at once spat 
forth the name of Mrs. Hopple. 

“You know,” he burst out, “that 
seems to me pretty raw—to cancel a 
dinner engagement at half an hour’s 
notice. And the only excuse she had 
was that she and her daughter were 
going to Newport in the morning and 
she thought that Diantha ought to rest. 

“Oh, well,” he added, a moment later, 
“I’m more than satisfied. Now we can 
settle down for an old-time evening with 
just the old crowd.” 

A burst of melody answered him from 
the grand piano where Elise could not 
even wait until after dinner. But ap- 
parently that piano had not been used 
in some days, for in her usual manner 
Elise had plunged into the piece that 
lay open on the rack. And as he lis- 
tened to her Dronnie looked sharply up 
from his cocktail. 

“That’s funny,” he said. 

And it was funny. It was “Floro- 
dora” that she played. 
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PROMISED TO WHOM? 


BY HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


HAT part of our planet which is 
not exclusively reserved for the 


fishes consists of a substance called 
land.” Parts of this land are good. 
Others parts are not quite so good. Still 
others are downright bad. 

The good parts were occupied first. 
The late comers and the weaker citizens 
were relegated to the less desirable re- 
gions. Of course they cast envious 
glances upon those who were living 
within the bounds of an earthly Para- 
dise; and as soon as they considered 
themselves sufficiently strong they picked 
up their cudgels and hammers, tried to 
push their more fortunate brethren out 
of the Elysian Fields, confiscated their 
houses, stole their wives, and generally 
behaved as the “have nots” have dis- 
ported themselves since time immemo- 
rial whenever they have gained a victory 
over the “haves.” 

Those who are interested in the details 
of such conflict can find complete infor- 
mation in a book which bears the name 
of Joshua, the Son of Nun. 

But what happened in the land of 
Canaan thirty centuries ago does not 
interest us here. It was “small-time” 
stuff. It was a storm in a water-jug. 
Our own problem is an honest-to-God 
hurricane on two full-sized oceans. It 
will take all the seamanship of all the 
sailors in threescore countries to prevent 
a disaster. May the Lord have mercy 
upon those who try to weather this storm 
without charts and a compass! 

We are a young people. We are proud 
of the fact. We could not possibly have 


accomplished that which we have actu- 
ally achieved if we were not inspired by 
the enthusiasm of our own youth. But 
this attitude carries with it some ser- 
ious defects. We always want to know 
about the “here” and “now.” The 
“then” and “there’’ does not interest us. 

As a result, we continually waste tons 
of energy and eons of time upon discus- 
sions which, like the coffin of the late 
Mahomet, are suspended in midair. 
And when we finally reach a conclusion, 
we not infrequently decide upon a policy 
which was tried and given up as inef- 
fectual by Tiglath-Pileser five thousand 
years ago and which was discarded as 
preposterous by the contemporaries of 
Julius Cesar. 

The problem is as old as the hills of 
Connecticut. But there are few things 
about which the local bards have lied as 
cheerfully as about this. Of course it 
would never do to write “Our ances- 
tors were poor churls who lived in the 
slums of Mankind until they went upon 
a foraging expedition and broke into 
somebody else’s country and plundered 
themselves rich.” And so the story is 
revaluated into terms of “divine 
guidance” and “a promised land”’ and 
“inheriting the fulness of the earth and 
the riches thereof.” 

But when we reach the era of the 
Romans and the Greeks and the historian 
takes the place of the skald—when the 
fountain pen takes the place of the un- 
dependable lyre—then we begin to see 
the question under a different and much 
more truthful aspect. Furthermore as 
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the “Roman immigration problem” 
lasted well over a thousand years, we are 
presented with a mass of data which 
might be of some interest if only we cared 
to consult it once in a while for the 
benefit of our own enlightenment. 

It was in the sixth or fifth century 
before the birth of Christ that the wild 
tribes who inhabited the central part of 
Asia (our own esteemed ancestors) began 
to grow tired of a diet of sour milk and 
raw meat and commenced to look for 
something more enticing than a tent on 
the high plateau of Ust-Urt. Their 
Wanderlust drove them first of all in an 
eastern direction. There lay the golden 
cities of Cathay. There they hoped to 
find rich plunder. But the Chinese 
would have naught of these uncouth 
visitors. They built themselves a high 
wall and over the gate they placed a 
placard bearing the pleasant legend, 
“Hanging space only. Keep out!” 

The barbarians laughed and pushed 
on. But an emperor who so dearly loved 
the future of his people that he was 
willing to burn all their books of the 
past was a man who did not believe in 
half-way measures. 

When Shi-Hwana-ti died, the great 
central asiatic migration had started 
upon its westward course, and soon the 
burning villages of Dacia told the Roman 
governors that all was not well with the 
world that had been entrusted to their 
care. 


II 


Twenty years ago while we were still 
in that happy state of mind when a 
simplified form of history served all our 
needs, the period of the so-called Great 
Migrations offered few difficulties. We 
all knew how it had come about. The 
Romans possessed the greater part of the 
western world. A triangle roughly 
consisting of all the territory between 
Syria, Scotland, and Morocco was the 
realm of true civilization. Inside of that 
famous enclosure there was peace (of a 
sort)—roads (of a better sort)—and law 
(of quite a superior variety). Outside 
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of it there was constant strife, trackless 
forests, and anarchy. 

Then the “outside,” driven by hunger 
and greed, had tried to get “inside.” 
There had been a war that had lasted 
almost ten centuries; the Romans had 
fought desperately “‘to keep the foreigners 
out”’; the foreigners had been too power- 
ful for them; the Emperor Valens had 
fallen in the battle of Adrianople, and 
that had been the end. 

It was a gruesome and noble picture— 
a world-empire being overrun by the 
forces of darkness—-Augustus Cesar ly- 
ing dead with a German spear through 
his heart. 

But alas! it was not true. 

This alleged superstate of steel and 
stone, which was supposed to have domi- 
nated western civilization by the brute 
strength of its arms and the cunning 
shrewdness of its rulers, was really a 
structure of very common clay. 

Rome did not go to pieces because it 
had been too harsh in dealing with the 
immigrant. 

It perished through sheer weakness. 

To those who are interested in the 
subject I should like to recommend the 
scraps of personal information that have 
come down to us from the first, the 
second, the third, and the fourth cen- 
tury of our era. They make interesting 
reading. Change a few dates and names, 
and they sound as if they had been 
written day before yesterday in any of 
the thousands of cities that cover this 
broad republic of ours. And they show 
that the intelligent Roman (like his 
intelligent American descendant) did not 
wake up to the true significance of this 
menace until it was too late. Then of 
course there was nothing he could do 
about it. His laws, his manners, his 
customs, his morals, his language—they 
had all been absorbed by an alien race. 
He could count himself fortunate if he 
was allowed to go on living. Often 
enough even that small favor was de- 
nied. 

I know that I am talking in generali- 
ties and treading upon dangerous ground. 
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This article, so far, has read like a pro- 
nunciamiento of one of the prophets of 
the great and glorious Race of Nordics. 
I can hear joy in the camp of our hun- 
dred-percenters. But let me explain. I 
do not mean to imply that I have the 
slightest sympathy for the poor Roman. 
He got what he deserved. For he was 
trying to interfere with one of the basic 
laws of existence, the law which states 
that Nature abhors a vacuum. 

The vacuum in the case was of the 
Roman’s own making. What his ances- 
tors had had in mind when they grabbed 
the greater part of the inhabitable globe 
is immaterial. But the empty spaces 
which covered the greater part of the 
map, that bore the proud title of “Im- 
perium Romanum” were of his own 
making. And because he refused to work 
and to exert himself, and to fill that 
geographical vacuum with the fruits of 
his own labor he lost what he had. This, 
no doubt, was very sad, but in the code 
of the jungle, “‘vain regrets” are quite as 
useless as “if only’s.” 


Il 


It flatters our pride to talk of the 
progress of the last hundred years. If 
only we knew a little more history we 
should understand ourselves better. We 
may think of ourselves as “modern 
people.” In reality, we are cavemen 
driving in flivvers, neolithic aborigines 
going to our sleeping-quarters in electric 
elevators. And the law that the world 
shall belong to him who has the strength 
and the will to hold that which he has 
got stands true to-day as it did at the 
hour of creation. 

This, no doubt, is most unfortunate, 
but in the language of the street, “try 
to buck that fact.” 

At the present time that part of the 
American continent which stretches from 
the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific belongs 
nominally to the descendants of a group 
of people who hailed from the shores of 
the North Sea. They lay claim to this 
vast domain by right of “first possession.” 


And they insist that they shall dictate 
the forms of language and custom and 
culture which shall prevail within this 
rich domain. 

So far so good. I for one (belonging 
to the original race of settlers) have no 
fault to find with such a state of affairs. 
It suits my own interests and prejudices. 
There remains the question, “Can it be 
done?” 

And then, alas, I can see only one 
answer. A great big no. 

Not because we are in any way in- 
ferior in intelligence to those races that 
clamor for admission, but for the simple 
reason that we are inferior in numbers. 

We are to-day the proud owners of 
the most valuable and the most envied 
bit of real estate on the entire globe. 
What we have got everybody else wants. 
But that is not all. 

We cannot for and by and of ourselves 
make adequate use of the riches that 
were so unexpectedly dumped into the 
laps of our grandparents. We cannot 
by and for and of ourselves hope to 
defend a sparsely settled wilderness 
against the hungry claims of over- 
populated and poverty-stricken neigh- 
bors who have reached the point where 
the demarcation line between “being” 
and “not being” is no longer visible to 
the average human eye. 

Of course we shall try to do it. We 
shall try it with harsh measures (after 
the fashion of the Chinese) and with 
mild measures (after the way of the 
Romans) and with half-way measures of 
every sort and variety. 

But we have allowed our chance to 
slip by. Forty years, even twenty years 
ago, we could have held the continent 
for our own race if only we had had the 
courage of our convictions. We could 
then have decreed, “We want this and 
that and the other race of men, and all 
others please stay away.” 

But we were afraid of the consequences. 
Our humanitarian brotherhood (the class 
of men and women who insist upon 
waiting for the anesthetic while the 
patient is rapidly bleeding to death) was 























up in arms against such harsh measures. 
And as a result we did nothing. 

Instead of forming a nucleus of what 
we might roughly call “our own kind,” 
so that in time this might become a 
closely knit unit, able and willing to 
hold its own against the claims of our 
rivals, instead of doing this, we allowed 
ourselves to be swamped beyond the 
saturation point by those who by the 
very nature of their inborn tendencies 
are hostile to our own civilization, and 
when that had happened, we sadly shook 
our heads and said, “Tut, tut! this is 
too bad!” 

Whether it really is too bad or not, 
that I cannot say, and besides, it does 
not matter. Nature or Providence (or 
whatever you wish to call it) has a way 
of her own, her wonders to perform. The 
loss of the older form of American civi- 
lization may lead to gain somewhere else 
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along the line and may give birth to 
something infinitely more beautiful and 
valuable than what exists to-day. 

The old order, however, is not only 


doomed. Itis already a thing of the past. 

It belongs in a museum of ancestral 
relics and in the show-cases of “Ye Olde 
Antique Shoppes.” 

America to-day has reached a point 
corresponding vaguely to that of the 
Roman Empire in the year 378. If we 
recognize this fact and accept it, we may 
still be able to salvage some of the things 
which are most holy to us. 

But if we fail to recognize it (we shall 
probably live just as happily and un- 
concernedly as before) then the law that 
shall rule our conduct shall be the law 
of “the stranger within our gate” and 
we shall be the guests in the house of our 
fathers. 

We had our chance and we missed it. 




















THE PERFECT SETTING 


A STORY 


BY ROY DICKINSON 


they say, are popular. People 

crave to read of starlit mosque 
towers, of the dim forest of minarets 
against the dark sky, the wail of a lone 
camel in the white roadway. We of the 
effete West are interested in the ways of 
turbaned men and veiled women in that 
far land across the hush of many empty 
miles. A land of jackals creeping up 
toward the tents at night instead of 
motors creeping up on traffic towers, 
the moonlit courtyard in the house of 
Bel-Abid, the magnificent one, instead 
of the child’s dancing-class in the ball- 
room of the Park Lane. 

This then, is a story of the far East. 
There men have time to wonder, to love 
all beauteous things, and to ponder on 
life itself and the things that give life its 
pattern: the splendor and the sadness of 
it, its mystery. It is a story of Ghazi- 
pur, that town on the left bank of the 
Ganges north of Benares. The tragic 
experience which befell Rao Howkins 
didn’t happen there, but it started in 
India near Ghazipur. It is, as you know, 
a place where almost anything might 
happen. 

It may be that you have never seen 
Ghazipur, the city of roses and romance. 
Perhaps you have never stood on the 
gray steps above the grave of Lord 
Cornwallis and looked off over the heads 
of the picturesque crowds at the bazaars 
to watch the swarms of river craft 
crowding the broad Ganges, while the 
throb of tom-toms and the moaning viols 
from across the delta made known that 
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within some far circle of flickering lights 
a sunset offering was being made to 
jealous Vishnu, father of gods. Perhaps 
you have never watched from a dark 
hillside the temple oxen with jewelled 
horns and aloe leaves about their necks, 
as they moved majestically toward the 
grove of trees where the high priests 
prepared for their mystic sacrifice. 

You have never seen Ghazipur? 
Neither, unfortunately, have I. 

Mine is a tale which was told with 
tiffin in the blue hills above Ghazipur a 
year ago, and told to me in the hiils 
above the Ramapo by candlelight last 
week. Take passage now to Ghazipur. 


Below them was the sprawling town, 
the Ganges beyond. The smell of cur- 
ried prawns came from the kitchen to 
the rear of Howkins’ house, and the first 
mangoes of the season were fragrant. 
The hookah was bubbling and lazy 
smoke rings hung in the heavy air. The 
sun looked down at a white veranda 
where three men sat under the dusty sky. 
They were all unimportant people, but 
one of them was very rich and wrinkled, 
with bitterness and dignity in the lines 
of his face and a manner of speaking in 
short quick phrases as he smoked. Rao 
Howkins was an Anglo-Indian with the 
dark eyes of his father, the fabulously 
rich merchant of Bombay, and the big 
frame of his mother, who had once 
picked hops in the fields of Kent. 
“Always the collector, from a boy,” he 
was saying. “They taught me to trade 
in stamps at Winchester. Books of 
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I was never satisfied with ordi- 
nary stamps. Had to have the rare ones. 
All my pocket money went for stamps. 
When I went to Paris on vacation I saw 
little there except Von Ferrary’s collec- 
tion in the great palace he built for it. 
Spent more hours looking at Tapling’s 
collection in the British Museum. They 
had rich settings and many of the stamps 
were very rare. I used to dream at night 
about the twenty-fourth blue Mauritius. 
There were only twenty-three known in 
the world, but in the darkness queer 
dreams would come to me about one 
more. ‘There would be a litile old man 
ina shop ina by-street. I could see him 
looking at it by candlelight and I peering 
in at the window behind his head. Then 
I would wake up. I searched every- 
where unsuccessfully for it. I was never 
happy. I always wanted the thing I 
couldn’t get. Almost is best. I found 
that out. Nearly is perfection. You 
discover that about life if you are a col- 
lector. You may be collecting snuff 
boxes or orchids, jade thumb rings or 
pottery. It is the nearly perfect com- 
bination of the thing and its setting 
which is the true perfection in this, our 
unhappy world. One step more and 
you are mad. You go over the line, off 
the blue edge of the world. One must 
stop short of that purple rim which 
limits us here. If you are the true col- 
lector you realize the complete futility 
of life in this plane: Why people have 
illness. Why the beautiful dancing girl 
gets wrinkles and dies of dropsy after all 
her charms have disappeared, and why 
old bent women who once were beautiful 
sell flowers at dawn in Paris streets. 
Collecting anything is like life itself. It 
is the long search for that which never 
was found, the quest unending for that 
perfect thing which cannot quite be 
attained.” 

‘This endures when all created things 
have passed away,” quoted Chan Arjuna, 
the Thibetan, with the somber eyes. 
“This is that Life named the Unmani- 
fest, the Infinite, the All, the Uttermost. 
One would see that great desire every 


them. 
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day if one could but look into human 
hearts. It is why we in the East are 
wise. We know. Those others who 
sing psalms know it not.” 

“IT owned an island once,” said the 
American consul, Sahib O’Rafferty. “‘It 
was just off the coast of South Carolina. 
At night in Ridgewood, New Jersey, 
where I lived then, I'd be thinking of it 
with its palm trees and the stars above, 
with the great green Atlantic growling 
in at its caves and cliffs. One day I was 
in Charleston ready to go out to my 
island. For ten years I had looked for- 
ward to that moment itself. The boat 
was to sail at five in the morning and I 
was there long before. The crew sang 
an old chantey as they loaded their 
cargo. I was looking off over the blue 
to the island that waited for my coming. 
The captain called. The ship was ready 
to put off. I let it go out without me. 
My feet stuck to the sand and only the 
eyes of me looked out where the ship 
went. I didn’t dare to see what the 
place was really like, and it was better 
that way. The dreaming of it was the 
better way, and it’s sure I am the broker 
I sold it to never had half the pleasure 
out of that island the dreams of it gave 
me on winter nights in the north. 
Dreaming is better than going. Is that 
what you mean, Howkins?” 

‘Something like that,”’ continued the 
collector. “But it is far worse when 
one has always searched for the ultimate. 
One comes even closer to it. In collect- 
ing you come finally to search the world 
for some possible thing, and then to 
search again for the right background 
for it. They must be in perfect har- 
mony. And when you won't be satis- 
fied with less, you become a tragic figure 
like every man in all times who has 
sought for perfection and refused to be 
satisfied with less. Every such man or 
woman in all times and in all places has 
met sorrow at the end, has called in vain 
after the golden wings, forever lost in 
the blue sky. It is an impossible quest 
always. 


““T, too, was an idealist. I went from 
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stamp collecting to snuff boxes and 
shawls. Then I collected jade. I had 
to have a bit of carved jade a priest 
owned in the hills up north of Darjeeling. 
Went after it as I always did. Camp- 
fires and the smell of camels. White 
nights in the snow. Long walks in the 
icy mountain mists. Incense smells in 
the cavernous chapels. Then we came 
to the burnished treasures smoldering in 
the gloom. Altar ornaments. Holy 
vessels embossed with turquoise and sil- 
ver. There was trouble then in the hills. 
Darkness and knife thrusts. One of 
them missed my lung by aninch. But I 
came out with the carven god with the 
thin scorn still on his lips that had 
always been there when he looked out 
of the dusk of his temple and watched 
the centuries pass before him in slow 
review. There was no perfect setting 
for so beautiful a bit of jade. It was 
taken by force from a temple. A mu- 
seum is not a good background.” 

“IT have not heard you mention your 
thievery,” muttered Chan. 


“Like all life, the art of collecting is 
cruel and curious,” continued the speaker. 
“Like life it is always a survival of the 


best equipped. One takes what one can, 
as one can, with what one has in knowl- 
edge and judgment, in courage and 
capacity. 

“Then, like all collectors, I came 
finally to the gathering of rare jewels. 
And it is there that harmony is most 
important. Glass cases for pottery. 
Rooms for manuscripts or stamps. Pal- 
aces for paintings or sculpture, but jewels 
require beautiful women for a back- 
ground. A beautiful woman for each 
rare jewel. Each jewel to its own type. 
Take for example that rare topaz the 
Maharajah of Kikaner paid the top 
price for at the Van Dam auction at 
Haarlem last year. Did you see him 
last month at Bombay? He is a col- 
lector but he, too, fails to attain abso- 
lute perfection. He was dancing there 
with a beautiful woman dressed in cloth 
of gold. The night lights and the full 
moon wooed the shadows in her golden 
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hair. There was music of the new 
American variety. She danced well. 
Her lips were carmine and slightly open. 
Her white shoulders were as nearly per- 
fect as any I have observed in a long 
experience in such matters. But the 
almost perfect harmony one would ex- 
pect from a collector of Kikaner’s stand- 
ing and skill was somehow lacking. For 
a topaz requires for its perfect setting a 
woman with eyes of brown, and soft as 
a night moth’s wing. There must be 
deep and smoldering fires in her golden 
hair. The Maharajah’s companion was 
brown eyed but the eyes were of a 
metallic luster. Her hair was not softly 
golden. Although the lady was very 
beautiful, I know—for I also am a col- 
lector—that the Maharajah was not su- 
premely happy at Bombay. Almost but 
not quite; that is the collector’s curse. 
Perhaps it is Adam’s also. 

“T secured at one time a jade thumb 
ring brought from Persia by Nadir Shah. 
It was stolen first from the great Mogul. 
I presented that to South Kensington. 
It is lifeless under glass there. Then 
there was an emerald. Such an emer- 
ald. The French jeweler Tavernier pur- 
chased it for me at a small sale in 
Bourges. Then came the problem of its 
proper background. It required a wo- 
man with hair of red gold and eyes of 
gold also, shining with a slight yellow 
like the eyes of a shy animal at night. 
There was the Princess Catoni who 
seemed right for it. I met her first, as 
I remember, at dinner in the home of the 
Italian Ambassador to France. I saw 
her twice that week. Then came the 
fancy-dress ball at Cannes. She was 
beautiful that night. I watched her as 
she danced all evening long, looking in 
at the light from the dark balcony out- 
side. At midnight I danced once with 
her and later I talked to her for a long 
time on the balcony. There was con- 
versation and champagne. I held her 
close in the shadows. We drove later 
up past that beautiful Gothic castle above 
the town to the home of & man who 
sometimes buys jewels and other things 
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for me. Her husband, I am told, 
searched long for her that night. Her 
hair was red gold and very soft. The 
count searched late that night and for 
several months thereafter. You perhaps 
read the final chapter. It was in that 
wicked and wonderful Portuguese City 
of Macao on the Pearl River west of 
Hong Kong. The Count had followed 
us all the way from Cannes, but I did 
not know it. I had been out that night 
at the gaming tables and had done 
reasonably well. It was terribly hot. 
She fell from the window of our room. 
I had just come into the courtyard and 
saw it all, though I have never agreed 
with the suicide verdict. She died at 
one in the morning. The count, her 
husband, my agent there told me, ar- 
rived eight hours later, just after my 
departure. She was almost but not 
quite the perfect combination. Her 
eyes, as I now remember them, had no 
glint of yellow at all. 

“Then later, as I continued collecting, 
there were rubies that craved for their 


setting a woman with black hair, as a 
raven’s wing, and gray cool eyes like 


dawn in the hills. There were other 
jewels which required other types of 
women to wear them. The search was 
never ending. It led me to many places 
and I knew many women: beautiful 
women with soft hair. It has been dis- 
couraging but also wonderful and very 
often fascinating. Man is at heart the 
hunter, and what game more dangerous 
and more versatile than the sort of 
women who are born to wear jewels? 

“The search for unattainable har- 
mony has always lured men on to the 
edge of the purple rim at the far horizon. 
Beyond the almost is madness, chaos 
and bleak tragedy. That is why I col- 
lect no more.” 

The glare from the sun had become 
blinding. A lone fig tree shivered in the 
waves of heat. O’Rafferty had given 
up the bubbling hookah. He had been 
looking at the pattern of the Persian 
Rug on the opposite wall. It was a good 
pattern, he thought, a tree of gold that 
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had apples against a background of blue 
like a dark night when lamplight streams 
out upon it. Bright colors against the 
somber life of India. He leaned back 
to send a thin thread of cigarette smoke 
straight upward, and asked: 

“Did you then find the true and per- 
fect combination? Did you go over the 
line?” 

“It is not good to tell about,” said 
Howkins. “I have never told. But I 
shall. You may apply it where you will. 
It may be that, if you have any philoso- 
phy in your practical country, it will add 
one thought. For it happened in your 
great country, my friend, and it con- 
cerned the Kashmir star sapphire. That 
was the greatest sapphire of them all. A 
true Asteria with a star of bright blue 
rays, which when the sun struck, would 
reflect deep colors as the sea on a cloudy 
day. It was owned at one time, you 
may remember, by the fourth Gaekwar 
of Kashmir, who secured it from a long- 
haired monk one frosty night on Panjal. 
It was a stone which had always caused 
trouble. It cost four lives on the way 
from the Murree pass along the Jhelum 
valley. The Emperor Akbar gave it to 
the Gurramen order of monks in 1586 
when he annexed Kashmir to the Mogul 
Empire and it had been handed down 
from century to century. Always there 
was violence in its history. My own 
expedition to secure it caused some slight 
international complications. It was the 
occasion for a well-written state paper 
composed by a diplomat without imagi- 
nation. I wore it in my pocket for seven 
years and felt it bruise against the flesh. 
At night, too, it was with me, close by in 
its silken case. Always I could see in 
my dreams the one woman who should 
some day wear it. She would have hair 
like flax with a glint of gold, curling in a 
thousand ringlets above a lovely arched 
neck. Her eyes would have the glam- 
orous magic of bluebells under water, 
so hazily blue. About her hair there 
would be the odor of a rose garden after 
a summer rain. To see my star sap- 
phire hang for a moment in that setting 
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was my dream by day and _ night. 
Plantin of Paris set it skillfully in chased 
platinum for me, and I carried the pend- 
ant in its case twice round the world 
looking for the one woman who could 
wear it. It was a long search and diffi- 
cult. There were many women but not 
the one woman. In your great city of 
New York, one day in July last year, I 
saw at last the face I had searched the 
world for. It was gliding among the 
crowds. I followed as best I could 
through unknown streets. Several times 
I lost the face in the great crowds. One 
day the woman stood before a shop 
window on a side street and I ap- 
proached her slowly from behind. Her 
shoes were shabby and her skirt frayed, 
but the sheen of spun gold was in her 
hair and her eyes were as soft and blue 
as two drops of the Caribbean. I tried 
to speak toher. Then suddenly she was 
gone. That time I lost her for almost 
two weeks. 

“*Every day I walked the streets look- 
ing for that elusive picture among all the 


throng. One morning I picked her face 
from out the crowd again and followed 


her. A few paces behind I walked. For 
many street crossings I followed, and 
each time in the confusion of the limou- 
sines at the crossings I almost lost sight 
of her. Again I would see her walking 
far ahead and follow on. Then she 
went into a tea room on Forty-eighth 
Street, somewhere near an Avenue 
called after one of your presidents. 
Madison is the name. I watched the 
little tea room from the street outside 
and discovered that the owner of the face 
of my dreams presided over the three 
tables at one side of the room. She was 
in fact a waitress. Not a very good one 
either. Every day for three days I went 
in at tea time and sat at one of her tables. 
I would order tea and toast and jam but 
never eat. Instead, I would observe 
closely. At first she seemed shy, then 
she became accustomed to me. In her 
maid’s uniform it was more than ever 
evident that I had finally caught up 
with the unattainable, that I had dis- 
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covered the true harmony of the col- 
lector’s dream: the perfect type to wear 
the perfect stone. It was unbelievable. 
I became almost giddy with excitement. 
She was the one woman for the Kashmir 
sapphire. Then I should take away 
with me both the stone and its setting. 
There was something fine in the thought 
of taking her away from butter and eggs 
and discarded rinds of lemon left in used 
teacups, to some far place where I should 
enjoy to the full both the perfect stone 
and its perfect setting. After making 
her familiar with my appearance for the 
three days, the great moment arrived. 
I would personally hang the pendant 
around her neck. 

“Unfortunately one does not attain 
the true and final perfection in this im- 
perfect world. The vision is always far 
off. When one comes up with it as I 
did, there is always tragedy.” 

The speaker paused. “‘All right,”’ said 
O’Rafferty. ‘“‘Here comes the tragedy.” 

“Tragedy, my friend, is not always 
something so obvious as death,” said 
Howkins, “though in this case it would 
have been far preferable. There is, or 
should be, something sublime about 
death. This was quite different. 

“T rose from my chair to place the 
pendant about her neck. She evaded 
me, struggling. It was terrible. There 
were screams, tea drinkers rose from 
their seats and in a moment a rude 
policeman ran into the shop. The words 
she shouted in a harsh, loud voice will 
always remain indelibly imprinted upon 
my memory. See my friends, how much 
worse than death the situation became. 

“*This old bum,’ she cried, ‘has been 
chasing me around for more than three 
weeks. All over town I see him follow- 
ing me. Every time I stop to look ina 
window, there he is looking over my 
shoulder. I ain’t slept for days. Then 
he comes in here and orders tea for three 
days straight, lookin’ at me like a wolf. 
Just now he jumps up and tries to tie a 
blue bead from Woolworth’s around my 
neck. The old fool is crazy. I want 
him pinched, officer, put him away.’” 























I BELIEVE IN MAN 


BY HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


culty about their religion because 
they insist on starting their reli- 
gion at the end farthest away from them. 
They strain after a cosmic theory, a 
belief in God as an hypothesis to ex- 
plain the universe, and often they have 
a desperate time getting it. One may 
feel keenly the importance of such an 
inclusive cosmic faith and yet may see 
the necessity, in some puzzled minds, 
of being willing to start at the near end 
of the religious question if the far end 
proves at first too difficult. In some 
cases, if a man is having trouble en- 
deavoring to say, “I believe in God,” he 
may get light starting closer home and 
endeavoring to say, “I believe in man.” 
This affirmation is a basic article of 
the Christian faith if the Founder of 
Christianity is to be taken seriously. 
Indeed, it was this emphasis in Jesus’ 
ministry which to his contemporaries 
seemed unique and challenging. They 
were disturbed little if at all by his 
teaching about God. When he taught 
his disciples to pray, “Our Father who 
art in heaven,” he upset no current 
orthodoxies. When he told them that 
God could be interpreted in terms of 
human fatherhood at its best, or pic- 
tured God as sending rain upon just 
and unjust, no one objected. He could 
have gone on through a long and peace- 
ful lifetime saying what he pleased about 
God, but he was hated and crucified 
because of his attitude toward man. 
In his first recorded sermon he raised 
Vor. CLI.—No, 906,—44 


Seni anxious inquirers are in diffi- 


this crucial issue and he never stopped 
raising it. When in his home synagogue 
at Nazareth he preached for the first 
time, and for the last time too, he laid 
bare the immorality of the current racial 
attitude. He pointed out that, with 
many widows in Israel, Elijah had served 
especially a widow of Sidon and that, 
with plenty of lepers at home, Elisha had 
healed a Syrian. On the threshold of his 
ministry he made explicit his impatience 
with contemporary racial exclusiveness 
and his intention to consider man as man 
“for a’ that and a’ that.” They nearly 
killed him for the heresy. They would 
not have been disturbed by his teaching 
about God, but his teaching about man 
awakened all their slumbering ire. 

It was this aspect of Jesus’ message 
which always angered his enemies. The 
three most familiar parables he ever told, 
those of the lost sheep, the lost coin, and 
the lost son, were a spirited defense of his 
attitude toward man. The outlawed 
publicans and sinners were gathering 
about him and the officials of organized 
religion were complaining “This man 
receiveth sinners,” when he told those 
stories and, popular misinterpretation to 
the contrary notwithstanding, they are 
not primarily pictures of God at all. The 
housewife who would not stop her search 
for the lost coin, the shepherd who would 
not cease his quest for the wandering 
sheep, the father who waited with undis- 
courageable welcome for the prodigal are 
all pictures of the attitude of Jesus him- 
self toward neglected and forgotten men. 
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The three stories are his vivid and pas- 
sionate defense of his own attitude. 

Always this was the center of the con- 
troversy which swirled around him. His 
first commandment about loving God 
awakened no question, but his emphasis 
on the second, loving one’s neighbor as 
oneself, at once brought on discussion 
and in the end brought down on the 
young lawyer who started it the crushing 
story of the Good Samaritan. As that 
lawyer turned away with “Go, and do 
thou likewise,” ringing in his ears, it is 
evident that he was not upset by Jesus’ 
teaching about God but that he was 
anxiously upset by Jesus’ teaching about 
man. 

When at last Jesus began courageously 
unfolding the latent implications of this 
attitude, when he explicitly insisted that 
even the sabbath—most sacred of insti- 
tutions—was made for man and not man 
for the sabbath, and that no sabbath law 
would keep him from serving man, the 
storm broke. This teaching and not his 
theology was the crux of his offending. 
Ile even said that at the judgment seat 
no technical, ecclesiastical reasons for 
perdition and salvation would obtain, 
but that human service to the hungry, 
thirsty, naked, sick, and imprisoned 
would prove the one passport to the 
favor of the Eternal. 

In the end they crucified him because 
of this uncompromising humanitarianism 
and the conflict which it involved with 
their traditions. I often wonder how a 
clear and unmistakable statement about 
that came to be left out of the official 
formulations of Christian faith, as though 
they could be genuinely Christian with- 
out it. 


ESUS’ attitude toward human per- 
sonality can be briefly described as 
always seeing people in terms of their 
possibilities. He habitually looked at 
men in terms of what they might become. 
We often do that with children, but the 
marvel of the Master was that he did it 
with most unlikely people. He saw 
prodigals in far countries and thought of 


what they might become, women taken 
in adultery and thought of them in terms 
of their moral possibilities. A disciple 
might cry, “Depart from me; for Iam a 
sinful man, O Lord,” but Jesus answered, 
“Come ye after me, and I will make you 
fishers of men.” People might grow 
bad, like the woman of Samaria, or en- 
crusted in tradition, like academic Nico- 
demus, but Jesus thought of what they 
might yet grow to be. As the Fourth 
Gospel put it, he was constantly giving 
to those who would receive him “power 
to become.” 

To be sure, he was no sentimentalist. 
He could not well have been a sentimen- 
talist in his attitude toward men in view 
of what men did to him. Enduring the 
contumely and public brutality visited 
upon him, Jesus could have been under 
no illusions as to human nature. He 
condemned hypocrisy and cruelty with 
scathing words and cried, “Beware of 
men.” But like fresh springs beside the 
sea which rise renewed after the salt 
tides have gone over them, the Master’s 
confidence in the potential worth of 
human personality was ultimately un- 
discourageable. In this realm he has 
been the supreme seer. 

Indeed, this attitude of Jesus toward 
personality is one of the major springs 
of Western democracy. Democracy is 
not simply politics, election by a major- 
ity, government by a parliament. It is 
also the conviction that there are ex- 
traordinary possibilities in ordinary peo- 
ple and that if the doors of opportunity 
are thrown open wide enough surprising 
consequences will come from unlikely 
sources. We must not let the eugenists, 
with their lurid and needed warning 
about our folly in killing off the best 
breeds and multiplying from the worst, 
blind our eyes to this other, hopeful fact. 
Shakespeare was the son of a bankrupt 
butcher and a woman who could not 
write hername. Beethoven was the son 
of a consumptive mother and a father 
who was a confirmed drunkard. Schu- 
bert was the son of a peasant father and 
a mother in domestic service. Michael 
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Faraday was born over a stable, his 
father an invalid blacksmith, his mother 
a common drudge, and his education 
began by selling newspapers on London’s 
streets. In France they selected by 
popular vote the greatest Frenchman 
who ever lived—not Napoleon, but Louis 
Pasteur, maker of modern medicine, the 
son of atanner. Democracy is not sim- 
ply a political system; it is a moral move- 
ment and it springs from adventurous 
faith in human possibilities. With all 
its futilities, blunders, and tragic inepti- 
tudes, we must everlastingly believe in 
it, for unsuspected possibilities in com- 
mon folk do appear when the doors of 
opportunity are opened wide. 

In a real sense, this insight was Jesus’ 
specialty. His estimate of human per- 
sonality, its divine origin, its spiritual 
nature, its supreme value, its boundless 
possibilities, has been rightly called his 
most original contribution to human 
thought. And, in consequence, we know 
by a sure instinct that wherever a man 
holds this estimate of human worth and 


lives as though it were true, he is a man 


whom Jesus would approve. There are 
many places in modern Christianity 
where one wonders what the Founder 
would think. In great conventicles of 
worship with elaborate liturgies and gor- 
geous ceremonies, one sometimes won- 
ders what Jesus would think. In eccle- 
siastical assemblies where men rally 
around partisan standards and grow en- 
thusiastic over sectarian shibboleths, one 
wonders what Jesus would think. When 
Christians malign Christians about di- 
vergencies of theological opinion that 
never yet made any difference to charac- 
ter, one wonders what Jesus would think. 
But there is one place where uncertainty 
vanishes. Wherever a man cares for 
men, gives himself in service to them, 
sees beneath forbidding exteriors hidden 
possibilities, wherever in any church, or 
in none, comes the spirit of St. Francis 
of Assisi and Father Damien, of John 
Howard, David Livingstone, Horace 
Mann, General Booth—there one is cer- 
tain what Jesus would think. 
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O basic is this faith in man in the 
religion of Christianity’s Founder 
that there is no road to his view of God 
which does not start with his view of 
human personality. It is usually put 
the other way: believe in God, accept 
the church’s faith in God, the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, 
and as a natural and spontaneous conse- 
quence you will take right attitudes 
toward men. Familiar as that approach 
is, it is fundamentally false. 

Historically, it breaks down. The 
contemporary enemies of Jesus believed 
in God and in their most bigoted and in- 
human deeds thought that they did God 
service. Any day they would have faced 
martyrdom for their faith in God, but 
they took no such attitudes toward hu- 
manity as Jesus did. 

Experimentally, this approach to al- 
truism by way of theology breaks down. 
We all know people who believe in God, 
who would no more be thought atheists 
than anarchists, but who in their human 
relationships are among the most unde- 
sirable citizens in the community. Hard 
as flint, arrogant as Lucifer, they walk 
among us believing in their God. 

Moreover, this familiar formula which 
makes one’s humaneness dependent on 
one’s theology breaks down Biblically. 
Shall we say that a man first loves God 
and then spontaneously will love his 
neighbor well? But the New Testa- 
ment reverses the order. “He that lov- 
eth not his brother whom he hath seen, 
cannot love God whom he hath not 
seen.”’ Shall we say that a man first is 
forgiven by God and then naturally over- 
flows into magnanimous relations with 
his fellows? But the New Testament 
puts it the other way around. “If ye 
forgive not men their trespasses, neither 
will your Father forgive your trespasses.”” 
Shall we say that the worship of God 
comes first and love of man inevitably 
follows? The New Testament takes pains 
to state the contrary. “If, therefore, 
thou art offering thy gift at the altar, 
and there rememberest that thy brother 
hath aught against thee, leave there thy 
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gift before the altar, and go thy way, 
first be reconciled to thy brother, and 
then come and offer thy gift.””. Shall we 
say that a right attitude toward Christ 
is the precedent condition of a right atti- 
tude toward men? But the New Testa- 
ment says that it is impossible to take a 
right attitude toward Christ without 
taking an unselfish attitude toward men. 
‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these 
my brethren, even these least, ye did it 
unto me.” We may think as we please 
about the matter, but there is no ques- 
tion as to what the Bible thinks. In the 
New Testament there is no road to the 
heart of God that does not lead through 
the heart of man. 

With Jesus, in particular, no other 
highway except this one which Seeley 
long ago called his “enthusiasm for hu- 
manity” brings one to his idea of God. 
We may deduce God from the vastness 
and order of the external universe; we 
may philosophize about God until we 
are intellectually convinced that theism 
is true; we may accept the creeds of 
Christendom as supernaturally depos- 
ited; but in no such way shall we reach 
Jesus’ characteristic idea of the Divine. 
Like Millet, the painter, who picked up 
Normandy peasants that nobody had 
thought worth painting and in his “ An- 
gelus”’ and “Gleaners”’ made them strong 
and beautiful so that we cross the sea to 
look at them, so Jesus habitually treated 
human personality. Let a man start 
with that spirit and then rise from his 
care for men and his faith in them to 
think of the Eternal as the Goodwill 
behind his goodwill, the Purpose behind 
his purpose, and thereby he has gotten 
at the distinguishing attribute of Jesus’ 
God. ‘To God through love for man was 
the road traveling which the Master 
reached his unique heights of spiritual 
vision. He explicitly described it him- 
self: “If ye then, being evil, know how 
to give good gifts unto your children, 
how much more shall your Father who 
is in heaven!” 

To be sure, the other side of the 
matter is true also: a vital faith in God 
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so experimentally attained reacts power- 
fully on life. Religious faith in this 
regard is like scientific faith. A physicist 
in some special realm proves the uni- 
formity of law and then moves up from 
his limited area of experiment to the 
comprehensive faith that the whole uni- 
verse is law-abiding—a proposition which 
cannot be proved. Returning, then, with 
that inclusive conviction about the na- 
ture of the universe, he finds all his work 
supported and illumined and is sustained 
by his cosmic faith when, in this area or 
that, he cannot find the law or is baffled 
by apparent lawlessness. Soa Christian 
rises in his thought through man to God 
and returning brings with him a convic- 
tion about the nature of the moral uni- 
verse which sustains and steadies him. 
But he must go through that door of 
human sympathy and not climb up some 
other way if he is to understand Jesus. 
He who tries to say, “I believe in God” 
without knowing what it means to say, 
“T believe in man,” has not come within 
reaching distance of the Christian God 
at all. An agnostic who reverently 
shares Jesus’ attitude toward man has a 
fairer claim to the name Christian than 
a baptized pagan with a correct theology 
whose human relationships are untouched 
by the spirit of the Master. 


HEN, therefore, men say that 
Christianity has not been tried 
they are speaking truly. Many imita- 
tions have been tried but, except in lim- 
ited areas, not this kind of Christianity, 
and a large part of our Western civiliza- 
tion to-day is an explicit and organized 
denial of it. The critical struggle for 
the dominance of Christian principles 
lies in this realm. The present protag- 
onists of orthodoxy are locating Anti- 
christ in the wrong place. To change 
one’s forms of thought as new knowledge 
comes, to see the creative activity of the 
Eternal in terms of evolution instead of 
fiat, or to make the spiritual quality of 
Christ, not a miracle of supernatural! 
birth, one’s reason for reverencing him— 
such things are not Antichrist. 
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The real Antichrist is to be found in 
another place. All irreverent treatment 
of human personality in individual rela- 
tionships or social institutions—that is 
essentially Antichrist. That is an utter 
denial of the Christian God and of Jesus 
as his revealer. Racial prejudice, social 
pride, industrial cruelty, war, personal 
selfishness and lust—these are the real 
sins against the real God and they have 
one common quality—they treat human 
personality with contempt. 

To be a Christian is a searching mat- 
ter and it starts close at home. If aman 
is having difficulty in beginning his reli- 
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gion at the far end Jet him not use that 
as an excuse for irreligion. He can at 
least begin at the near end. Celsus, the 
pagan, in the third century attacked 
Christianity’s excessive valuation of the 
human soul and the idea that God takes 
special interest in man. That attack 
shows real insight. That is touching 
the nerve of the matter. That pagan 
knew what Christianity is better than 
many Christians have known it. Elimi- 
nate his scorn and the rest is true: the 
root of Christianity is reverence for per- 
sonality and faith that God must care 
for the spiritual values of his universe. 


LOST—AN APRIL 


BY MARY BRENT WHITESIDE 


OW can new Aprils come, when one was lost 
Out of the withering gold of all the years— 
Brief fires burned to silver of long frost; 
Spent ardors cooled in quietude of tears? 


Last year I knew the beauty of a sea 
Where faded cities hold an opal dream, 
And climbed warm olive slopes of Italy, 
And walked in Egypt by a glamorous stream. 


These lands know starlight beautiful as death, 
And year long wear their ardent colors still,— 
Oh, shall there come again the March wind’s breath, 
And wild arbutus on a waiting hill? 


How can they truly know the rapturous Spring, 
If Beauty never lies upon a bier? 

Oh, magic past the heart’s imagining, 
In that one April that I lost last year! 




















THE ONCE OPEN ROAD 


BY CHARLES MERZ 


HIS is a song of the once open 
road. Is there as much as five 
miles of highway left in the United 
States to-day without ten filling stations 
and at least one farmhouse called Ye 
Willowe Inne? Take your car beyond 
its accustomed haunts on a journey of 
exploration. The short stretch of road 
with its pop-stands, gas tanks, post cards, 
“hot dogs,” ukeleles, kewpie dolls, and 
chocolate almond bars to which you 
are accustomed, and of which you think 
as something peculiar to your locality, 
is the broad and pulsing artery of a 
nation. 


I am a traveler returned from a motor 
trip which was in no way exceptional, 
and which took me off the beaten track 
only when the signs said “Closed, De- 


tour.” It was a voyage of discovery 
none the less. It took me only a thou- 
sand miles or so; but this thousand was 
from New York into the Middle West— 
and there lay out over the headlights an 
impressive and hitherto unimagined 
Main Street, which showed no sign of 
stopping when I left it and which pre- 
sumably runs on forever. 

Perhaps you know the road. It is not 
hard to find. It begins almost anywhere, 
climbs a hill, and runs off between two 
rows of brightly painted numbers on its 
fences, trees, and posts. It is the Dixie 
Highway, or the Lincoln Highway, or 
the Lackawanna Trail, it is the Mohawk 
Trail, or the Yellowstone Trail, or the 
Roosevelt Million Dollar Highway, or 
the National Old Trails Road. It is a 
broad avenue, paved, and with our na- 
tional talent for order we have plastered 
it with good advice. It is impossible to 


lose one’s way, and difficult to lose one’s 
life. Enough signals in the form of 
signboards, crossbars, death’s heads, 
watchtowers, red lights, bells, and fog- 
horns guard the approach to every 
danger spot to warn all but the in- 
sensible that locomotives run on railway 
tracks. The slightest deviation from 
the straightway is forecast half a mile 
ahead. Hills have their lefts and rights. 
A white streak cuts the road in two, 
with a keep-to-your-own-side code pro- 
tecting the ascending sheep from being 
fouled by the descending goats. There 
is every safeguard here which engineering 
can devise, every service which can be 
performed by free-air tanks and expert 
tire-changers, every dissuasion which can 
be brought to bear to keep travelers 
from self-destruction. This is the road 
triumphant. 

Over it travels, for many hours of the 
day, a vast company of motors. Up 
and down the well-protected hills, over 
crossroads carefully chalked for left-hand 
turns, and past such bits of roadside 
history on billboards as “‘Fremont—6 
mi. from here—is the former home of 
the nineteenth President of the United 
States and a center of the cutlery trade,” 
the long procession picks its way. Amer- 
ica is cruising. It is bumper to bumper, 
sometimes, for a mile, with no interfering 
from the sidelines. Inside his gate a 
farmer pulls his team up short and counts 
a string of sixteen cars before he sees a 
loophole in the traffic. The pace is 
steady, seldom changing, just a little 
more than the law allows. Only rarely 
does the caravan slow down. Then horns 
toot and heads are thrust out nervously 
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tolook ahead. Somewhere a slow-mover 
is holding up the line. He creeps along, 
deaf, dumb, and blind, rebellion in his 
rear. More sirens blare, clutches shift, 
brakes bite. What is the matter up 
there, anyway? Somebody must be look- 
ing at the scenery! Doesn’t that fellow 
know that if the rest of us don’t get to 
Jamesport at 2:05 we shan’t reach Cres- 
ton by 2:36—and if we don’t reach 
Creston by 2:36—well, then we shan’t 
reach Smithtown by 3:45? . . . Not 
that there is anything special for us to 
do at Smithtown. .. . 

One car slips by. Another car. A 
third, a fourth, a fifth, a sixth. The 
pace picks up again. All this company 
is hurrying on, plainly in search of some- 
thing badly wanted. Impressions? Yes. 
Impressions of a never-ending road, a 
thousand farms, no-parking signs, suc- 
cessive towns passed through at twenty 
miles an hour, back-axles of no end of 
ears. Thrills? Yes. Thrills of scenery 
worth stopping for if there were only 
time, of police on motor cycles masked 
as fellow-tourists, of gorgeous sunsets 
well worth watching if the top were 
down, of getting home, at last, without 
a puncture. Trophies? Yes. Trophies 
to bring back memories of this day of 
travel: grass baskets, toy balloons, and 
paper-knives; bead bags, artificial fruit, 
and sea-shells with an echo. A family 
of six will drive two hundred miles to 
bring home three balls of glass with 
imitation butterflies inside. We are a 
great people for collecting local fauna. 
It was a cynical German who guessed, 
in war days, that France was fighting for 
Alsace-Lorraine, Britain for the Channel, 
and America for souvenirs. 


II 


When the Via Appia was still a high- 
way to be bragged about, and young 
Roman gentlemen sped from Venusia to 
Tarentum at so many milia an hour, 
there were occasional monuments and 
arches on the way. Some of them still 
stand, landmarks of achievement. His- 


tory was written here; for each arch 
marked a new outpost and a new foot- 
hold for Roman culture. We cannot do, 
in America, as the Romans did, either 
in or out of Rome. But at least we have 
marked our own highways with appropri- 
ate symbols. What the arch was to 
Rome the filling station is to America. 

For, as the Romans built their high- 
way step by step, first to Capua, then 
Beneventum, then on to the very heel of 
Italy at Brundusium, so the march of 
the filling station across country marks 
the progress of a civilization which can 
live in new mobility, new comfort, and 
new speed. The change is unmistakable. 
Twenty years ago, before efficient manu- 
facture and an inexhaustible supply of 
secondhand machines had brought motor 
travel within easy reach of the most 
average citizen, the filling station was an 
oddity on the road. The iron siphon, 
gargling gasoline for its customer in a 
glass jar for a moment, before spewing 
it into a waiting motor, was still unin- 
vented. These were the days when travel 
was a matter of luck and the tourist 
outward bound stoked up with gasoline 
and oil enough to carry him from one 
city to another. He could not look for 
succor on the road. Unless he thought 
about his gasoline ahead of time he 
would have to walk a mile and borrow 
from a farmer. We had not yet marked 
our Roman roads with arches. These 
were the days of extra fuel carried in 
a can, of rear-door tonneaus, acetylene 
lamps, and rims which were not demount- 
able. The filling station, where it existed 
in its rudimentary form, was still the 
mere adjunct of a garage whose weightier 
business lay in repairs to motors. It 
had not yet isolated itself or evolved its 
own characteristic architecture. It had 
not yet taken to the road. Nor had 
America. The rise of the filling station 
is coincident with the conquest of America 
by Americans. Gas tanks began to line 
the road as we acquired the ability to 
run over an entire country instead of 
staying put at home. 

We do not stay put at home. We 
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ramble. It is left to the filling station 
to supply the nucleus of a new inter-city 
life. Here is a convenient stopping place, 
a friendly caravansary at which men 
pause, re-fuel, light pipes, counsel one 
another as to roads, trade warnings about 
speed traps, and pass the time of 
day. Here is amiability and conver- 
sation shorn of reticence: a first-edition 
Chevrolet is as good an introduction as 
anew Minerva. Hereisaricher, creamier 
cross-section of America than is to be 
found on any Main Street: for the reason 
that many Main Streets have poured 
their quotas into it. 

Nothing else in America caters to a 
clientéle so cosmopolitan. A moving 
picture theater cannot do it. Neither 
can a church, nor a ball game, nor the 
benches in a park. For all these draw 
their crowds from just round the corner. 
The filling station draws its crowds from 
everywhere. On the heels of a Rolls 


from upper Fifth Avenue, making time 
on its way to Saratoga, come six Alabama 
negroes, male and female, in a rebuilt 


Ford. Ten cars in a row may bear the 
license plates of five different states. All 
classes and kinds of men from all corners 
and sections of the country meet for a 
moment to discourse casually of fuels, 
markets, taxes, prohibition, Congress, 
Coolidge, Chaplin, Darwin, Darrow, 
glands, and cords. “I was talking last 
week with a fellow from down Florida- 
way,” the Indiana farmer tells his 
neighbor, home from a jaunt to Mich- 
igan. 

The filling station is a rare spot, in a 
country of magnificient distances, for 
the cross-pollination of ideas. 


Il 


Travelers from abroad who come to 
this country looking for something 
characteristically American in America, 
and who hesitate between lower Broad- 
way, the Pullman smoker, Ringling 
Brothers, a Kansas farmyard, the quick- 
lunch restaurant, Chautauqua, and a 
night at Coney Island, can do worse 
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than choose an enterprising gas mart 
on a national highway. 

For one thing, it is regular. And what 
aims to be typical of America must be 
regular. It must permit of as little 
deviation as possible from a standard 
which has been agreed upon as perfect, 
whether it is a standard for a sleeping- 
porch, a bath mat, or a successful mag- 
azine. That is what we ask of our 
newspapers and our happy endings in 
the movies, our breakfast foods, our 
political parties, and our Sunday after- 
noons. That is what we do not need to 
ask of our filling stations. They give it 
to us of their own accord. Conformity 
to our best standards of efficiency, equal- 
ity, and speed is theirs, at all points, in 
abundance. 

For not by so much as three dents in 
the contour of its battered water-can 
does one filling station differ from an- 
other. Each is the product of a national 
art, perfected and unchanging. There 
is the low shelter with its gabled roof. 
There is the custodian in khaki trousers 
with a shirt open at the throat and a 
slightly perceptible scorn for anything 
which lacks eight cylinders. There are 
the two great pumps outside his door, 
precisely like all other pumps, at every 
other station: consistently of the same 
height, the same diameter, the same 
cheery shade of red. There is the half- 
circle of cement driveway which makes 
an arc between these siphons, from the 
road outside. At one end of this cement 
is painted in white letters rv. At the 
other end is painted in white letters 
out. Not once in years, in this conformist 
nation, does it occur to any traveler to 
mutiny at these designations and attempt 
the our end for his rn. 

Here, if it is for something typical of 
America that you are looking, is a scene 
which can be reproduced on any frontier 
of the country: people doing the same 
thing in the same way in vast numbers 
for the same purpose. It is not easy in 
any other place to find so much like- 
mindedness, or to observe so success- 
fully that certain American customs have 
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developed an uncompromising ritual of 
theirown. Acar pulls up. There follows, 
in regular order, the disagreement be- 
tween passengers in the front seat and 
passengers in the rear seat as to what 
brand of gasoline was purchased at the 
last station, the dispute as to whether 
this new brand is the same or not the 
same, the corollary dispute as to whether 
it does or does not make the slightest 
difference, the descent from the car to 
stretch the legs, the salutation to the 
agent of the station, the setting of the 
gauge, the turning of the crank, the 
shaking of the hose for whatever residue 
remains inside, the comment from the 
purchaser, “That’s right, I want the 
dividend,” the observation from the rear 
seat, ““Isn’t Gus a scream?” 

Blindfold a man, whisk him around 
the continent, set him down in an un- 
known city and, from watching its 
manners for an hour, he might guess its 
name. But put him down in front of a 
filling station, any filling station, and 
not even a sixth sense could tell him 
whether he was one mile from the Boston 
Public Library or lost on the Dakota 
plains. 


IV 


Listen to the conversation of two 
travelers. They have pulled up at the 
siphons to buy oil. They are complete 
strangers: voyagers who have passed, 
met once by chance, and will not meet 
again. The first is eating a “hot dog” 
and waiting for his change. He is, as the 
crow flies, sixteen miles from home. For 
a traveler on the open road, a client at 
the filling station, that is a shamefully 
short distance. Wild horses would not 
drag the admission from his lips. 

He looks at the customer on his left, 
and nods, “How far you come?” he 
asks, then adds, “Come thirty-five since 
noon, myself. Not bad for an hour, eh?” 

The other cocks his head. He too is 
eating a “hot dog,” while his son re- 
moves the wrapping from a chocolate bar. 

“No, not bad,” he says. “Come about 
that far myself. Let’s see. Been on the 
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road an hour and a half and covered 
forty-six.” This with an unseeing glance 
at his speedometer, which shows plainly 
that he has covered twenty-five. 

“Come from the west, through Free- 
port?” asks the first. 

“Freeport? Yes, that was the name of 
it. A little town about six miles back.” 

“Roads good?” 

“Roads fair. One detour, with a lot 
of sand.” 

** Sand: aa 

“Yes, heavy sand. Of course it don’t 
make any difference to this car.” 

“My car either.” 

“This car is great on sand.” 

“Yeh? My car is a bear at sand.” 

“Hills, too.” 

“Hills? Say, this car of mine will go 
up hills like a greased pig shot out of a 
barrel. Why, coming up a Lill near 
Schuyler Falls I passed three cars stall- 
ing, one of them an eight. Just have 
to touch the throttle—” 

“TI know. Same way with mine. 


Passed a Mercedes back there a way 


just like it was standing still. Say, this 
boat of mine—”’ 

“And distance! Oh boy, but this car is 
a bird for distance. Never had her out 
in my life but I got twenty to the gallon. 
Never had her out, I guess, but I got 
twenty-one—” 

“Yeh? This car of mine’ll just about 
get that. Nearer twenty-two, I think. 
And run? Say, runs like a locomotive. 
Never have to touch her. Haven’t had 
the hood up in two years, I guess.” 

“No? Meneither. Longer than that, 
I guess. Must be nearer three. This 
car—well, good luck and I'll have a 
look at that sand of yours. Here’s my 
change.” 

Clutches grind. Off on the trail they 
go, one headed east, one headed west. 
What does it matter that five miles down 
the road both will have their coats off, 
bending over smoky motors? This is a 
humdrum, mechanistic age, but are men 
to have no chance at all to tell each other 
sagas? 


The Indians are dead. There are no 
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Blackfeet left to conquer. There is no 
pioneering to be done, no corner of a 
wide country undiscovered, no stubborn 
soil which has never yielded to the plow. 
What is there left for Americans to 
make epics of, if not their motors? 


Vv 

There is, I suppose, something to be 
said for the Woolworth Building and 
the county fair, for the roller-coaster 
and the nineteenth hole, for the non-stop 
elevator to the fifteenth floor and the 
cut-rate excursion to Niagara—as the 
most typically American thing about 
America. But the filling station cannot 
be ignored. Bright siphons gleaming in 
the sunshine, it is a symbol of speed, of 
regularity, of deep desire for adventure: 
all three are attributes of the American 
scene. But beyond these three, and 
above all else, the filling station is 
symbolic of the looseness of our attach- 
ment to the soil. 

No other people run around on wheels 
as we do. There are motor cars abroad; 
but not a tenth as many in all Europe. 
There are touring clubs in France; there 
are treks from England into Scotland; 
but only Americans suddenly decide 
after supper to bring the family motor 
from its shed and take it of an evening 
for a run which would be thought a day’s 
expedition anywhere in Europe. There 
is constantly in progress in America a 
migration beside which, from the point 
of view of numbers, the flight of the 
chosen people into Egypt was a mere 
local disturbance of a minor order. A 
few thousand people crossed the Nile. 
Hundreds of thousands cross the Missis- 
sippi. There are nineteen million auto- 
mobiles in the United States. Assume 
that at any given moment no more than 
a mere one per cent of them is on the 
road. That still means one hundred 
and ninety thousand cars, forever flitting 
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from one filling station to another, with 
half a million people on their backs, 
Where are they going, why are they 
speeding, what do they hope to find? 

The spoils and knowledge they bring 
home are no answer to these questions. 
Surely it is worth no man’s while to 
drive three hundred miles to add another 
pennant to his string, or to scurry across 
country for the ostensible purpose of 
viewing the scenery, without stopping 
anywhere en route save for a change of 
tires, or to bring back from a point one 
hundred and eighty-three miles distant 
an impression of two dozen policemen 
and seven cities all alike, or to hurry 
half the day for the apparent purpose of 
arriving at a point far enough away to 
make it necessary to turn at once and 
hurry home. No rational explanation 
can suffice for wandering so purposeless. 
It is not a matter of reason. It is 
something in the blood. 

For the history of this country is the 
history of the chase. First there was the 
settlement of the East, then the push to 
the West, then the doubling back of 
those who could not find what they 
sought behind the hills and looked for it 
again in the haunts of their forefathers. 
We are a young nation, and the roving 
spirit is still robust in us. If we cannot 
rove for the purpose of settling a conti- 
nent, we shall at least rove, daily or 
nightly, for the pleasure of seeing some- 
thing, anything, or seeing nothing and 
merely having been. Europe may stand 
fast, in its love of stability and a settled 
home. Ours is freedom from the soil 
and independence of the dead. 

Horns toot. One car slips past the 
slow-mover who is holding up the line. 
Another car. A third, a fourth, a fifth, 
a sixth. The pace picks up again. 

Twilight in September. Over the hills 
winds the caravan: lunches gone, lights 
twinkling, tonneaus full of goldenrod, 
America revisited, 
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THUNDER ON THE LEFT 


A STORY IN FOUR PARTS—PART III 
BY CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


Summary of Parts One and Two.—Thunder on the left, in the old Roman superstition, was a direct 
warning from the gods; those who heard it were wise to lay aside whatever they were doing and try 
to understand what warning the heavens intended to convey. 

The story begins on Martin’s tenth birthday, when he and his younger sister Bunny invite some other 
children for a smal] party. They discuss whether Grown Ups really have a good time. When the 
candles on the birthday cake are blown out, Martin makes a wish: it is not stated what this is, but 
the suggestion is plain that he wishes to go, unsuspected, as a spy in the world of adults to see what 
their life is really like. 

The story is immediately projected twenty-one years into the future. The scene is unchanged. The 
reader divines that some of the characters are the children of the birthday party, now grown. Phyllis 
(Mrs. Granville) now has children of her own; she and her husband George have taken the old house 
for the summer, after it had stood vacant a long time. Phyllis finds a strange man in the garden, 
whom she takes to be an eccentric artist. This, of course, is Martin. 

Mr. and Mrs. Granville are making preparations for a picnic, at which there are to be three guests 
(Mr. and Mrs. Brook and Miss Clyde) who are the Ben, Ruth, and Joyce of the prologue. Phyllis 
invites Martin to join them. But his presence seems to act as a precipitating agent; the queer child- 
like candor of his personality has a dangerously explosive effect. Emotional tensions that have been 
held in uncertain balance now grow too strong for concealment. Martin, a kind of symbol of the 
unspoiled essence of life, is entirely unaware of sex, which is the lightning surcharged in the clouds 
that overhang the scene. Phyllis, only half-conscious of the crisis in which her husband is struggling, 
is strangely moved by Martin and seems to find in him some unguessed answer to her secret question- 
ings. She is about to declare herself to Martin, but finds that he has run down to the beach with the 
children. George, before the arrival of the guests, tries unsuccessfully to explain to Phyllis his pre- 
monition of disaster, and his troubled passion for Joyce which has been an inward fever. Phyllis, simi- 
larly, struggles to express her enchantment to Martin, who does not seem to understand. Martin, 
bathing with the children, meets Bunny, his dead sister, who urges him to go away. The arrival of 
Ben and Ruth and Joyce brings all the characters onto the stage, ready for the quickening tensions 
of the evening.—The Editors. 


orbed itself to a whole. 


N | OW it was dusk: dusk that 
takes away the sins of the world. 
Under that soft cone of shadow, 

wagged like a dunce cap among the stars, 

are folly and glamour and despair; but 
no sin. The day was going back to the 
pure darkness where all things began; 
to the nothing from which it had come; 
to the unconsciousness that had sur- 
rounded it. The long, long day had 


Its plot and 
scheme were perfect; its crises and sus- 
penses artfully ordered; now darkness 
framed it and memory gave it grace. 
Tented over by upward and downward 
light, mocked by tinsel colors and im- 
possible desires, another cunning micro- 
cosm was complete. 

“T like your orchestra,” said Joyce. 
They were all sitting on the veranda 
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steps. From the garden and the dunes 
beyond came the rattling tremolo of 
summer insect choirs. 

No one spoke fora moment. Phyllis 
was enjoying a relaxation after the effort 
of the dinner table. It was no longer 
necessary to think, every instant, of 
something to say. Darkness takes the 
place of conversation. It replies to 
everything. Like fluid privacy the 
shadow rose and flowed restfully about 
them; faces were exempt from scrutiny; 
eves, those timid escapers from ques- 
tion, could look abroad at ease. Re- 
prieved from angers and anxieties, the 
mind yearned to come home under the 
roof of its little safe identity. It had 
not forgotten the distractions that make 
life hard: quarrels, the income tax, 
unanswered letters, toothache; but 
these hung for a moment merely a pretty 
sparkle of fireflies. I feel as though I 
were really Me, Phyllis thought. I wish 
there were someone to hold my hand. 

I wonder if I do like it? “Joyce thought 
as soon as she heard her own voice. 

Come home, come home to yourself, 
cried the incessant voice of darkness. 
The soulless musicians of earth fiddled 
with horrid ironic gusto. Nothing is 
true but desire, they wailed and whee- 
dled. Now they were fierce piccolo and 
pibroch; now they had the itinerant 
rhythm of bawdy limericks. 

Special intensity of silence seemed to 
emanate from Ben and Ruth, who sat 
close together on the top step. In the 
general pause theirs was like a hard core: 
it was not true silence but only repressed 
speech. The smell of Ben’s cigar floated 
among the group like an argument. It 
had a sensible, civilized, matter-of-fact, 
downtown fragrance. It seemed to 
suggest that someone—even the crick- 
ets, perhaps—should put down a propo- 
sition in black and white. Joyce had 
a feeling that Ben and Ruth were wait- 
ing for anyone to say anything; and 
that when it was said they would 
jointly subject it to careful business- 
like scrutiny. Contents noted, and 
in reply would say— 
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“Orchestra?” repeated Ben, in a puz- 
zled voice. 


“The crickets.”” (She tried not ty 


make it sound like an explanation. 
“Td forgotten that nights on the Island 
were like this.” 

Martin was sitting just below her 
He had been playing with the pebbles 
on the path, picking them up and drop- 
He turned and looked up 


ping them. 
at her. 

“Like what?” he asked. 

She had the same sensation of dishe- 
lief she had felt at the dinner table. 
One must be strangely innocent or 
strangely reckless to ask questions like 
that. George’s face shone in the flare 
of a match: he looked emptily solemn 
and pensive as men always do while 
lighting a pipe. Joyce felt as though 
there were a kind of conspiracy to make 
her take the lead in talking. 

“They fiddle away as though it was 
the most important night that ever 
happened,” she said, a little nervously. 
“ As though they think it’s a First Night 
and the reviewers are here from the 
newspapers.” 

“Tt is the most important night that 
ever happened,” said Phyllis slowly. 
“It’s now.” There was a queer fright- 
ened tremble in her voice.” 

“There'll be a moon a little later,” 
said George. He said it rather as 
though this would be creditable to him, 
as host. 

“No, George, don’t let there be a 
moon. Not everything at once; it’s 
too much.” 

Something in George’s outline showed 
that he thought Phyllis was merely 
chaffing him; but Joyce was more clair- 
voyant. For the first time she became 
aware of some reality in Phyllis: saw 
that she was more than just George’s 
wife. There was in her some buried 
treasure that no one had ever taken the 
trouble to hunt for. Why, she’s lovely, 
Joyce thought. In a sudden impulse 
she wanted to take Phyllis’s hand; her 
own fluttered liftingly in her lap; she 
restrained it, for she felt that she would 
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want to kiss George before very long 
and it didn’t seem quite square to be in 
love with a man and his wife simultane- 
ously. It would be extravagant, she 
supposed sadly. 

“We don’t need a moon,” 
“with Mrs. Granville 
lovely silver dress.” 

“It makes me feel as though we ought 
to do something special,” said Martin. 

“We can have a game of Truth,” sug- 
gested George. 

No one showed much enthusiasm ex- 
cept Martin, who wanted to know how 
it was played. 

“Everyone must tell some thought he 
has had but didn’t say.” 

Ben and Ruth felt more certain than 
ever that the evening was going to be a 
failure. 

“A thought you’ve had ever?” asked 
Martin. 

“No, this evening.” 

“You suggested it, George; you can 
go first,”’ said Ruth. 

“Ruth evidently believes that un- 
spoken thoughts are always terrible. 
Well, (ll begin with a very small one. 
I was thinking that I mustn’t forget to 
put away the car. Now, Ruth, what’s 
yours?” 

“That Miss Clyde probably has a 
very becoming bathing suit.” 

“T was thinking I heard one of the 
children calling,” said Phyllis. “But 
it wasn’t, it was only a singing in my 
nose.” 

“What a funny nose,”’ said Martin. 

“Don’t you know how something 
seems to get caught in your nostril and 
makes a kind of singing when you 
breathe?” 

Ben had had time to make a careful 
choice of the least damning of his medi- 
tations. “TI was thinking that the crick- 
ets don’t really sound like an orchestra. 
They’re more like adding machines.” 

“Why, that’s true,” George ex- 
claimed. ‘They have just that even, 
monotonous, cranking sound. Adding 
up some impossible and monstrous total. 
Counting the stars, maybe.” 


she said, 
wearing that 
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- “T hope you won’t think my thought 
is rude,” said Joyce. “It struck me 
that if it weren’t for Mr. Brook’s cigar 
I'd be convinced this is all a dream.—I 
don’t mean it isn’t a nice cigar, just that 
it smells so worldly.” 

“Well, our secret thoughts all seem 
fairly innocent. But we haven't heard 
yours yet, Mr. Martin.” 

“T don’t think this is a very interest- 
ing game,” said Martin. 

George insisted. “Come, the Guest 
of Honor can’t escape as easily as that. 
Out with it!” 

“Do I have to?” Martin appealed 
to Phyllis. She came out of her rev- 
erie, aware that even darkness is inade- 
quate as a sedative. The threads of 
relationship among them all had tight- 
ened. 

“T know what Mr. Martin’s trouble 
is,” said Ruth. “He says everything 
he thinks, so naturally he has nothing 
left.” 

“Why, that’s just it,” Martin said. 
“How did you know? What would be 
the good of thinking things and not 
saying them?” 

“You’re not playing fair,’ George 
objected. “No one would be crazy 
enough to say everything. Besides, 
there wouldn’t be time.” 

Martin was stubbornly silent. 

“T agree with Mr. Martin,” Phyllis 
said. “It’s not a very cheerful game. 
If we didn’t say our thoughts we must 
have had some good reason for keeping 
them silent. Besides, I want to see if 
Nounou’s back yet.” 

“T’ll take the car to the stable.” 

“Can I go with you?” Martin asked. 

George had still cherished a forlorn 
hope that the world was large enough 
for him and Joyce to have a few 
moments alone. For several days the 
stable had been sanctified in his antici- 
pation. In the hayloft above the old 
disused stalls there was a big doorway 
that opened toward the sea. That 
mustily fragrant place was his favorite 
retreat when solitude seemed urgent. 
There, he had thought, he and Joyce 
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could talk. He had even put an old 
steamer-rug on the hay so they might 
sit more comfortably. There would be 
moonlight over the water. .. . 

“Is it the same stable where we used 
to play as kids?” cried Ruth. “Oh, 
let’s all go. I want to see it again. 
Why, that old haymow was the first 
place Ben ever kissed me.” 

“What did he do that for?” said 
Martin. 

“Perhaps he'll do it again,” said 
George bitterly. It was just like Ruth 
to ruin the stable for him. 

“Well, I don’t want to spoil anyone 
else’s plans,”’ said Ben. 

“We could play hide-and-seek in the 
hay,”’ Martin suggested. 

Now they were all piling into the car, 
to ride round the house to the stable. 
This was of a piece with the absurdity of 
everything else, George thought. Peo- 
ple were always driving up in crowds 
to visit his secrets. Like sightseeing 
busses loaded with excursionists. The 


world loves to trample over your private 


ecstasies and leave them littered with 
scraps of paper and banana peel. And 
this fellow Martin, with his cool mock- 
ery, was beginning to get on his nerves. 

The engine leaped into life with the 
same eager alacrity as if they had been 
starting off for a long drive. Yes, the 
human objective means nothing to the 
routine of Nature. She looses her light- 
ning indifferently, whether between the 
sooty termini of a spark-plug or from 
charged cloud to earth. She squanders 
as much energy in a meadow of halloo- 
ing crickets as in a human spirit tor- 
mented by conflicting passions. 

They made the circuit of the house. 
Down the drive from the front door to 
the main road, along the side of the 
house, then up the back lane by the 
kitchen and the circular bed of cannas. 
Only a hundred yards, but it seemed 
interminable because it was futile and 
meaningless. Something had gone 
wrong in his time-sense. As the car 
passed the kitchen window he could 
see Phyllis talking to Lizzie, holding a 
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loaf of bread as she spoke. At the same 
moment Ruth was saying something 
about the moon coming up. His mind 
went off in a long curve. He felt a 
gush of anger at Phyllis because she had 
been so unaware of his feeling for Joyce. 
If she had been spiteful, or jealous, or 
suspicious, how much easier it would 
have been. Her pettiness would have 
driven him and Joyce blissfully into 
each other’s arms, without the faintest 
sense of remorse. But this strangely 
detached Phyllis who seemed to move 
in a dream, instead of the familiar Phy]- 
lis of tempers and reproaches, was a 
different problem. Even sin, he thought 
furiously, is to be made as difficult as 
possible for me. And I had always 
imagined it would be so easy. Will 
God ever forgive me if I don’t commit 
the sins I was intended to? God will 
get no praise from me. He’s packed the 
house with a claque of crickets to put 
the show over. Through the window 
Phyllis’s golden head shone in a haze of 
lamplight. As always, when angry at 
her he loved her most. When you love 
a woman, why make her life miserable 
by marrying her? Marriage demands 
too much. ... 

From this speculation he came back 
to find Ruth just finishing her sentence, 
the car still opposite the window, the 
loaf of bread still lifted in Phyllis’s hand. 
It occurred to him that this evening was 
damnably like the slowed motion-pic- 
tures in which the stream of life is 
retarded into its component gestures. 
Now he was to have the embarrassment 
of witnessing the actual rhythm of liv- 
ing, the sluggish pattern that underlies 
gay human ritual, the grave airy danc- 
ing of creation treading softly its dark 
measure to unheard undreamed music. 
The smallest alteration in the mind’s 
pace changes everything, as some trifling 
misprint turns a commonplace news- 
paper headline into obscenity. 

They drove into the stable. 

“I miss the nice old horsey smell,” 
said Ruth. “Too bad, it’s only a ga- 
rage now.” 
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“Which was it you wanted to revive, 
the horsey smell or the embraces of 
Ben?” said George. ‘The loft hasn’t 
changed much, I think.” 

He snapped on the light. While the 
others climbed the narrow stair behind 
the old feed bins he filled the radiator 
with water and poured oil into the 
crank-case. Morosely he heard their 
words overhead. 

““Someone’s left a blanket up here.” 

“Look, the bay’s all full of moon- 
light. I didn’t remember it was like 
that.” 

“We were children then, we didn’t 
know about the moon. We had to go 
to bed too early.” 

“The old swing’s gone.” 
Martin’s voice.) 

“Why ... howdid youknow? Yes, 
that’s where it was, that beam. . .” 

I thought that lunatic had been here 
before, George said to himself. He 
seems to know his way about. 

He started the motor again. He 
thought he had noticed a faint rough- 
ness in its turning. He listened atten- 
tively, marvelling at the strong hurry- 
ing fidelity of those airy explosions. I 
know why this car has kept her youth, 
he thought. She hasn’t had any proper 
care, but she’s been loved. A _ soft 
throbby purring, with a sweet quaver- 
ing rhythm; the sound of sliding, of 
revolving, of vapor evenly expelled. It 
was a consoling, normal kind of sound; 
complete in itself; it shut out the voices 
upstairs. A touch on the throttle and 
it rose to a growl of unused power, a 
shout of fierce unquestioning assent, 
not much different from defiance. The 
old barn rang. It was as if an officer of 
some colonial regiment called on his 
legions for a fatal exploit and heard in 
their answering yell a voice of savagery 
that might turn against himself. 

He switched the key; the sound slid 
off into a soft conclusive sigh. There 
was an almost human breath of frus- 
tration in it. He closed the hood, his 
mind too vague for thinking, and saw 
Joyce standing there. 


(This was 


“T thought Mr. and Mrs. Brook 
would like a moment of privacy,” she 
whispered. 

He had her in his arms. On her soft 
lips was all the bittersweet of their long 
separation, of their mirth together, of 
their absurd and precious passion, de- 
nied by men and ratified by crickets. 
It was the perfect embrace of those who 
are no longer children, who can sweeten 
the impossible by mocking it a little. 
The tingling triumph of social farce, 
undreamed by poor candid Nature— 
the first illicit kiss! 

“T suppose,” she said tremulously, 
“that this really is what they call a 
Guilty Passion.” 

““My dear, my dear. What a queer 
world, where one has to apologize for 
loving people.” 

As though down a long avenue of 
distance he saw her in the perspective 
of her life: an exquisite gallant figure 
going about her brave concerns, so small 
and resolute in her single struggle with 
the world, and coming to his arms at 
last. 


He knew then that poets have 
not lied; that fairy tales are true; that 
life is hunger, and for every emptiness 


caters its own just food. Her mind 
that he had loved was tangled up with 
a body. Chastity was probably a much 
overrated virtue. For her sake, if she 
desired it, he was willing to make the 
heroic effort which is necessary to yield 
to temptation. 

He held her close, in silence. Austere 
resolutions slipped away like sand in an 
hour-glass. For an instant his only 
thought was a silly satisfaction that she 
must reach so far upward to meet his lips. 
His mind taunted him for thinking this. 

“Dear fool, dear damned fool,” he 
said. ‘Yes, you’re just as you should 
be: lips cool and eyelids warm. And 
as soft as I always imagined. Oh, it’s 
not fair that anyone should be so soft. 
Joyce, do you know why I had to have 
you here? It’s just a year... you 
remember?”’ 

“Yes. The day you were looking 
out of the window. How long it seems.” 
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“We begin to feel like a nice old un- 
married couple.” 

She laughed, her rare broken laugh. 

“Oh, George, then it is really you. 
The Fourth you, I mean. I couldn’t 
quite believe it.”’ 

Voices came down 
First it was Martin: 

. . . “That’s what I like about her. 
She looks as if she’s happy inside.” 

Then Ruth, with a scornful snicker: 

“Happy? I dare say. Did you see 
the way she looked at George at the 
dinner table? That kind of woman’s 
always happy with someone else’s hus- 
band.” 

There was an inaudible murmur, then 
Ben’s voice: 

“It’s a form of nervousness.” 

Joyce drew back from his arms. 
eyes were dark with horror. 

“Oh...” she said with 
“Why are people so... so 
quate?” 

Ruth’s little sneer, falling on them 
like a crystal spirt of poison, burned 
George's bare heart. 

“Joyce, dear Joyce... 
his hands on her shoulders. “I must 
tell you, I must. I’ve waited so long. 
Oh it’s so long since I’ve done anything 
I want to, I’ve forgotten how. Joyce, 
you don’t know how I needed you. I 
was hungry, I was a beggar, you fed me 
with laughter and taught me how to 
suffer. You taught me how to love, 
yes, everything I love I love a thousand 
times better because I know you. God 
help me, I love even Phyllis better be- 
cause of you... .” 

With a gesture of pathos and despair 
she buried her face in his coat. They 
heard the others beginning to descend. 
To postpone for a few moments the 
necessity of speech, he turned wildly to 
the car and again started the engine. 
As Ruth appeared at the foot of the 
stairs, her mouth opening to say some- 
thing, he speeded the motor to a roar. 


from the loft. 


Her 


a sob. 
inade- 


He put 


“Oh, George,” piped Ruth as they 


were walking back to the house. “I’ve 
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left my scarf. I must have dropped it 
in the loft. Ben’ll get it. Have you 
locked the barn?” 

“No, we don’t lock anything around 
here.” 

“You laugh at locksmiths,” 
Joyce. 

“Tl go,” George said. “I can find 
it easier than Ben; there’s a flashlight 
in the car.” 

He walked back to the stable. A 
lemonade-colored moon was swimming 
above the maple tree. He did not 
bother to get the torch but slipped up 
the stair, moving noiselessly on rubber 
soles. The scarf was lying just at the 
top, where the steps emerged into the 
old harness room. He was about to 
glance into the hayloft, to satisfy his 
sentimental vision of how it would have 
looked to him and Joyce, a cavern of 
country fragrance, a musk of dead sum- 
mers still banked there in pourried 
mounds. He was halted, with a catcl 
of breath, by murmuring voices. He 
peered round the door-post. A slope of 
powdery moonlight carved a pale alley 
through the heavy shadow. On his rug, 
spread toward the open window, sat 
Nounou and some rustic swain, ardently 
enlaced. 

The whispering pair, engrossed in 
rudimentary endearment, was oblivious 
of all else. It amused him to reflect 
that they must have been hiding anx- 
iously somewhere in the loft while the 
visitors palavered near. A single 
cricket, embalmed in the hay, chirped 
sweet airy prosits—solitary lutanist (or 
prothalamist) of the occasion. George 
stood smitten by the vulgar irony. 
There was cruel farce and distemper in 
finding his own dear torment parodied 
in these terms of yokel dalliance. The 
parable was only too plain. This back- 
yard amour was as rich in Nature’s eyes 
as the kingliest smoke-room story of the 
Old Testament—Nature, genial pro- 
curess, who impartially honors the 
breach and the observance. 

With the crude humor of the small 
boy, never quite buried in any man, he 


said 
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emitted a loud groaning wail of mimic 
anguish. He thrilled with malicious 
mirth to see the horrified lovers leap up 
in panic. He tiptoed stealthily away, 
leaving them aghast. 

This has got to end, he said to him- 
self. 


XII 


If there were only one moonshiny 
night in each century, men would never 
be done talking of it. Old lying books 
would be consulted; in padded club 
chairs grizzled gentry whose grandfa- 
thers had witnessed it would prate of that 
milky pervasion which once diluted the 
unmixed absolute of night. And those 
who had no vested gossip in the matter 
would proclaim it unlikely to recur, or 
impossible to have happened. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brook and Martin had 
gone on toward the veranda. Joyce 
lingered where the edge of the house’s 
shadow was a black frontier on the 
grass. ‘The lawn was a lake of pallor. 
Under the aquamarine sky, glazed like 
the curly inmost of a shell, earth was 
not white or glittering, but a soft wash 
of argentine gray. There was light 
enough to see how invisible the world 
truly is. The pure unpurposeful glam- 
our poured like dissolving spirit on the 
dull fogged obscure of ordinary eve- 
ning: the cheap veneers of shadow peeled 
away, true darkness was perceivable: 
the dark that threads like marrow in 
the bones of things—the dark in which 
light is only an accidental tremble. 
Where trees and shrubs glowed in foamy 
tissue, hung chinks and tinctures of 
appeasing nothing. This was abyss un- 
qualified, darkness neat. 

She was drowned at the bottom of 
this ocean of transparency. She felt as 
people look under water, pressed out of 
shape, refracted, blurred by the pres- 
sure of an enormous depth of love. In 
such clean light a thought, a memory, 
a desire, could put on shape and living, 
stare down the cautious masks of habit. 
The trustiest senses could play traitor 


inside this bubble of pearly luster; the 
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hottest bonfires of mirth would be only 
a flicker in this dim stainless peace. 
Better to go indoors, join the polite 
vaudeville of evasion, escape the un- 
bearable reality of this enchanted . . . 

‘‘Here you are!’’ said a voice. 
“Thank goodness. I want to ask you 
things. You're different.” 

“What’s the matter with all these 
people?” he exclaimed. ‘Why can’t 
they have fun? Why do they keep on 
telling me they love me? I don’t want 
to be loved. You can’t be happy when 
you're being loved all the time. It’s a 
nuisance. I want to build castles in 
the sand and play croquet and draw 
pictures. I want to go to bed and get 
a good sleep for the Picnic; and that 
lady wants me to kiss her. I did it 
once; isn’t that enough?” 

Here was a merriment: to expect her, 
at this particular junction of here and 
now, to join his deprecations. 

‘Quite enough,” she said. “But it 
depends on the person. She may not 
think so.” 


“Tt’s Mrs. Phyllis. I asked her if she 
was ready for me to go to bed, and she 


said I mustn’t say such things. What’s 
the matter with her? I think she’s 
angry. Everybody seems angry. Why 
is it?” 

Her pulses were applauding her pri- 
vate thought: If Phyllis loves him, I 
can love George. 

“And I saw Bunny in the garden. 
She says you're the only one whocan help 
me because you almost understand.” 

“Bunny! Bunny who? What do you 
mean? ...” 

He must be mad. Yet it seemed an 
intelligible kind of madness: some un- 
recognized but urgent meaning sang 
inside it like a sweet old tune. In the 
misty moonlight she saw the great 
wheel of Time spinning so fast that its 
dazzling spokes seemed to shift and 
rotate backward. But her mind still 
intoned its own jubilee: If Phyllis loves 
him, I can love George. It’s all right 
for me to love George. Be ye lift up, 
ye everlasting doors! 
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“Bunny Richmond, of course. She’s 
playing some kind of hide and seek 
round here. It’s not fair.” 

“It is fair!” cried Bunny passion- 
ately. He could hear her calling to him 
from somewhere just around the corner 
of the path. “Oh, Martin, Martin, 
can’t you see? I can’t tell you, you’ve 
got to find out for yourself.” 

Bunny had cried out so eagerly that 
even Joyce almost heard her. She 
turned to look. 

“What was that, some one whisper- 
ing?” 

“Tt’s only Bunny,” he said impati- 
ently. ‘“She’s playing tricks on me. 
She wants me to go away.” 

She had stepped out of the shadow, 
and now Martin partly saw. 

“Why, I know who you are. Why 
. . . Why of course. They called ycu 
Miss Clyde, that fooled me. You're 
not Miss Anybody, you're Joyce... 
the one who gave me the mouse. You 
don’t love me too, do you? People only 
love you when they want you to do 
things.” 

Bunny kept calling him, but he 
closed his ears to her. 

“No, I don’t love you,” she said 
slowly. “I love George.” But she 
had to look at him again to be sure. 
He was very beautiful and perplexed. 
Perhaps she loved everybody. For an 
instant she thought he was George; 
she could see now that there was a faint 
resemblance between them. Then she 
noticed that George was there too. He 
had come along the path from the stable. 
His face was sharpened with resolve. 
He paid no attention to Martin but 
spoke directly to her. 

“‘Here’s your scarf,” he said, almost 
roughly, holding it out. Then he re- 
membered it was not hers, and thrust 
it in his pocket. He made an uncer- 
tain step toward her. 

“Oh, we can’t go on like this,” he 
said harshly. “This has got to. . .” 
He made a queer awkward gesture with 
his arms. She went to them. 

““How funny you are,” observed Mar- 
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tin from the shadow. “First you want 
to push her away and then you hug 
her.” 

Apparently George did not hear him. 

“Why did you wake me?” he was 
asking her. “Why couldn’t I go on 
sleepwalking through life? If I had 
never known you how much anguish 
I'd have missed. Oh, my poor dear.”’ 

“You mustn’t talk to her like that,” 
said Martin. “This is Joyce, she thinks 
once is enough. She isn’t like Phyllis.” 

“Go away, Martin,” called Bunny. 
“It’s no use now.” 

George held her fiercely. His voice 
trembled on broken words of tender- 
ness. His bewildered mind craved the 
ease of words, a little peace, a little 
resting time. Must this glory of de- 
sire be carried forever secret in his 
heart? 

“You'll hurt her,’’ said Martin 
angrily. 

This they had stumbled on, George’s 
heart cried. It was none of their seek- 
ing. She belongs to who can under- 
stand her, insisted the sweet sophistries 
of blood. Joyce leaned up to him, the 
dear backward curve of woman yearning 
to the face of her dream. “Don’t you 
know me?” Martin appealed to her. 
“You gave me the mouse yesterday.” 

He was unheeded. They did not even 
know he was there. 

“You're doing it too,” he said to her 
bitterly and went away. 

“George, when did I give you a 
mouse?” 

““A mouse? What are you talking 
about? You're going to give me some- 
thing much better than a mouse. Do 
you know what I said to you once in a 
dream? I said, ‘the worst of my love 
for you is that it’s so carnal.’” 

Her eyes met his, troubled but steady. 

“And do you know what you an- 
swered?” 

we ft 


she said pitifully. 
George, George, I don’t know about 
these things.” 

“You said, ‘Perhaps that’s what I 
like about it.’” 


“Oh, 
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She clung to him in a kind of terror. 

“T don’t know whether I said that. 
George . . . don’t let’s be like other 
people. Does it matter?” 

They stood together and the crickets 
shouted, rattled tiny feet of approval on 
the floor of the dunes like a gallery of 
young Shelleys. The whole night was 
one immense rhythm; up the gully 
from the beach came a slow vibration 
of surf. She was weak with the ques- 
tion in her blood, her knees felt empty. 
Perhaps that’s where your morality is 
kept, in the knees, she thought. She 
slipped her arms under his coat, round 
the hard strong case of his ribs, to keep 
from tottering. The tobacco smell of 
his lapel was infinitely precious. 

““How do I know what matters?”’ he 
whispered. ‘“‘We can wait and see. If 
it’s important, the time will come. But 
I want you to know my love for you is 
complete. It wants everything. Can’t 
you hear the whole world singing it? 
Everything, everything, everything.” 

“‘I don’t like the crickets. They’re 


trying to get us into trouble.” 
Everything is so queer this evening, 


she thought. How did all this happen? 
I'm frightened. 

“We've always been different from 
other people,” she said. ‘‘We’re absurd 
and pitiful and impossible. Don’t let’s 
spoil it, let’s just be us.” 

His arms held her more gently. For 
love is beyond mere desire: it is utter 
tenderness and pity. Sing, world, sing: 
here are your children caught in the 
chorus of that old old music; here are 
Food and Hunger that meet only to 
cancel and expire. Here, cries Nature 
in her deepest diapason, here are my 
bread and wine. Too great to be ac- 
cused of blasphemy, she shames not to 
borrow the words of man’s noblest 
fancy. Take, eat, she cries to the fam- 
ished. This is my body which is given 
for you. Do this in remembrance of 
me. And her children, conscious of 
lowly birth, can rise to denials her old 
easy breast never dreamed. 

“George,” said Joyce quickly, “is 
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anyone watching . . . listening to us? 
I've had the strangest feeling—as though 
someone was trying to tell me some- 
thing, calling me.” 

*“*A singing in your nose, perhaps.” 

““No, but really.” 

“I’ve been trying to tell you some- 
thing.” 

“Where did Mr. Martin go? Wasn't 
he there?” 

“T didn’t see him.” 

They turned toward the house. Its 
dark shadow hung over them, clear, 
impalpable, black as charcoal. They 
felt purified by mutual confession and 
charity. 

“T think it was the house listening 
to us,” she said. “Why am I so 
happy?” 

He knew that he loved her. It was 
not lust, for though he desired her and 
a thousand times had had her in his 
heart, yet he shrank from possession, 
fearing it might satiate this passion 
that was so dear. So it was a fool’s 
love: perhaps a coward’s, since to be 
taken is every woman’s need. But who 
shall say? Life is a foreign language: 
all men mispronounce it. 

He loved her, for he saw the spirit of 
life in her. He loved her as a dream, as 
something he himself had created, as 
someone who had helped to create part 
of him. He loved her because it was 
secret, hopeless, impossible. He had 
loved her because he could not have her: 
and now she was here for his arms. 
The Dipper and the wind in the pine 
trees said, Poor fool, if you want her, 
take her. The black flap in the sky, 
where the starry pinning has fallen out 
(it opens into the law of gravity) said, 
It concerns only yourselves, no one will 
know. The tide and the whistling sand 
dunes said, She’s yours already. 

From the sleeping porch over their 
heads he heard one of the children 
cough. 

“George,” she whispered, “I'll do 
whatever you tell me.” 

He turned to her. “I'd like to see 
anyone laugh at locksmiths.” 
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They were entrenched in a little for- 
tress of light. The tall silk-shaded 
lamp made the room an orange glow, 
an argument against silver chaos veined 
with brute nothing. The clock, the 
clock, the clock, measured itself against 
the infidel crickets. Phyllis, in a corner 
of the big sofa, was in the center of that 
protecting glitter. She was panoplied 
in light: it poured upon the curve of 
her nape, sparkled in the bronze crisp of 
her hair, brimmed over the soft bend 
of her neck and ran deep down into the 
valley of her bosom. It rippled in 
scarps and crumples of her shining 
dress, struck through the gauzy chiffon, 
lay in flakes on the underskirt, gilded the 
long slope of her stockings like the color 
of dawn on snow. She could feel it, 
warm and defiant, wrapping her close, 
holding her together. Even her bright 
body, in such fragile garb, was hardly 
dark. 

But the reality was still that pale 
Where she sat she 


emptiness outside. 
could see, beyond the dining room and 
the high rectangle of French windows, a 


pure shimmer of white night. Down 
the broad open well of the stair the 
same tender void came drifting, floating 
sinking. Summer night cannot be shut 
out: it is heavier than thin lamp-shine, 
it spreads along the floor, gathers be- 
neath chairs, crowds up behind pic- 
tures, makes treacherous friendship 
with the gallant little red-headed bulbs. 

She felt soft and ill. She felt her 
pliant body settling deeper into the 
thick cushion, her hands weighing inert 
upon her lap. She wished Ben and 
Ruth could be restful for a moment. 
Ruth was flitting about, looking at the 
furniture; Ben, though sitting quietly, 
kept blowing cigar smoke in a kind of 
rhythmical indignation. She could see 
his mind toiling, so plainly that she 
would not have been surprised to read 
words written in his spouts of smoke, as 
in the balloon issuing from the mouth 
of a comic drawing. If Mr. Martin 
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would only say something. He had 
just come in from the garden, without 
a word, and sat expectantly at the foot of 
the stairs. He was outside the circle of 
light, she could not see him clearly, but 
he seemed to be looking at her with 
inquiry or reproach. For being such a 
dull hostess, probably. 

But speech was impossible. Now, 
with eyes widened by terror and yearn- 
ing, she was almost aware of the sleepy 
world that lies beneath the mind’s restless 
flit: the slow cruel world, without con- 
science, that the artist never quite for- 
gets. In the glare of the lamp the room 
burned with subordinate life: the grainy 
wood of the furniture, the nap of the 
rug, the weave of the sofa, were fibred 
with obstinate essence. Being was in 
them as in her, went on and on. It 
seemed as though one sudden push, if 
it could be made, might break through 
the fog of daily bickerings and fore- 
sights and adjustments, into that radi- 
ant untroubled calm. But conscious 
life tends to take the level of the lowest 
present: how, with Ruth and Ben and 
even the house itself, steadfast against 
her, could she speak out? The darkness 
that, outdoors, had been sweet privacy, 
was here obverted into secrecy; 
secrecy lay under the chairs, behind the 
doors, between the ticks of the clock. 
She had settled this room, only a few 
hours before, with so much care—dust- 
ing, arranging; everything in its accus- 
tomed pose. Now it was too strong for 
her, and every pattern in it ran with 
shouts of taunting laughter. . . It was 
just like George to linger in the garden, 
leaving her alone to “entertain” these 
guests. 

Then she was aware that some- 
one had spoken. She had not caught 
the words, but the sound poised in her 
mind. It was a pleasant sound, it must 
have been Mr. Martin. Perhaps she 
would go through all the rest of her life 
without knowing what he had said. 
Yet it might have been a cry for help. 
You never know, she thought, when 
people may leave off pretending and 
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lay their heads on your breast. What 
a silly way to put it: lay their head— 
his head—on your breasts; because you 
have only one head and two breasts. 
Perhaps that’s why the insects make 
such an uproar, shrilling sour grapes. 
They’re jealous because they’re not 
mammals... . 

“He went back to the stable to get 
iy scarf.” 

“T hope they won’t catch cold,” said 
Phyllis. It’s so much cooler to-night.” 

“You oughtn’t kiss people when you 
have a cold,” said Martin. 

This, Phyllis supposed, was a little 
reckless aside for her alone. She felt a 
bright seed of anger in her; it was 
sprouting, climbing up the trellis of her 
nerves. She had a fine fertility for 
anger: her mind was shallow soil as its 
bottom had never been spaded: such 
seeds could not root deeply and slowly, 
so they shot upward in brilliant quick- 
withering flower. The rising warmth 
medicined her empty sickness. He was 
cruel, but she loved him for it and could 


have prostrated herself at his feet. 
What right had he to be so untouched, 


so happy and certain and sure? His 
mind was one, not broken up into com- 
peting yearnings. 

“Competition is the life of trade,” 
she said. 

Looking up, she wondered if she had 
said something accidentally witty. 
From the other side of the room Ruth 
was regarding her strangely. Beyond 
Ruth, black against the blanched eve- 
ning, were George and Joyce on the ver- 
anda steps. . . . Oh; so that was what 
Martin had meant? 

Ben’s face was so perplexed and bored, 
she took pity on him. 

““What would you people like to do? 
Play cards? We can’t dance, there 
isn’t any music.” 

Ruth was quite content not to dance; 
she suspected she would have had to 
take Ben as a partner. “Ben’s favor- 
ite game is Twenty Questions,” she 
said. 

“Gracious, I haven’t played that in 
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ages. It'll be rather fun. Here come 
the others, let’s do it.” 

George seemed almost like a stranger, 
Phyllis thought. She had an impish 
desire to ask to be introduced. It 
amused her to think that anyone should 
want to kiss him. 

“What a gorgeous night.”” He spoke 
loudly, rather as if someone might con- 
tradict. “‘Here’s your scarf,” he added, 
almost roughly, holding it out to Joyce. 
Then he remembered, and gave it to 
Ruth. 

“How funny you are,” said Martin. 
“You made the same mistake again.” 

“Thank you so much,” Ruth said. 
“Tm sorry you had such a long hunt 
for it.” 

Joyce crossed the room in silence. 
Ruth’s eyes followed her, and it was in 
Ruth’s face that Phyllis first saw Joyce 
was beautiful. She brought some of 
the moonlight with her. No man can 
ever admire a woman's loveliness as 
justly as another woman, for he rarely 
understands how her fluctuating charm 
depends on the hazard of the instant. 
Something had happened to make Joyce 
beautiful, and Phyllis was surprised by 
an immense compassion. ‘This crea- 
ture too was lonely, had her bewildered 
tumult in the blood, was defenseless and 
doomed. Ruth’s watchful eyes, unseen 
by Joyce, were asking her whether she 
had anything to say for herself, anything 
that could be used against her. And 
Ruth (Phyllis could see) was as out- 
raged by Joyce mute as she would have 
been at anything she said. 

Joyce was helpless: helpless, because 
she was happy; helpless, for she had 
brought no words with her. She had 
brought only moonlight and it was 
declared contraband. In the instant 
that the girl hesitated in the choice of a 
seat, Phyllis knew that she could have 
loved her; they could have come to- 
gether in a miracle of understanding, 
but Ruth had made it impossible. 
Ruth, the comely fidget, who would 
never know the stroke of any grievance 
greater than her own jealous mischiefs. 
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What could Ruth know of the great 
purifying passions, who had always fore- 
stalled them by yielding to the pettiest? 
The seedling anger in Phyllis’s heart, 
sensitively questing an object, swayed 
outward as a young vine leans toward 
sun. She would not think of the Brooks 
again as Ben and Ruth. They were 
Ruth and Ben. She knew now why 
Ben peeped so warily from behind a ram- 
part of sedentary filing cabinets. His 
soul lurked behind the greatest of hid- 
ing places, a huge office building. 

With a swift impulse she reached out, 
beckoning to a place beside her on the 
sofa. Joyce’s hand was cold and seemed 
surprised. The two hands, like casual 
acquaintances meeting by accident, lin- 
gered together wondering how to escape 
politely. Phyllis realized it was not a 
success. She leaned forward to speak 
brightly to George, so that her fingers 
might seem to slip free unawares. 

“We're going to play Twenty Ques- 
tions.” 

“Fine!’’ said George. This, he 
thought, would prevent general conver- 
sation, the one thing most to be feared. 

‘Ben, you go out,” Phyllis suggested. 
Ben deserved some amusement, he had 
been rather patient in the middle of this 
silent turmoil. 

“Let Ruth,” said Ben. 
at guessing things.” 

“No, Ben, you,” Ruth said definitely. 
She was having too good a time guess- 
ing as she was. 

From the sofa Joyce could see into 
the little dark sitting room—her room: 
her only retreat. It drew her strongly. 
The frame of the window opened into 
moonlight and a queer twist of shadows. 
If only she could go in there, get away. 
Here, under the lamp, everything was 
too full of dangerous artifice. The light 
held everything together tightly, in a 
bursting tension. No one could say 
anything for fear it would have a double 
meaning. One meaning at a time was 
burden enough. 

Was there anything queer about that 
little room? Mr. Martin, sitting at the 
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**She’s clever 


bottom of the stairs, was close to the 
door; he was looking there too. In the 
back of her mind she remembered that 
she had started to say something to him 
in the garden; or he to her—she was 
not certain which; but something had 
been left unfinished. George was 
watching her, watching her; she could 
feel it, and needed to escape into her- 
self. How could she escape?-—he knew 
all about her now, she found him round 
the remotest corners of her mind. No, 
no, there were lovely things about her 
that he did not guess. If she could be 
alone for a few minutes she could find 
out what they were... . So this was 
love, this dreadful weakness. It ought 
to be so easy; free and easy—that gay 
old phrase; and the taut web of human 
nerves frustrated it. Beside her, in a 
glitter of light, Phyllis shone mysteri- 
ously. The touch of that warm hand 
had shocked Joyce. She knew now 
that they could never be at peace 
together. 

“T’ll go,” she said suddenly. 

Phyllis, still leaning forward, was lis- 
tening. 

“Was that one of the children?” 

As Joyce rose, getting up with diffi- 
culty from the deep settee, Martin 
closed the sitting-room door with a 
quick push. Why did he dothat? Now 
it would seem rude to go in there. 
George, whose ear was cocked toward 
upstairs, looked angrily at him. 

“T didn’t hear anything. You've got 
the children on the brain, Phyl.” 

“Tll go on the veranda while you 
think of something,” Joyce said. 

It was amusing to see how eagerly 
they all turned to the old almost-forgot- 
ten pastime. She heard them mumbling 
together while they concerted their 
choice. They were like savages at a 
campfire, rehearsing some cheerful cere- 
monial to dispel sorcery. The bare 
mahogany of the dining table was 
glossed with panels of dim color. This 
led her eyes upward to the red-and-blue 
window. It reminded her distantly of 
some poem, some perfect enchantment 
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that mocked the poor futility of her own 
obsession. That most magic outcry of 
unreflecting love, from the most 
wretched of poet-lovers: the eternal col- 
lision between life as dreamed and life 
as encountered. 

There was a burst of laughter. 

“She'll never guess that,” she heard 
Ruth saying. 

“All ready,” George called. 

“There are five of us, you can go 
round four times. You must ask ques- 
tions that can be answered Yes or No.” 

She began in the traditional way. 

“Ts it animal?” 

“No,” said Ruth. 

“Ts it vegetable?” 

“Yes,” said Phyllis. 

“Ts it in this room?” 

“Yes,” said Ben. 

The part of her that was asking ques- 
tions seemed separate from her racing 
undertow of feeling. She was the fright- 
ened child who was shy about games 
because she was always playing and 
watching simultaneously. What should 
she ask? It was vegetable and in the 
room. She had a preposterous eager- 
ness to say something wildly absurd, 
she was weary of telling lies. If it had 
been Animal, she might have said “Is it 
George’s love for me?” Their faces 
would have been comic. But it was 
Vegetable. . . . My vegetable love shall 
grow vaster than empires and more slow 
. . . but if I quote that it will have to be 
explained. Why do poems insist on 
coming into the mind at instants of 
trouble? 

“Ts it Mr. Brook’s cigar?” 

“No,” said George. 

“Ts it associated with some person in 
this room?” 

“Yes,” said Martin. 
consciously, she thought. 

“Look here,” George interrupted, 
“that answer of Phyl’s wasn’t quite 
right. Is it fair to say it’s vegetable?” 

“It was vegetable, vegetable in ori- 
gin,” Phyllis protested. 

“Yes, but in a way it’s animal too. 
It’s becoming animal.” 


A little self- 
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“Ts it—anyone’s affection for any- 
one else?’”’ Joyce demanded promptly. 

“No,’’ said Ruth, amid general 
laughter. 

“The difficulty with this game,” said 
Phyllis, “is that there are so many ques- 
tions you can’t answer with just Yes or 
No.” 

“That’s why it’s a good game,” said 
George. “It’s like life.” 

Joyce tried to recapitulate. It was 
in this room, associated with a person, 
it was vegetable in origin but becoming 
animal . . . but how absurd. 

Perhaps they mean becoming to an 
animal, she thought. 

“Ts it Mrs. Granville’s silver dress?” 

“No.” 

“Ts it anything to wear?” 

Ty No.” 

“Ts it associated with a man or a 
woman?” 

“T can’t answer that with Yes or 
No,” said George. 

“Well, with a man?” 

“— 

“Ts it something I can see now?” 
she asked, looking directly at him. 

“You're asking him twice,” Martin 
said. “It’s my turn.” 

Why did her mind keep straying 
away? Standing in the middle of the 
circle, she could feel them surrounding 
her, desiring her to divine this thing. 
Perhaps it was something she didn’t 
want to guess, something that would 
mean— 

She repeated the question, looking at 
Martin this time. 

“No,” he said, smiling. 

Her mind was a blank. She went 
round the group again, asking almost at 
random. The succession of Noes had 
a curiously numbing effect. But she 
knew, without having put the question 
directly, that it was something connected 
with Martin. 

She came to Ben, on the last time 
round. She stared at his white canvas 
shoes, trying to think. 

of eee | re 

She turned away from the strong 
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sccot of his cigar. The glimmer of col- 
ored light on the dining-room table 
caught and held her. It suggested— 

“Something to do with a cake?” 

“Yes,” said Ben, amazed. 

They were all startled, for her last 
attempts had been far off the track. 

“Two more tries,” said George, en- 
couraging her. 

She had a queer sensation that the 
back of her dress was open, and reached 
unconsciously to button it. How silly, 
of course it’s not open, it fastens on the 
shoulder . .. there 
was a warm whiff of burning candles in 
the room. She knew now what it must 
be; what he had begun to tell her in the 
garden. ... They were all crowding 
round her, tall people, voices coming 
down from above, wanting her to ex- 
plain. Two more questions . . . one 
would do! Martin was standing behind 
George, he looked eager and yet anx- 
ious. She remembered now: the mouse, 
the mouse she had brought him; it was 
such a little thing; chosen and cherished 
for her difficult own; and the joy of 
giving away what was dearest . . . joy 
embittered by hostile scrutiny. . . . 

Everything was all tangled up to- 
gether. What had she given, a mouse 
to Martin or her truth to George? Oh 
the pride, the fierce pride of now telling 
her pitiable secret. She could see the 
stripy pattern of George's coat, she 
smiled to think that she knew exactly 
how it smelled. George looked eager 
and yet anxious— 

No, George, no! her mind was crying 
miserably. It wasn’t you, it wasn't 
you; I gave it to him— 

She must not tell him that she had 
guessed it. George must be spared this 
last inconceivable edge of irony; and 
Martin must go away before either of 
them found out. 

“I’m sorry,” she said. 
it.”” 

George caught her arm as she 
swayed. 

“I'll don't feel very well. Please for- 
give me. I think I'll go to bed.” 


“T can't get 
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“IT knew she wouldn't guess it,” said 
Ruth. 

“Of course it wasn’t really fair,” said 
George. “She couldn’t possibly know 


about the slice of cake Mr. Martin had. 
But it was queer how close she came.” 


XV 

George stood uneasily on the landing, 
half-way up the stair. The house 
seemed overpopulated. Upstairs was a 
regular dormitory, he thought angrily; 
all down the long passage he could hear 
the stealthy movement of people going 
to bed: doors opening cautiously, re- 
connoiterings to see whether the bath- 
room trail was clear. And the ground 
floor was worse: Joyce in the sitting 
room filled the whole place with her 
presence. He could not stay in the hall, 
the dining room, or the porch without 
being in sight or hearing of her sanc- 
tuary. Against his will he lingered on 
the thought of her there, the small ugly 
chamber transfigured by her intimacy. 
Even the dull brown wood of the door 
was different now, it thrilled him with 
unbearable meaning, his mind pierced 
through it and saw her loveliness—per- 
haps tormented like himself with farci- 
cal horrors. It was unbearable to think 
of her going away into the dark nothing 
of these empty hours, uncomforted. 
Why couldn’t he go and tuck her in like 
one of the children? She seemed to 
him just that, a frightened child who 
had somehow crept into his arms. She 
was there, divided from him only by 
that senseless panel. He imagined her 
prostrate on the couch in a quiver of 
silent tears; she, exquisite, made for 
delight, whose pitiful reality had shaken 
his solid well-carpentered life into this 
crazy totter. 

My God, he reflected, I thought I 
had got beyond this sort of thing. 

There was a creak at the stairhead; 
he saw her above him, shadowy against 
the bay window. In her translucent 
wrap she was delicately sketched in 
cloudy brightness, young and firm of 
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outline. So the door had been mocking 
him. With a twinge of self-disgust he 
shrank, stumbled down the stairs, tip- 
toed out, and took refuge at the far end 
of the garden. 

A splinter of light drew him to the 
table under the pine trees. The jug and 
glasses, left there since lunch time— 
mutely pathetic, as forgotten things 
always are. There was still a heeltap 
of tea in one of the tumblers; he drank 
it and found it sirupy with sugar. It’s 
a mistake, he thought, to eat sweet 
things late at night: they turn to sour 
in the morning. Night is the time for 
something bitter. 

In the house yellow squares flashed 
on and off. Downstairs he could see 
Joyce’s shadow against the blind. At 
the other end of the building, in the 
gable, the spare-room window went 
dark. Martin had slipped off to bed 
rather oddly after their game. In the 
embarrassment of Joyce’s momentary 
dizziness he had simply gone, without a 
word. George found himself thinking 
that much of the evening’s difficulty 
was due to this bumpkin stranger. He 
was probably well meaning, but either 
with his idiotic pleasantries or a silent 
smirk of censure he had a gift for blight- 
ing things. There was nothing about 
him that you could put precise finger on, 
but he had a way of making one feel 
guilty. How queerly, too, he had looked 
at Joyce. 

The evening was changing. The air 
had shifted toward the northwest; sud- 
denly, over the comb of the overhang- 
ing dune, a silvery spinnaker of cloud 
came drifting. It was like a great puff 
of steam, so close and silent it fright- 
ened him. For an instant, passing under 
the moon, this lovely island of softness 
darkened the night to a foggy gray. It 
was something strange, a secret between 
himself and the weather, encouraging 
his silly wits not to be afraid of the des- 
perate magic of fancy, the fear and ten- 
derness hidden in men’s hearts. 

He turned again toward the house and 
saw that now Joyce’s window was black. 
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She was there, at rest; he blessed her 
being in that little room. He had 
thought of it only as opening into the 
main thoroughfare of the house; but it 
was open, too, into the garden and free- 
dom. What did the door matter! She 
was there, shining. He could speak to 
her. He imagined her voice, her trem- 
bling husky whisper, when she heard 
him at the sill. Why is kindness always 
whispered, while anger is so loud? How 
delightful if people shouted “I love you!”’ 
as though it were an insult. Glorious, 
to stand under the window and halloo 
it at her, watch the house rouse with 
scandalized life! Ah, what friends we 


might have been if they hadn’t made us 
Why did they force us to be 


whisper. 
lovers? 
Then he remembered—the accurate cir- 
cumstantial memory of the householder. 
The window was screened. To speak 
to her through a wire mesh—intoler- 
able. Besides, it might only make mat- 
ters worse. He could never tell her his 
own joy, and might merely smirch hers. 
They might only struggle dumbly in the 
grotesque antic of spirits whose moods 
cannot mingle. The moment had 
passed. Life had gone by him, 
while he was fretting over paltry trifles, 
and left him a drudge. There was 
nothing to do but go indoors and work 
on the booklet. How exciting that 
brochure would be, what marvellous 
Advertising, if he could really tell what 
summer was like at the Island. Why, 
the company would have to run special 
trains. The very aisles would be packed, 
people sitting on up-ended suitcases, if 
they knew that this dangerous coast 
was the place where Temptation really 
broke through ... where the old 
Demiurge laid his cards on the table. 
It would become a Resort—yes, an 
asylum for lunatics, people ridiculed by 
transfusions of the moon. How a poet 
might write it, telling the color of that 
world. Warm tawny flanks of sand- 
hills, sprawled like panthers. The sun 
a coal of topaz, veiled in white flame 
that sheeted the whole summit of sky. 
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Light so fierce one never looked upward. 
Wherever one turned was a burning and 
a glitter; the air was a lens and gathered 
all its rays into one stream. Always 
one’s knuckles were sweet with salty 
smell. Repressed thunder yawning in 
the blue elixir of afternoon: deep deep 
afternoon, penetrated with lawless 
beauty. The small sorry whisper of the 
wind sang it in the keen scimitar grasses; 
smooth beams of driftwood, faded by 
the sea, felt it; sandpipers, drunk with 
it, staggered on twiggy legs. Bronzed 
thighs and shoulders, shining in the 
green shallows marbled with foam. . . 
The transitive billow of cloud slipped 
away beyond the roof; again the strong 
resinous air was clarified, streamed 
with gracious light. His mind almost 
smiled at his fatuity: the sentiment did 
not graduate into an actual smile, but 
spent itself in a tiny whiff of self-depre- 
cation through his nostrils. He 
stretched upward, raising his arms, 
standing tiptoed, feeling the calf-tendons 
tighten and coolness in his fingers as the 
blood sank. His hands met a low limb 
that reached across hishead. He gripped 
it and chinned himself. There was good 
animal satisfaction in feeling the quiver 
in the biceps, the hanging weight of his 
body. Well, we’re not done for yet, he 
said to himself. No sir, not yet. He 
capered a few dance steps on the silky 
floor of needles, and pulled out his 


pipe. ... 


She was coming. He saw her com- 
ing, swiftly across the lawn. No, not 
swiftly; evenly was the word; unques- 
tionly; as he had always known she 


would come. His mouth was open to 
warn her of the croquet hoops, but she 
passed surely among them. When he 
saw her face he knew this was some- 
thing not to be spoiled by words. Her 
face was enough. 

In that unreasonable glamour she was 
pure fable: the marble (Oh, too cold, 
too hard a word) come to life. There 
was no pang, no trouble, no desire; he 
knew only that there is some answer to 
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the gorgeous secret—the secret that the 
world is in conspiracy to deny—No, not 
to deny; more cunning than that: to 
admit and pass heedless on. There was 
meaning in everything; significance in 
the shapes of things. The black plumes 
and pinnacles of the trees were fash- 
ioned exactly so, could never have been 
otherwise. 

They were away from rooms and 
roofs. They were on the beach; the 
tide was far ebbed, they ran over mir- 
rors of sand, they were in sparkling 
black water milder than air. Still there 
were no words; their white bodies 
gleamed in silver, laved in snowy fans 
of surf. They were just themselves, 
chafing impediments were gone; _noth- 
ing was between them, and they wanted 
nothing. They ran, breathing warmly, 
to burrow in the powdery cliff, where 
the acid smell of sharp grasses sifted 
down from the dunes. They lay in a 
hollow of sand; she curled against him, 
nestled smoothly close—he could feel 
her thrilling with small quivers of joy. 
There was no pang, no trouble, no 
desire; only peace. 

Everything else they had ever known 
had been only an interruption. This 
had always been happening, underneath. 
It was the unknown music for which 
their poem had been written. They 
were quit of the pinch of Time, the face- 
tious nudge of Custom. Quietness was 
in them, satient like fresh water in a 
thirsty throat. Here was the fulfilment 
men plot and swink for; and how dif- 
ferent from crude anticipation. What 
could there be now but pity and kind- 
ness? Here was triumph: Man, the 
experimenting artist, had created fantasy 
above the grasp of his audience, Nature. 
Like any true artist, he must always 
play a little above his audience’s head. 

“Now I’m going to tell you the truth,” 
he said happily, and waited a moment, 
for the luxury of her voice. 

She was silent. He turned to look; 
her face was anxious. 

“Why is it,” he said gently, “that 
when you announce you're going to tell 
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the truth, people always expect some- 
thing disagreeable?” 

Then he knew that the sand was chill 
and gritty. A breeze was blowing, the 
light was dim and meager. This was 
not the glad forgiving sun but the cold 
and glassy moon. 

“No, no!” she cried. 
never tell the truth in a dream. 
do... it happens.” 

“But this was a lovely truth,” he 
began. A window snapped into brizht- 


“You must 


If you 


ness beside him, just above his head. 
Phyllis was looking from the pantry. 
“George! 
muttering about, out there? 
and help me cut sandwiches.” 


What on earth are you 
Come in 


XVI 

He was startled to find Phyllis at 
work in her nightgown. Another hal- 
lucination perhaps, he thought sardon- 
ically. Everything seems to burlesque 
everything else. 

She had thrown aside her blue quilted 
wrapper and was busy slicing and 
spreading. The table was crowded 
with bread, ham, beef, lettuce, mus- 
tard, jam, and cheese. The Picnic. 
George had forgotten the menace of the 
Picnic. It struck him as pathetic to 
see her valiantly preparing the details 
of this festival which was already 
doomed and damned. She was chop- 
ping off little brown corners of crust. 
Wasteful, as usual; besides, the crust is 
the best part. He managed not to say 
so, remembering that he had made the 
remark every time he had ever seen her 
cut sandwiches. The lace yoke at her 
neck had two tiny buds of blue ribbon 
stitched in it. There was something 
pitiably nuptial about them. How soft 
and young she was in her flimsy robe. 
Her eyes were smudged with fatigue. 
How beautiful she would have looked 
to any other man. 

“My dear child, cutting sandwiches 
in your best nightgown.” 

“T haven’t anything better to do in 
it, have I?” 
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“Yes, you have. Go to bed in it.” 
He held the wrapper for her. 

“Put this on. I'll open the door. 
Whew, it’s hot in here. I'll finish all 
this for you.” 

The blade of the long carving knife 
continued, small definite crunches. 

“You can have your sardines. I 
found a box in the pantry. There isn’t 
any key for them, you'll have to use 
the can-opener.” 

The warm kitchen air was like a stu- 
por. This was the,steady heart of the 
house. Ghostly moonlight might wash 
up to the sill, fragile fancies pervade 
other rooms: here strong central life 
went calmly on. In the range red 
coals slept deep, covered and nourished 
for the long night. The tall boiler, its 
silvery paint flaked and dulled, gave off 
drowsy heat. Under the table the cat 
Virginia, who was not to be shocked, 
lay solidly upright with her paws tucked 
in, sated with scraps, vibrating a strong 
stupid purr. The high grimed ceiling 
was speckled with motionless flies, roost- 
ing there after a hard day. Packages 
of groceries, series of yellow bowls and 
platters were ranged on the shelves in 
comfortable order. This was not a 
modern kitchen, shiny, white, and sterile 
like a hospital. It was old, ugly, incon- 
venient, strong with the memory of 
meals arduously prepared—meals of long 
ago, for people now vanished. 

“The weather’s changing,” he said. 
“T don’t know if to-morrow will be fine 
or not.” 

He wondered at himself: able to 
speak so lightly, as if everything was 
usual. His mind was still trudging 
back, up clogging sandhills, from a 
phantom bend of shore. 

“Tf it rains we'll have our sandwiches 
at home. I’ve promised Lizzie the day 
off.” 

He saw a quick horrible picture of 
the Picnic spread in the dining room, 
rain driving outside, the children pee- 
vish, themselves angrily mute. 

““There’s cold chicken in the ice-box; 
please get it out and slice it for salad 
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saudwiches. I don’t think Mr. Martin 
cares much for beef, I noticed at lunch.” 

“What does he think he is? Some 
kind of Messiah? If he doesn’t like 
our ways, what did he come butting in 
for?” 

He checked himself. The moment 
was ripe for quarrel, the gross mustard- 
sharpened air seemed to suggest it. He 
put the carcass of fowl on the scrubbed 
drain-board by the sink and began to 
carve. Standing so, his back was to- 
ward her. He made some pretext to 
turn, hoping to divine her mood; but 
her face was averted. There was omi- 
nous restraint in the shape of her back. 
The anticlimax of all this, the delica- 
tessen-shop smell, after his ecstasy in 
the garden, fretted his nerves. Brutal 
shouts of wrath clamored in his mind. 
It was infuriating to see her so appeal- 
ing: can’t one ever get away from it, 
must a man love even his wife? He 
wanted to ask her this, but feared she 
would miss the humor of it. He longed 
to horrify her with his rage, so that he 
could get rid of it and then show the 
tenderness he secretly felt. Certainly 
I'm the colossus of sentimentalists, he 
thought. I can turn directly from one 
kind of love to another. Queer, the 
way it looks now it’s my feeling for 
Joyce that is disinterested and pure, my 
love for Phyl that’s really carnal. How 
did this morality business get so mixed 
up? 

He amused himself by putting the 
slivers of chicken in two piles: the dark 
meat for Martin, the white for Joyce. 
How white she had been in the surf. . . . 
But that was only a dream. ‘This is 
real, this is earnest. This is Now, I'm 
cutting sandwiches for the Picnic. This 
is what time is doing to me; what is it 
doing to her? How did our two Times 
get all knotted up together? He found 
himself affectionately stroking a smooth 
slice of chicken-breast. 

There was something in Phyllis’s si- 
lence that pricked him. He looked un- 
easily over his shoulder. She had sat 


down in the chair by the table, her chin 
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leaning on one wrist, watching him. He 
went to her and touched her shoulder 
gently. 

“Go to bed, Phyl dear.” 

“George, can’t we get away from this 
house?” 

“What on earth do you mean?” 

“Get away. Take me away, George; 
we'll take the children and go.  To- 
night. Before anybody wakes up.” 

She rose suddenly. 

“I’m frightened. Take me away. 
George, I can’t live through to-morrow, 
not if it’s like to-day.” 

Just the way I feel, he thought. 

“There, there, little frog, you’re al! 
frazzled out. It'll be all right, don’t 
worry. Go and get your sleep.” 

“No, I’m not tired. I wish I were. 
I'm all burning up with not being tired. 
George, we could take the babies and 
just get in the car and go. Go any- 
where, anywhere where there isn’t any- 
body. We'll take Miss Clyde with 
us if you like. She’s frightened too.” 

“Don’t be absurd.” 

“George, it would be such fun; when 
they all came down to breakfast, Ben 
and Ruth and Mr. Martin, we just 
shouldn’t be here. Never come back, 
never see this place again.” 

“You're raving, Phyl. Why, I took 
this house specially for you. Besides, 
you know I can’t go away now, I’ve got 
this booklet to finish.” 

She looked so miserable, so desperate, 
his anger began to throb. 

“You can write a booklet about 
something else. You know you can, 
they’re all crazy to get your stuff. 
George, you're so big and clever, you 
can do anything. Miss Clyde can illus- 
trate it. I don’t mind your loving her, 
I'll be sensible, just take us away before 
the Picnic. Go and wake her now, she 
can go in her wrapper, you'll like that.” 

“Damnation,” he burst out, “don’t 
talk such tripe. I believe you're crazy. 
It’s this half-wit Martin who’s got on 
your nerves. I’ve got a mind to wake 
him up, throw him out of the house. 
What the devil did you ask him in for?” 
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“It’s my fault. But he’s changed so, 
since this morning. We've all changed. 
We're not the same people we were.” 

She pushed her arms up inside the 
sleeves of his coat and caught his elbows. 
He remembered that cherished way of 
hers, unconscious appeal to old tender- 
ness. He looked down on the top of 
her head, into the warm hollow where 
his head had lain. Her neck’s prettier 
than Joyce’s, he thought bitterly. 

“It’s queer you should hate him so,” 
she said. 

“What do you mean?” 
his arms away. 

“Oh, I don’t know what I mean. 
Perhaps he—perhaps he is what you 
said.” 

“What, a half-wit?” 

“A kind of Messiah. They come 
to make silly people unhappy, don’t 
they?” 

He looked at her in cold amazement 
and disgust. Only a few moments ago 
he had been afraid of her; but now, by 
showing her poor thoughts, she had put 
herself at his mercy. 

“You go to bed,” he said. “I’m 
sick of this nonsense.”’ He gripped her 
shoulders roughly and pushed her to- 
ward the door. 

“Please, just let me put away the 
sandwiches. I want to wrap them in 
wet napkins so they'll keep fresh.” 

“Forget the damn sandwiches.” 

“Not damn, ham sandwiches.” She 
couldn’t help laughing. It was so 
paltry to have him propelling her like a 
punishable child. 

“Ham, jam, or damn, forget them!”’ 
he cried, raging. “‘You and your Mes- 
siah have ruined this Picnic anyhow. 
You spoiled it because you knew I 
looked forward to it. You’ve plotted 
against it, sneered at me and at Joyce 
because you knew I admired her.” 

“Admired her! Oh, is that the word?” 

The little sarcasm hummed like a 
tuning fork in some silent chamber of 
his mind. 

“You fool,” he said. “Are you try- 
ing to push her into my arms?” 


He pulled 
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“T guess she can find the way without 
pushing.” 

“Well, you are a fool,” he said slowly, 
in a dull voice that struck her deeper 
than any temper could have done. 
“You throw away love as if it was 
breadcrusts.” 

With a furious sweep he was about 
to hurl the neat piles of her handiwork 
on the floor. In one last salvage of 
decency he altered the course of his 
hand. He seized a fistful of the little 
brown strips of crust and flung them 
wildly across the room. The carving 
knife clattered off the table. 

“You’re frightening Virginia,” was 
all she said. 

Anger, the red and yellow clown, 
burst through the tight paper hoop of 
his mind and played grotesque unlaugh- 
able capers. Bewildered by his own 
ferocity, he strode to the corner, swung 
open the door of the back stairs and 
pointed savagely upward. She went 
without another word. Her blue eyes 
were very large and dark, they faced 
him with the unwavering defiance he 
detested and admired. Good old Phyl, 
he couldn’t help thinking. She’s un- 
beatable. Now, as usual, he had put 
himself in the wrong. He crashed the 
door behind her, and stood listening to 
her slow steps. 

He soothed the cat with some sardine- 
tails, finished making the chicken sand- 
wiches, wrapped them carefully as Phyl- 
lis had suggested. I wonder what we'll 
be thinking when we eat them? As he 
put them away in the ice-box he noticed 
the cocoanut cake on a shelf. With a 
sense of retaliation he cut himself a 
thick slice. He became aware of the 
scrambling tick of the alarm clock on 
the dresser. A quarter past eleven. 
The house was thrillingly still. The 
serenely dormant kitchen slowly so- 
bered the buffoon dancing in his brain. 

He fetched his precious bottle of 
Sherwood and poured a minim dose. 
The golden drug saluted him gently. In 
this fluid too the flagrant miracle lay 
hidden, the privy atom of truth and 
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fury. The guest of honor, he thought 
ironically, feeling his vitals play host to 
that courteous warmth. The guest of 
honor, always expelled. A spark falls 
into your soul. Shall you cherish it, 
shelter it to clear consuming flame, or 
shall you hurry to stamp it out? Cana 
man take fire in his bosom and his 
clothes not be burned? The smell of 
burning cloth is mighty disagreeable. 
Vacantly he studied the label on the 
bottle. Manufactured prior to Jan. 17, 
1920. These spirits were tax paid at the 
non-beverage rate FOR MEDICINAL PUR- 
poses ONLY. Sale or use for other pur- 
poses will subject the seller or user to very 
heavy penalties. Well certainly this is a 
Medicinal Use, he thought. “If evera 
seaman wanted drugs, it’s me.”” Where 
did the phrase come from? . . . Yes, old 
Billy Bones, in Treasure Island. 

Well, these foolishnesses would have 
blown over by to-morrow. Do a little 
work on the booklet and then turn in. 
He must get the thing done, earn some 
money. The gruesome burden of ex- 
penses. How little Phyllis realizes the 
load a man’s mind carries. I suppose 
she carries one too, poor child. Every 
mind carries the weight of the whole 
world. 

He was on hands and knees, picking 
up the scraps of crust that had fallen 
under the boiler. In a luxurious self- 
pity he found himself humming a hymn 
tune. Blessed solitude, where a man 
can sing to himself and admire the sweet 
sorrow of his own cadence! An almost 
forgotten poem came into his head and 
fitted pleasantly to the air. 


“The Silver Girl she came to me when spring 
was dancing green, 

She said, ‘I’ve come to wait on you and keep 
your cabin clean; 

To wash your face and hands and feet, and 
make your forehead cool— 


seeemi@ get you into Heaven yet, you Damned 


Old Fool!’” 


Something in this appealed nicely to 
his mood. He allowed himself an 
encore, 


His voice, rising behind the 
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stove, got a good resonance. Then he 
heard a footfall, a door opening. Ah, 
he thought, Phyl has come down to say 
she’s sorry for being so crude. Well, 
I'll let her speak first. I’m tired of 
always being the one to make advances. 

He waited, industriously gathering 
crusts, though he felt that the posture 
of Lazarus was not advantageous. 
There was no word. 

“Well,” he said impatiently, “have 
you had enough of your funny busi- 
ness?” 

He turned, and saw Nounou’s amazed 
face in the aperture of the back door. 
With an incoherent murmur he rose, 
took his bottle, and stalked out of the 
kitchen. 


XVII 


“It would be interesting to specu- 
late,” said page 38 of George’s treatise, 
“how such a cheery little town obtained 
the name Dark Harbor. Perhaps it 
was due to the scenic background of 
rugged hills that overlooks the pictur- 
esque old fishing port and reflects its 
invigorating pine woods in the water. 
At any rate the future of the place is 
bright indeed. The Eastern Railroad's 
express service now stops there, and 
large metropolitan interests have 
pledged themselves to the erection of a 
modern caravansary which will sup- 
plement the long famous ‘folksy’ hos- 
pitality of the Bayview Hotel. Sepa- 
rated only by a lengthy trestle from the 
mainland, the Island spreads its varied 
allure of rolling sand-dunes, pine groves, 
and broad shallow beaches. Shaped 
like a crescent, its outward curve is 
buffeted by the mighty ocean; on the 
inner side, sheltered from easterly gales 
by the unique sand-hills, is the com- 
fortable cottage colony where a number 
of wise people have been vacationing 
for many years. Many artists have 
discovered the pictorial charm of the 
region, and find in the forests or in the 
maritime life of the Bay subjects for 
their water colors and oils. Canvases 
that have later become famous in Acade- 
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mies and exhibitions have first felt the 
brush in those shingled studios clus- 
tered about the old Inn, renowned for 
its savory chowder. There is a bril- 
liance in the air, an almost Italian rich- 
ness of color, in the Island’s landscape. 
It will be many years before so vast a 
terrain can become crowded, but many 
new bungalows have been built lately 
and the newcomers pay tribute to the 
good taste of those who, a generation 
agone, divined Dark Harbor’s magic as 
a haven of summer tranquility.” 

He felt a rational pride in this compo- 
sition. It was in the genially fulsome 
vein esteemed by railroad companies. 
Even if people weren’t tranquil in a 
place so competently described, they 
ought to be. He thought there was a 
neatness in that touch about Dark 
Harbor and its bright future. Phyllis 
was probably right when she often said 
it was a shame Mr. Granville should 
spend his talents in mere publicity work 
when he might so easily write something 
famous—fiction for instance. These are 
my fictions, he always replied, pointing 
to his private shelf of advertising pam- 
phlets, nearly bound and gilded as his 
Works. 

He had spread out his papers on the 
dining table, where he could write with- 
out seeing Joyce’s door. But he couldn’t 
seem to resume the flow of that slick 
treacly style, which the experienced 
brochurist can smoothly decant, like a 
tilted molasses barrel. The discom- 
forting irony of the last word pene- 
trated him. He changed ‘“‘Italian 
richness” to “Italian passion,” but that 
was as far as inspiration carried him. 
It was vain to remind himself that Wal- 
ter Scott had written novels all night 
long, that Napoleon had planned cam- 
paigns in the agony of stomach ache, 
that Elbert Hubbard was never at a loss 
for a Little Journey. In a nervous 
fidget he pared his nails, sharpened 
pencils, rearranged the glasses on the 
sideboard, emptied Ben’s cigar debris 
from the living-room ashtray. He trod 
stealthily, in stocking feet, for fear of 


disturbing Joyce. Without his usual 
couch to sleep on, his usual table to 
work at, he felt homeless. There was 
a dull pain at the bottom of his ribs. 
He tried to remember whether he had 
unduly bolted his food at dinner. Per- 
haps he was going to have appendicitis. 

He had a sort of insane desire to jus- 
tify his existence, to atone for a day of 
such incredible futility, by getting some 
work done. If every possible extraneous 
trifle could be attended to perhaps his 
mind might be calmed. He crept up- 
stairs to clean his teeth and found that 
Phyllis had put his dressing gown and 
pajamas and slippers on the window 
seat. Was that a softening overture, 
or a hint that she did not want him in the 
bedroom? He tiptoed warily onto the 
balcony to glance at the children. Even 
in sleep Sylvia was still the coquette: 
she lay with one hand curled against 
her cheek, the most ravishing pose, her 
face a lovely fragile gravity. Janet was 
restless, muttering something about 
bathing. 

He undressed, sitting on the window 
seat. With a vague notion of postpon- 
ing the struggle with the pamphlet, he 
went through his routine with unusual 
care, watching the details. He noticed 
for the first time his ingenious attempt 
to retain the tip of each sock, by curling 
his toes into it, as he removed it. The 
purpose was evidently to turn the sock 
completely inside out in the one motion 
of stripping it off. For the first time in 
weeks he decided to fold his trousers 
neatly instead of just throwing them on 
a chair. He gave them a preliminary 
shake and found that the sand lodged 
in the cuffs flew unerringly into his eyes. 
He discovered that if he tried to put the 
left*leg into his pajamas first, instead of 
the right, it didn’t feel as though he had 
them on at all. The laundress had 


managed to let the end of the wait 


string vanish inside its little tunnel of 
hem. It required some very sharp 
work to creep it out again. What a 
good booklet could be written, for some 
pajamas and underwear manufacturer, 
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on The Technic of Getting Undressed. 
How pleasant that if you lay out your 
clothes just in the order of their dis- 
carding they are exactly serialized in 
the correct sequence for dressing to- 
morrow. 

All this, he knew with subtle horror, 
was just a postponement of something 
inevitable, something he knew was com- 
ing but could not identify. Some great 
beauty of retribution had him in its 
onward march. 

He was unworthy of the glory of liv- 
ing, he had niggled and haggled, and 
somewhere in his bunglings he had 
touched some fatal spring. He had 
broken some seal, let the genie out of 
the bottle. The little whiff of fragrant 
vapor had flowed and spread until it 
darkened the whole sky. It hung ter- 
rible above him and the four tiny 
Georges cowered beneath it. And be- 
hind and within every other thought 
was Joyce. He could see her, perfect, 
inaccessible, afraid. This dear device 
of Nature, this gay simple ingenuity of 


dividing life into halves and making 
them hanker for each other! Oh, Joyce, 


Joyce, it does matter. Joyce, I need 
you so. 

A craven impulse tempted him to 
turn in at once, on the window seat; 
but its curved shape was not comfort- 
able; moreover how could he possibly 
sleep? Downstairs the big couch had 
a lamp by it; he could read and, while 
reading, think. The principal pleasure, 
of reading, he had always found, is to 
fix the attention of the course outer 
mind, allowing the inner faculty to slip 
free. As he went down the clock star- 
tled him by counting midnight. He 
timed his step on the creaky treads so 
that the chime would silence them. 
But that settled it, he thought. One 
can continue working after twelve, but 
one can’t possibly begin work at that 
hour. Besides, it’s impossible to be 
conscientious in dressing gown and slip- 
pers. Morals, conscience, ambition, all 
the cunning artifice of custom, are laid 
aside with the garments of the day. 
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The sophistries of virtue avail you noth- 
ing now. The thing in your heart that 
you are angriest at and most ashame: 
of, that is God. And that’s what gods 
are invented for: to be despised and 
rejected. A god who was honored and 
welcomed, how unhappy he would be. 

He lay down on the couch with a 
book, but his mind ran wild behind the 
printed lines. The weight and breath- 
ing of the silent house pressed about 
him. How well he knew that feeling of 
a house at night. All the others, broken 
at last by the day’s long war of attri- 
tion, lost in their silence; himself the 
sole survivor, gleaning stupidly over 
the battlefield. Matching his lonely 
wit against destiny, aware of a shud- 
dering compassion for all this unruly 
life under his charge. What was it that 
kept them all going? Only his dreams, 
his poor busy ideas. For the moment 
he could feel the whole poor fabric trans- 
figured with truth and tenderness; with 
love that was furious and clean, with 
work that was sane and absorbing. 
What did he really care whether thou- 
sands of people did or did not spend their 
summer on the Great Scenic Route of 
the Eastern Railroad? Or whether 
they bedded on the Morrison Mattress, 
that Makes Sleep a Career? 

He slipped to his knees beside the 
sofa, but he could not even pray. He 
was aware of the door behind him, and 
of Phyllis in the room overhead. How 
terrible if anyone should find him on his 
knees. Praying is only respectable if 
done in congregations. He remembered 
those cold evenings long ago, when he 
and Phyllis couldn’t sleep unless she 
were pressed close behind him, her arm 
across his chest. And now he was liv- 
ing among strangers. I'll do whatever 
you tell me, I’ll do whatever you tell me. 
But by heaven he had glimpsed it: he 
had seen beauty within breath and 
grasp: too close to mar it by selfish- 
ness. No, said his demon, you shan’t 
even have the consolation of fine 
words. You shall have all the mockery 
and none of the bliss. 
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I suppose biology’s pulling my leg, he 
reflected. ... 

He must have been kneeling there a 
long time. His forehead was numb 
from pressing on the ridged tapestry of 
the couch. At least you don’t need the 
light on when you're trying to pray. 
The bills are big enough as it is. He 
rose stiffly and snicked off the current. 

At the foot of the stair he paused. If 
Joyce were awake he might hear her 
stir. His hand gripped the carved 
newel. He stood a moment, and turned 
away. 


The bedroom was dim. The blinds 
were not all the way down, dregs of that 
sparkling moonlight flowed underneath. 
Phyllis was asleep, he could see her head 
against the white linen. She lay as she 
always did, at the far side of the bed, 
turned away from the door, her arms 
crossed, one hand perching on her shoul- 
der, the other tucked under the pillow. 
He went softly round the foot of the 
bed, stepping aside to avoid her slip- 
pers. He knew by instinct exactly 
where they would be. 

Crouched at the bedside, he slid one 
arm under the pillow to find her hand. 
His fingers met a small damp handker- 
chief. 

He gathered herinto hisarms. Out of 
some far-off vacancy she moved drow- 
sily and welcomed him home. They 
knew every curve of their old embrace. 
Here was no fear and no doubting. 
Here was his consolation. Who was 
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ever more beautiful? The tiny flat- 
tened handkerchief, was it not a pathetic 
symbol of the bruised mercies of love? 
Ah, be slow to mock the plain simplest 
things: good-byes, angers, fidelities, 
renunciations. 

He held her close and more close. 
Then, with a gruesome pang, he checked 
the name that was on his lips. In the 
poor comedy of his heart there was 
room for but one thought: gratitude to 
Joyce; Joyce who, in the unstained 
bravery of her spirit had taught him 
anew the woith and miracle of love, 
and whose only reward had been suffer- 
ing. Her name, so long echoed in his 
unuttered voice, now filled his mind and 
terrified him. Here, with Phyllis in his 
arms, he was thinking of her; this frail 
ghost of passion came between them. 
In physical sickness his embrace grew 
faint. It could not be: the last scruple 
of his manhood revolted against this 
consummate deceit. 

Still half in dream, Phyllis divined 
him laggard. She crept closer. ‘Oh, 
Martin, Martin,” she whispered. “I 
knew you'd come.” 


Now he knew where the dark current 
of the hours had been bearing him. 
Nothing else was possible. Quietly, 
without anger or surprise, in the relief 
of one free to face his destiny, he left 
the room and went down the stair. His 
hand was out to turn the knob when 
he saw that Joyce’s door was 
opening toward him. 
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THESE AMERICAN WOMEN 


BY REBECCA WEST 


HE Englishwoman who visits the 
United States is at a disadvantage 
when she seeks to come into rela- 
tion with the American woman, because 
she is bound to be paralyzed with ner- 
yousness at having to take part in social 
functions which are quite unlike those 
given in England, and which are the ex- 
pressions of a theory of society which is 
not held in England. I had two intima- 
tions of this during the first hour I spent 
in New York. When I came off the boat 
I was met by a group of people consist- 
ing of several Americans with whom I 
was to be associated in the enterprise for 
which I had crossed the Atlantic, and an 
Englishman who manages my literary 
business in London and happened to be 
visiting the States at the time. 

While we were waiting for my luggage 
to go through the customs there ap- 
peared an American lady whom I had 
met in London. I was delighted to see 
her, for she is a person of a lovely eager- 
ness to know all the best things in the 
kingdom of the mind, and she expresses 
her curiosities in a funny, flat, wistful 
voice that is somehow more childlike 
than childhood and very endearing; and 
I thought it very kindly of her to come 
down to the unattractive pier to greet 
the newcomer. But I was amazed by 
her effect on my business associates. 
They had none of them ever seen her 
before, they could not know about her 
mind, and they heard but little of her 
voice; but they were tremendously im- 
pressed by her coming. And gradually 
I gathered from them that they felt that 
it was a good thing for me that she had 
made this demonstration of friendliness, 


that it gave me a certain prestige, be- 
cause she was a very important person in 
New York society. They evidently fell 
—and they were shrewd and sensib): 
people—that her recognition was a sort 
of certificate, the validity of which would 
not be disputed by the ordinary Amer- 
ican. 

Now that astonished both my English 
friend and myself. And the ground of 
our astonishment was that the incident 
could not have taken place on the ar- 
rival of the boat-train at London. Ifa 
group of London business men were 
waiting for an American woman writer 
on Waterloo platform, they would not 
be moved to excitement by the appear- 
ance among them of any lady except 
Queen Mary. The case would have been 
different, of course, fifteen or twenty 
years ago. In those days if Teresa, 
Marchioness of Londonderry, or the 
Duchess of Devonshire, or any one of a 
dozen great ladies had swept her large- 
ness down the platform past porters who 
would have touched their caps as if this 
had been a country station, and had 
saluted a visitor from America—any 
group of business associates that miglit 
have already gathered in welcome would 
have fallen into an awed and gratified 
hush. Her presence would have been a 
guarantee that various doors, and those 
belonging to the most magnificent of the 
monster stone cubes which line the 
London squares, would be opened to the 
visitor in spite of their (since lost) pre- 
dilection for remaining shut; a consider- 
able number of people who were anxious 
to placate her would nervously remem- 
ber to be nice to her protégée; and these 
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things would have had their effect on 
the entirely respectful press, who liked 
to dine in great houses now and then. 
But those days died with King 
Edward. No lady of modern London 
would make such a reassuring and edi- 
fying appearance before a_ stranger. 
There is no fixed ballet on the London 
stage, with prima ballerinas and obedient 
choruses doing their steps neatly in the 
hope of being some day advanced to the 
center of the stage. There is simply a 
flux of people which sometimes hardens 
here and there into a set, but which is 
never sufficiently settled for it to be 
organizable by a leader. And the press 
is eating its own very good dinner, thank 
you. And so if a lady of quality came 
to meet an American visitor to-day it 
would mean nothing except that she 
would introduce the stranger to her own 
friends, who would take her up if she 
were amusing and leave her alone if she 
were not. There would be nothing re- 
motely hieratic about her function. 


II 


That first incident made me realize 
that there were here conditions such as I 
had not previously encountered; and 
I realized it again when I bought an 
American newspaper in the lobby of the 
Waldorf and found in it the photograph 
of a lady who was described as “an 
exclusive social leader” of Chicago. It 
was, honest Injun, the first time I had 
ever seen that phrase. It struck me as 
fantastically foreign, as the extremest 
statement of the distance between Eng- 
land and America, both then and every 
time I subsequently saw it (which is to 
say every time I opened a newspaper 
during my stay in the United States). 
For it is a phrase that is never used in 
England, that is unknown to journalistic 
vocabulary because the conditions it im- 
plies do not exist over there. The word 
exclusive is never used in that sense, 
for there is really nothing to exclude 
people from nowadays and nobody to 
do it if there were. 


The phrase made me feel apprehensive 
concerning the evidently immense dif- 
ferences in social customs to which I 
should have to adapt myself; and I 
should have felt much more apprehen- 
sive had I known how fiendishly these 
differences have been planned by the 
President of the Immortals to militate 
against mutual liking on the part of the 
two countries. For I understand now 
why English travelers often seem to 
Americans glacially blank: it is because 
they are taking part in a social ritual 
which is utterly strange to them and 
which numbs them with the constant 
fear that they are doing or saying the 
wrong thing. I know too why Americans 
who visit England frequently think they 
are treated rudely; they misread as evi- 
dences of chilly, casual feeling the lax 
forms that are all our national informal- 
ity will permit. 

In England, if you do want to doa 
guest supreme honor you do not give a 
party for him or her. That must seem 
to the American an unholy paradox, but 
it is true. If a person of distinction 
from a foreign country has presented 
a letter of introduction to me, I have 
heretofore given a luncheon-party or a 
dinner-party to him or her only if it was 
a matter of admiration and moderate 
interest. But if I very greatly admired 
his or her mind and wanted to come into 
close contact with it, and also if I 
wanted to be really helpful with sugges- 
tions of what and whom to see in Eng- 
land, I would ask him or her to come to 
see me alone. The luncheon or dinner 
might follow or not as time permitted, 
but the intimate conversation would be 
the real evidence of welcome and good 
will. This is so much taken for granted 
that when I recently gave an English- 
woman visiting New York letters of 
introduction to certain of my friends, 
she wistfully reported to me that though 
she had liked them she feared that they 
had not liked her, for not one of them 
had ever asked her to see them alone. 
There one has the neatest possible ex- 
ample of the difference in point of view. 
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Her hostesses, holding the conception of 
society as a set and glittering ballet, par- 
ticipation in which is a satisfying func- 
tion of the normal, would never have 
dreamed of taking up the time of a 
celebrity on a brief visit to New York 
save to give her a party. She, holding 
practically no conception of society at 
all, imagined that they gave her parties 
because they thought it would be tedious 
to be alone with her. 

Since my return to England I have 
been leading through London life a dis- 
tinguished and earnest American wo- 
man, and I have detected in her very 
often signs of doubt as to whether we 
can possibly be at once sincere and such 
mixers; whether the Liberal journalist 
can really be so very Liberal and dine so 
amiably with the Conservative Cabinet 
Minister, whether the Socialist artist 
and the coal-owner can really have any 
differences to sink if they sink them so 
easily. Her suspicions are quite un- 
founded, for this is only the social mani- 
festation of that instinct for tolerance 
which makes England, with all her 
strong bent for orthodoxy, allow all 
manner of heretics and rebels to speak 
their mind every Sunday afternoon in 
Hyde Park. But I can see that it does 
start a feeling that we are listless folk, 
and that this is intensified by our curi- 
ously impersonal behavior. We speak 
about anybody’s work except that of 
ourselves and the stranger’s. We may 
admire the stranger’s last book enor- 
mously, but we will say so in just a sen- 
tence for fear of embarrassing him or 
her. We will not in any circumstances 
make any comment on his or her per- 
sonality, we will not tell him or her in 
any but the most subtle ways that we 
like him or her. In England, incredible 
as it may seem, a woman will drop her 
voice and say, as one who imparts an 
indelicacy, “‘My dear, I know it’s bad 
manners of me to tell you, but I think 

your gown is perfectly lovely.” And if 

the dinner-party is succeeded by a week- 
end in the country, the guest will be- 
come even more convinced that his or 
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her hosts find his or her personality lack- 

ing in interest. For, not realizing the 
American’s never-ending abundance of 
vitality, they will think that their visitor 
will be glad of a rest and will leave him 
or her about for long spaces of time with- 
out making the slightest effort to pro- 
vide any entertainment. I can under- 
stand the American making the return 
journey across the Atlantic in a state of 
acute resentment. 

We cannot help our behavior. In- 
deed, it is quite well adapted to contact 
with our own kind. For instance we do 
not talk to people about their own work 
for the reason that English life produces, 
much more than American, the type of 
person who works almost entirely in the 
unconscious. To judge from my own 
experience, and that of a great many of 
my friends, the talent of the English 
author is apt to be localized in his right 
hand, not above the wrist. He never 
knows more than vaguely what he thinks 
about a subject till he comes to write 
about it. He never remembers what he 
has noticed in a scene till he comes to 
describe it. If he wants to give a lec- 
ture he moons over the subject in a sort 
of trance state, and when he comes be- 
fore the audience he finds in his mouth 
an address which bears evidence of hav- 
ing been prepared from its consistency 
with the rest of his work and by its use 
of his knowledge, but which has been 
prepared on the other side of the thresh- 
old of the conscious mind. If he con- 
sciously prepared it, so that he could tell 
a reporter what he was going to say the 
morning before his lecture, he would find 
himself burdened with a discourse which 
is so little expressive of real feelings and 
so little characteristic of his mental proc- 

esses that he would be as likely as not 
to forget it. 

The greatest living English novelist 
illustrates this national character in an 
acute form. I am convinced that if 
Thomas Hardy were to publish an essay 
on his own novels, the result would be 
dismissed as the effort of a mind no 
doubt sincere but far too limited to com- 
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prehend the vast significances of the 
great genius. Now the American works 
far more with his conscious mind. I was 
always being amazed by the extent to 
which Americans knew what they were 
doing, by the way they sat down at their 
writing table with a perfect knowledge 
of what their pencils were going to write, 
by the way they can tell you accurately 
the thesis of the lecture they are going 
to give next week. And Mr. Hardy’s 
American contemporary, Mr. Henry 
James, as aptly illustrates his fellow 
countrymen’s idiosyncrasy by the accu- 
rate inventory of himself that he was 
able to take in the Prefaces to the New 
York Edition; he showed that he had 
known what he was doing all the time. 
This is a real difference between the two 
peoples, and its practical effect is this 
unfortunate opposition of opinion con- 
cerning one’s own work as a topic of con- 
versation. 

Our failure to speak out our mind con- 
cerning an admired personality springs 
from something not less profound. It is 
a remote consequence of the eccentricity 
which, as I have said before, is a marked 
characteristic of the English nation. 
Since we intend to make our personali- 
ties just what we please, and to let our 
neighbors do the same, we school our- 
selves in an elaborate pretense that our 
personalities produce no effect on us at 
all and take one another for granted. 
This puts us out of the habit of bestow- 
ing either praise or blame, and when we 
wish to break down this inhibition we 
are hampered by another which springs 
from our national mania for understate- 
ment. That is an offshoot of the irony 
with which our military past has infused 
our spirit; for irony is the form of 
humor that can most easily be practiced 
by men who are keeping a stiff upper lip 
on land or sea, and we have done a lot 
of that. 


III 


But I will not attempt to justify my 
country, for if the Americans only knew 
it they get their own back. No inhabi- 


tant of the United States can guess the 
bewilderment and panic which comes 
upon the English visitor when he or she 
is first introduced to American hospi- 
tality. I do not mean that they do not 
like American parties. Theydo. They 
must. For American parties are glorious. 
And to the woman who cares about 
women, they are exhilarating. For, 
always before this business of house- 
keeping has been a burden to women; 
but these American women are tossing it 
up into the air and catching it again as if 
it were a ball. No German Hausfrau 
ever had a neater house, and no woman 
since the world began has ever practiced 
such lavish and involved. hospitalities, 
yet the American hostess looks as free 
from care as if she had followed the 
raggle-taggle gypsies. She, and all 
those present, would in any case be im- 
pressive and invigorating to encounter 
because of their extreme vitality. No- 
body born on the other side of the 
Atlantic can understand what it means 
for a European to come into a gathering 
of Americans and find that they all 
possess that glittering energy which he 
has encountered before only in individ- 
uals and has put down as their fascinat- 
ing idiosyncrasy. That a whole society 
should pour out this nervous radiance 
without cease is just such a revelation of 
the amazing potentialities of the uni- 
verse as the idea of radium was at its 
first discovery. 

In England, where society does not 
do this, when a family goes away for 
the week-end they go with the firm 
intention of spending the time quietly 
with such friends as they may have in- 
vited to stay with them. The only time 
when they seek out their fellows during 
their visit is when they go to the golf- 
house or to an infrequent dance. What 
they want to do is to potter about in 
their own park or garden, and spend the 
evening at home. The American habit 
of building palaces in the country, where 
the socially established inhabitants of 
a district can go and spend the entire 
week-end in one another’s society, would 
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appall the Englishman—partly because 
he has not the money to pay the sub- 
scriptions that such palaces entail but 
chiefly because he would regard it as a 
hardship to be so social. And while 
Americans could not understand that I 
held Saturday to Monday as sacred, 
they expected me to hold all sorts of 
things sacred that in fact I did not. 
Repeatedly they spoke of extinct social 
institutions of my country as if they 
were still inspiringly extant. When I 
was in America a Duke’s daughter was 
taking part in a theatrical performance 
in New York, and I was often asked 
whether English society was not greatly 
concerned when she took this step, 
though certainly fifteen years have passed 
since any such event would have caused 
a ripple of excitement in London. The 
thing rises to fantastic heights at times. 
In a certain Middle-Western town I 
learned that when the daughter of a 
leading citizen had been married, a week 
or so earlier, she had worn for that great 
day the dress she had worn on the great 
night when she danced with the Prince 
of Wales. . 

Was it right of the American woman 
to be quite so social? Was her gregari- 
ousness simply the trivial enjoyment 
which was all that a limited imagination 
could distill from her unequaled mate- 
rial advantages? There existed a great 
many American novels to tell me that it 
was. But I did not believe it, because 
she bore in most cases unmistakable 
signs of belonging to the race of those 
who give themselves away. The proof 
of that lies in her gratuitous feminism, 
so magnificently undictated by her cir- 
cumstances. She had such a chance as 
was never offered woman before of being 
comfortably and securely kept, and she 
has not taken it. Passivity, which is 
the most sensible course, could have 
been hers in the most attractive condi- 
ditions; and she is about as passive as 
Napoleon. If one were told of a country 
where a greater proportion of men than 
the world has ever seen enjoyed ample 
means, one might be tempted to guess 
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that the women of the country would 
be very largely parasitic on the male 
and would behave as parasites do: movy- 
ing about to extract nourishment from 
their hosts but avoiding any incautious 
movement that would lead to expulsion. 
But in fact the American woman does 
neither of these things. She is as little 
a parasite as any other woman in the 
world; and she adjusts herself far less 
than any other woman to suit what men 
think of her. She loves men. What is 
more remarkable to the European ob- 
server, she likes them. But she does 
not surrender the sacredness of her own. 
Even the little amateur vamp (scuola di 
Gloria Swanson) though obviously richly 
responsive to the idea of sexual love, 
shows, in the way she holds up her chin 
as she talks to her boy and never lets 
her little shrill voice dip into acquies- 
cence, that she would preserve the integ- 
rity of her standards from interference 
by the other sex as any strong-spirited 
boy would do. 

No. If American women go in for 
society there must be something in it. 
And when one looks into the case one 
finds there is. Merely a good part of 
the politics of future America, merely a 
wholly necessary part of the art of future 
America. 


IV 


The channel through which so much of 
the American woman’s social activity 
flows—the Woman’s Club—seemed to 
me to be of immense importance politi- 
cally because its routine is planned to be 
compatible with the domestic arrange- 
ments of married women. It has re- 
cently become obvious that the reason 
women have not produced nearly so 
many of the great as men have is, not 
that what we regard as the character- 
istically masculine activities demand dif- 
ferent powers from those demanded by 
the characteristically feminine activities 
of wifehood or motherhood, but that 
they demand the same. For now that 
the raising of the marriage age and the 
lowering of the birth rate allow more 
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women to follow at any rate the initial 
stages of an artistic and scientific occu- 
pation, we find that the women who show 
most promise are usually those who are 
most sexually attractive. To take a con- 
spicuous instance, there are probably no 
more beautiful women in England than 
our finest woman pianist and ’cellist of the 
younger generation. In fact, the women 
who would make the best artists, scien- 
tists, or politicians are the very ones who 
are most inevitably called to another 
career which is usually incompatible 
with any other. In the past this coin- 
cidence of sexual and creative powers 
meant utter frustration of feminine tal- 
ent, since these were the very women 
who were most certainly doomed to 
marry young and be bound to such an 
unremitting toil of childbearing, child- 
rearing, and housework that when their 
children were grown up they were in most 
cases too tired to do anything but rest. 

Nowadays the physical conditions of 
life are so much improved that it is no 
more natural for a woman to be ex- 
hausted at the age of forty-five, after 
having been a wife and a mother, than it 
is for a man to be exhausted at that age 
after having practiced as a lawyer or 
doctor. We must resign ourselves to 
the fact that, in spite of this improve- 
ment, it will be very difficult for such a 
woman to return to the practice of an 
art orascience. She will have forgotten 
its technic, and since domestic life calls 
(above all things) for a chameleon adapt- 
ability of mind that can shift from 
object to object as emergency dictates, 
she will have impaired her power of con- 
centration. But there are other careers, 
and in particular there is the political 
career. This is the ideal field for the 
middle-aged woman who has acquired a 
sense of values by many years spent in 
the cultivation of human relationships, 
if only she has meanwhile kept in touch 
with affairs. That is an immensely dif- 
ficult condition; and the woman’s club 
seems to me the best device yet framed 
for fulfilling it. 

The development of this device in the 


United States may be due to the fact 
that in one important respect it has 
better material to work on than it would 
have in England. American women do 
not dislike men as much as English- 
womendo. Englishwomen probably love 
men more for, owing to the more seda- 
tive airs of Great Britain, they are apt 
to sit still and feel, while the exhilarated 
Americans run about and receive new 
impressions. But they do not like men. 
It may be objected that I am speaking 
of my friends, who will be alleged to be 
disgruntled intellectuals. But it is pre- 
cisely not of that type that I am speak- 
ing; I maintain that the ordinary, do- 
mesticated, upper- and middle-class 
Englishwoman feels a bitter resentment 
against her menfolk as perfect nuisances 
to whom she has been unfairly bound by 
her natural affections. This is a conse- 
quence of the ridiculous English custom 
of sending boys away to boarding 
schools from the ages of eight or nine. 
They have not had enough of their 
mother at that age; they go away from 
her to a life of much greater physical 
hardship than they have known at home, 
and they make her a symbol of the com- 
fort and childish irresponsibility they 
have left behind them. As a result the 
average Englishman is always attempt- 
ing to make his relationships with women 
replicas of the relationship with his 
mother, and to that end he behaves like 
a child, with the selfishness and unrea- 
sonability and lack of self-control that 
are characteristic of children. 

There exists a considerable body of 
literature, the most conspicuous exam- 
ples of which are written by Barrie, 
which glorifies this tendency as some- 
thing touching and lovable and produc- 
tive of great emotional satisfaction in 
women. It is in fact a neurosis which is 
loathsome to women. Nobody has a 
right to behave like a child except a 
child. It is a theft from real child- 
hood, for a woman who has constantly 
to be mothering her husband has not so 
much time or energy to mother her chil- 
dren. This falsification of one of the 
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most important relationships of her 
adult life leaves the English middle-aged 
woman very often much more spiritually 
exhausted than the American woman of 
the same age. This is the great advan- 
tage the American woman has over the 
Englishwoman. They seem to me to 
start fairly equal. Indeed, if anything, 
the young English girl of this particular 
moment has the advantage over her 
American equivalent, for she does much 
more walking in the open air (since she 
rarely possesses an automobile) and this 
gives her a fresher and fitter look. But 
the number of serenely energetic Ameri- 
can women between forty-five and sixty- 
five far surpasses the number in England 
who manage to preserve the integrity of 
their nervous system. 

Certainly the United States has need 
of these and any other women who will 
take an interest in politics. Ihave often 


suspected from the condition of Euro- 
pean affairs that incapacity for political 
thought and action ought to be sched- 


uled as a tertiary sexual characteristic of 
man. Although Englishmen think and 
talk perpetually of politics (from a ne- 
cessity I mentioned in my previous ar- 
ticle) masculine achievement is so far 
below its usual level in this one depart- 
ment of life that it seems obvious that, 
in handling it, man is working against 
his true nature. It would have been 
impossible, for example, for Mussolini 
to have been tolerated in any other 
sphere. If a similar charlatan had ap- 
peared in medicine, in literature, in art, 
or in law he would have been swept 
away in a flood of criticism; but he was 
able to get away with Fascismo, which 
ranks as the governmental equivalent 
of Doctor Abrams’ electric box, because 
so few people are sufficiently at home 
with the principles of politics to be able 
to indulge in the kind of positive and 
fearless criticism that alone impresses 
public opinion. 

My incredulity concerning the mascu- 
line aptitude for these matters was 
enormously increased when I visited the 
United States and saw how American 
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men, compelled by the need of their 
country for economic exploitation to 
take less interest in politics than the 
European, overshoot the mark and take 
none at all; and my suspicion that 
women have more aptitude for the work 
—based on observation of the way the 
emancipated Englishwoman takes to 
politics, at the first opportunity, as a 
duck takes to water—was as enormously 
increased when I saw how an otherwise 
politically barren land blossoms forth 
from coast to coast in Leagues of Women 
Voters. Indeed, it is almost beside the 
point to discuss whether the women of 
the United States have a special apti- 
tude for the work, since they are the 
only people who seem to be ready to do 
it. And there are the vast carcasses of 
Russia and China—sprawling helplessly 
over the map, magnificently endowed 
with population and natural wealth but 
insufficiently innervated by governmen- 
tal systems—to prove what happens to 
a country that is not a political entity. 


Vv 


But the American woman’s social ac- 
tivities are most admirable when they 
are merely social. It is then that she is 
taking care of the art of future America. 
Because in the course of these merely 
social activities, “exclusive social lead- 
ers” emerge, prominent families, an aris- 
tocracy, a class system. And being Eng- 
lish, I know how useful a class system is. 
It is a silly thing in itself, but a most 
useful defense mechanism. Genius, once 
the necessary irritant has been intro- 
duced into its imagination, can develop 
anywhere. If one had given Shakespeare 
a few years in Warwickshire and then 
put him on an iceberg with no company 
but polar bears, he probably would have 
led a richly satisfying creative life. Read- 
ing a Yorkshire vicarage for an iceberg 
and curates for Polar bears, as spare an 
environment nourished the Brontés and 
did not starve them, because they had 
read a few books. But mere talent can- 
not perform such miracles of self-suste- 
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nance. It is not sure of itself. It loses 
faith in the standards of the intellect. 
God forgive it, it reads its press clip- 
pings, and studies its book sales, not be- 
cause it wants to know how much money 
it is going to make but to see whether 
people think well of it. It has, therefore, 
a great need to be able to fall back on 
some useful myth of rightness and au- 
thority. And if there is a class system 
it says to itself, “Well, the people may 
giggle, but that simply shows how ab- 
surd they are, for I am the right sort of 
person, for I am a Smith of Mympton 
Parva.” 

Who doubts it should look at the part 
which Ireland has played in English 
literature. Ireland has the class system 
in a very emphatic form, owing to the 
circumstances of its conquest. There 
one has an Anglo-Irish, Protestant rul- 
ing class who came over from England 
to live on lands granted them by the 
Tudors or the Stuarts or Cromwell, and 
were imbued with an unequaled sense 
of snobbery because they were always 
contrasting themselves with the native 
Irish whom they had defeated in battle, 
who were of a different religion, of infe- 
rior education, and in less prosperous 
circumstances. This snobbery has now 
effloresced into the most amazing growth 
of the sort that the world has ever seen. 
There never have been, there are not, 
there probably never will be again such 
snobs as the Anglo-Irish. Now most of 
them are merely snobs, but some of them 
have stepped out of their ranks and 
written nearly all the good comedy and 
satire that has been written in English. 
Swift, Sheridan, Oscar Wilde, Synge, 
and George Bernard Shaw are all of that 
blood. They were able to laugh at life 
because they were lords of life. Shaw 
himself has described the way it works 
in a passage wherein he describes how he 
has missed much of the misery of life 
because he has always been quite sure 
that he was a gentleman; even when he 
was so poor that he had to wear a hat 
which made the passer-by wonder if he 
had snatched it off a dustbin, he never 


doubted that he was a gentleman. What 
is more important, is that he never 
doubted, however unpopular a truth lay 
on his lips. If you doubt what value 
that assurance was to him and others of 
his stock, you need only refer to the dif- 
ferent destiny of the native Irish who, 
though of infinitely more sympathetic 
and ardent character, have created little 
literature of positive force and practi- 
cally no satire at all; and have consist- 
ently been guided by the beautiful but 
fatal morality, which governs slaves of 
noble character, to choose as their me- 
dium for self-expression rebellions whose 
foreseen climax is sacrifice. 

England is covered with persons who 
carry themselves proudly because they 
are second cousins to baronets. They 
may jeer at their emotion, they may 
advocate measures which are hostile to 
whatever interests baronets as a class 
may have, but the defense mechanism 
is there and they avail themselves of it 
in their inevitable moments of weakness. 
Moreover, since titles themselves have 
become discredited (owing to the free 
purchase of such from the political par- 
ties by vulgar people) the emphasis is 
now laid on the element of continuity; 
and that the people have always had. 
The cottager has always been proud 
that his name is in the parish register 
and on the churchyard graves with dates 
of long past centuries beside it. His 
pride is stouter now that he feels no real 
conviction that the squire and parson 
are of better clay than himself. It makes 
us a confident people, who can give away 
to the national tendency to experiment 
and try such new forms as the Labor 
Government. 

A world devoid of such defense mech- 
anisms would be safe only for genius; 
and they are created by the merely 
social activities of women—by “getting 
together” that seemed, no doubt, point- 
less at the time. 


VI 


It is magnificent to see American wo- 
men working to make their national 
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equivalent of this defense mechanism. 
There was a city in upper New York 
State where I spent some days which I 
shall never forget, because of the differ- 
ent sorts of very intense and beautiful 
impressions they gave me. My hostess 
was a person who alone might have con- 
tented me with my visit. She had that 
enchantment which belongs to women 
who could have been great actresses if 
they had gone on the stage, but who 
have never acted and therefore pervade 
any hour of their week with the magic 
that they would otherwise have concen- 
trated on six evening performances and 
a matinée. One could never tell when 
she would not delight one with a signifi- 
cant movement, a significant inflection, 
which for the moment promised that 
chaotic life was going to resolve itself 
into a drama with a meaning. 

This had once been a frontier town. 
It was still a frontier town. Its frontier 
quality had been built enduringly into 
its houses, it had been bred into its 
women. For my hostess and her friends 
were tall and far-gazing, as is to be ex- 
pected from the descendants of a stock 
selected by its adventurousness; and 
they spoke with the real Yankee drawl, 
which is one of the most aristocratic 
accents in the world—since it is charged 
with noble history, being essentially an 
echo and an inheritance from the voice 
of a brave man discomfiting peril and 
cheering himself by ridiculing it. And 
they had evidently perpetuated in the 
social life of their town that amity of 
frontier life which must have been as 
fine asitssternness. There was a village 
atmosphere—and by this I mean some- 
thing opposed to the unneighborly indif- 
ference of urban life—which, despite the 
expansion, curiously persisted in the long 
avenues of neat frame houses that look 
unrelated enough in other towns. The 
place dwells in my mind as being as 
exquisite an entity as Chester or Shaftes- 
bury, though it had hardly any looks at 
all. It was as satisfying in its refresh- 
ment of one’s deep need for reassurance 
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that this terrestial thing is worth while. 
It was strange and mystical to perceive 
how this entity was the creation of these 
clubwomen. Ido not merely mean that 
by their cultivation of the social arts 
they were able to present themselves and 
their surroundings in the best possible 
light and present the happiest interpre- 
tation of everything. They were re- 
sponsible for the quality of the life and 
the power of its being. By forming so 
close and active a society, they had kept 
within the country of their childhood 
and had not been deprived by time of 
their frontier heritage; and their com- 
munity, keeping in touch with its past, 
had roots and was strong. 

That was good, and it was not unique. 
There was a Middle-Western town which 
was specially memorable because it pos- 
sessed so apt an architectural symbol of 
its social life. It was a dull town, with 
skyscrapers that looked like giant petrol 
cans and suburbs of frame houses that 
were as monotonous as hencoops; but it 
contained a public library which might 
have stood beside the temples of Peestum 
and not made the ancients too greatly 
angered with the New World. Also it 
contained a society, not less classic nor 
less beautiful than the library, which 
presented to the world a balanced con- 
ception of life in which the pursuit of 
economic ends was plainly given no 
false prestige, but thought did not inso- 
lently withdraw itself from the common 
man. A hundred years ago there was 
nothing there at all save the prairie. It 
was in this town, miraculous to the 
European mind, that the young lady had 
been married in the dress in which she 
had danced with the Prince of Wales. 
Looking at the gay yet scrupulous faces 
of my hostesses as they performed, so 
much more earnestly than English- 
women would have done (who have not 
had to perform such miracles), their 
masque of hospitality—and thinking 
how they had created this graciousness 
by merely living, it seemed to me that 
her sense of romance had been too remote. 
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THE FETISH OF THE JOB 


ANONYMOUS 


The author of this article has held several important executive positions: she has been the editor of a 
magazine and has been prominently connected with a national welfare organization. We can vouch for 


the truth of this account of her revolt. —The Editors. 


FEW months ago I threw off the 
A burden of a lie with which I have 
struggled for fifteen years; a lie 
which has distorted my whole life; a lie 
which has kept me spiritually a coward, 
although outwardly I am a glossy, suc- 
cessful business woman. That lie is the 
myth of The Job. 

It began when I was a little girl. We 
were poor people, and ever since I was 
old enough to understand the talk it was 
always about jobs—losing jobs, getting a 
new job, somebody having a better job 
than you, somebody taking your job 
away from you. Having a job seemed 
to be what life was for. Not having it 
was failure and death. Never an inti- 
mation of any purpose or reason in life 
beyond the job. It was nicer, of course, 
if one got a job one liked, but always the 
best job for a person was the job that 
paid the most money. 

Now we had not always been poor. 
My father and mother had come from a 
country where there was leisure and tra- 
dition and certainty for them. Here 
there was nothing for which their easy, 
lazy manner of living fitted them, and 
probably it was because it was hard for 
them to make a living that we heard so 
much about jobs. 

It was no better at school. When it 
was time to graduate from grammar 
school my teacher called each of us sepa- 
rately to her desk and asked us, little 
children of thirteen and fourteen, what 
we were going to do. Everybody was 


going to do something—study stenog- 
raphy or be an errand girl or an office 
boy or a tailor’s apprentice. A few were 
going on to high school. I wanted to go 
to high school. But that whole school 
term there had been talk at home of how 
soon I should earn money, and how 
much so-and-so earned already, and she 
only two years older than I. Nothing 
was urged on me at home; my father and 
mother were too gentle and too hopeless 
of us all. But under their despair, and 
under the prompting of my schooling, I 
too told my teacher I would get a job. 
And I did, wrapping bundles in a depart- 
ment store at three dollars a week. I 
could not break the string correctly. It 
demanded a certain twisting of the cord 
around certain fingers in a certain way, 
and then a deft and quic«x sundering 
wrench. But what cut instead was my 
flesh, and after two weeks I was fired 
because I was no good at the job and my 
third finger was cut almost to the bone. 

Discharged, unfit, I thus came by my 
first failure—came by that sickening 
self-loathing in which I morbidly counted 
over, step by step, every reason why I 
had failed—and went out like a scared, 
sick rabbit to hunt other jobs, to face 
other terrifying persons and situations. 

The strange double life I came to lead, 
even asa young girl !—by day typewriting 
letters about mining stocks, typing orders 
for caffeine, for saccharine, typing arti- 
cles of divorce, saying “‘yes, sir” con- 
tinually; by night writing an essay on 
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Savonarola, or discovering for myself 
the humanly evil pride of Milton’s fallen 
angel. At home the life I loved and 
could understand still went on: my fa- 
ther sitting up all night, studying a book 
he already knew by heart, my mother 
singing songs of her home land, showing 
us photographs of her beautiful sisters 
who had got their Ph.D.’s at the Sor- 
bonne, telling us the escapades of her 
hot-tempered, graceful brothers who 
beat the countryside at riding, at hunt- 
ing, at dancing. In that old life there 
was no mention of jobs. Seemingly no 
one had held them, and they didn’t 
matter. What mattered in that life was 
who had painted a good picture, the 
praise which came to father when he 
had composed a_ beautiful oratorio— 
what had mattered was wit and learning 
and spirited, lazy living. Money didn’t 
matter, or social position, or ambition 
of a mean order, in that wonderful 
world. But that was the Old World, 
as my father called it, and it had no 
relation to the life which I and everyone 
in the world I knew lived. Promptly at 
eight o’clock everyone seemed to board 
cars and go downtown. Promptly at 
twelve the whole world emptied itself 
from its hives and ate. Promptly at one 
it went back to its hives. 

It did not occur to me to question the 
rightness of such a world, because I was 
a good girl and anxious to do what was 
right. And all the magazines and news- 
papers were constantly printing the pic- 
tures—as in later years they printed 
mine—of men and women who had 
“made good” on their jobs. The great- 
est person was the one that had the 
biggest job and made the most money. 
If you didn’t, if you couldn’t make a 
lot of money you weren’t successful. 
That axiom was universal, and I never 
questioned it. I never questioned that 
those who ran the world didn’t know 
what was right. It was right to make 
lots of money, to work hard all the time, 
to hold on to your job—no matter what 
happened, to hold on to your job. 

I had just tumbled into any job, but 
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this primitive method of my youth has 
been improved upon by the modern 
pseudo-sciences. Now there are voca- 
tional experts who will fit you for the 
right job. They will fingerprint and 
chart your mentality so that from your 
earliest years there shall be no divaga- 
tions—your straight and narrow path 
will lie before you, and you will make 
good with all the intensity and narrow- 
ness that is possible. In schools and 
colleges the emphasis is not on the 
beauty and the adventure and the pity 
of life. It is on “how to make good’’— 
one of the mean catchwords invented by 
shrewd and sharp old men to hem in the 
wandering, noble, and helpless phantasy 
of young people. 

You may not stop and waste time 
smelling a primrose by the river’s brim, 
unless it’s on your half-holiday, or you’l! 
be docked for coming late to work. 
You can’t get the right job early enough. 
The instinct to hunt it begins at college. 
Make friends with the right people, be 
in the right set, and you will be taken 
care of right through life with the right 
kind of jobs—jobs that get you into the 
good clubs, jobs that fix you up for life. 
The result is solemn and ox-eyed young 
people instead of eager and delighted 
and troubled and exasperating ones, as 
properly spirited young people should 
be 


I haven’t been able to be solemn, and 
my sense of proportion has held me 


back a good deal. Once a dearly be- 
loved, profane old boss of mine and | 
went out one day to celebrate the clos- 
ing down of our offices. He gave me 
good advice, now that he was no longer 
my boss and that I had a new job to get. 
“The trouble with you is that you don’t 
take yourself seriously enough,” he in- 
sisted. ‘Now I’m old in this business 
and I know what goes. I get a lot of 
money because I’m big, and fat, and | 
always look wise, and make ’em think 
my job’s harder than the president’s. 
You do a hard job with a crook of your 
finger and laugh and joke it off. It 
makes the other guys sore because 
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they’re not so smart and you’re show- 
ing them up. People don’t understand 
you. Take my advice and forget how 
to joke while yoa’re on a job. Look 
solemn and treat your job as if it were 
the—damnedest thing you ever tackled. 
Then people will give you a lot of money. 
Take it from me, I know. They mis- 
trust people who have a sense of humor 
about themselves.” 

On my various jobs, though I have not 
learned to be solemn, I have learned how 
to obliterate my own likes and dislikes 
and beliefs completely. I have nodded 
sympathetically while people have told 
me that Catholics were the scourge and 
menace of our country; that all Jews 
should be burned; that all Protestants 
were burning Ku-Kluxers. [have nodded 
sympathetically when people I worked 
for have told me they fired all people 
they suspected of being radicals because 
their names bore some South European 
ending. I have laughed with Y.M.C.A. 
leaders who told of the difficulties they 
had in collecting the “good old stuff” 
for their newly enlarged wine cellars. I 
have sat in the Senate lunchroom and 
given cynical advice to political leaders 
whom it was my business to propitiate. 
I have entered with seeming enthusiasm 
into the plans of women’s organizations 
for business purposes. I have con- 
demned and discharged women for doing 
things which would have been none of 
my business had they been men. I have 
spoken for people not what I really be- 
lieved, but what they wanted to hear. 
In all this I was not a slinking hypo- 
crite—indeed I was exercising my pri- 
vate conscience overtime—I was simply 
doing my job well, whatever it was. If 
my job demanded that pink be called 
blue, I did so; or red, yellow; and I 
always tried to do it as well as I could; 
to do otherwise would have been to 
violate the interests of my employers. 
If I made a sharp distinction between 
what I believed and what I professed 
for business reasons, I was doing only 
what most successful people around me 
were doing: A political leader who told 
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me all this stuff about not recognizing 
Russia was nonsense—yet whose public 
stand was right with Secretary Hughes; 
an editor who in 1916 told me the out- 
come of the war would be state social- 
ism, which he believed to be the only 
efficient modern form of government, 
wrote editorials in which he invented 
all the Hun epithets and led the news- 
paper rabble which cried down every 
sane thought. Indeed, I was simply 
following my leaders, as my underlings 
were doubtless following me. 

The crisp sureness, the crisp glibness 
of the whole affair! Everyone in line, 
marching to the tune, saying the right 
things, doing the right things! The only 
ones who were out of line were the occa- 
sional free-lance writers and’ artists you 
employed to write and illustrate adver- 
tisements and books—always the unsure, 
soft attitude of amiable puppies about 
them, save in their eyes. In their eyes 
there was an aloofness, a strange sure- 
ness that looked beyond you, that made 
you uncomfortable. Yet these soft, 
shabby creatures somehow challenged 
all the sureness, all the shininess of your 
job. The girl with bobbed hair, when 
bobbed hair was something question- 
able, who came in and sold you a capital 
story about Russia or London at the net 
space rate of eleven dollars and fifteen 
cents—not very good business for her— 
had something in her bearing that was 
gay and brave. Even when she asked 
for a job and you repulsed her with 
unnecessary asperity, it didn’t seem to 
crush her to the ground as it should 
have—as it would have crushed you. 
She lived in a world beyond jobs. 


II 


I know an old fellow who fancies him- 
self a little Roosevelt. In his self-im- 
posed role, he is always saving the coun- 
try. He notoriously underpays his serv- 
ants and employees, but as head of a 
great corporation he is always sending 
out long high-sounding pronouncements 
on the virtues of faithful, unquestioned 
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servitude. He writes long eloquent let- 
ters to the headmaster of the school his 
grandson attends, extolling the glories 
of hard work and honesty and patriot- 
ism, and these letters are duly read aloud 
at chapel to the scions of the high houses 
of America. One of this old man’s di- 
versions and noble duties is to hire an 
editorial syndicate service to which he 
sends editorials on the perils of socialism; 
in which he broadcasts canards like the 
one on the nationalization of Russian 
women, and predicts that the radicals 
and liberals will soon bring a like state 
of affairs in our own homes; and to 
which, lastly, he sends editorials on the 
iniquity of federal and state control of 
his kind of business, which is notori- 
ously served by highly paid lobbies. 
Truly, a successful, a great man, who 
lunches with head-line names only, whose 
photograph is sold by every press serv- 
ice. Yet this man is a martyr. He 
has his own tragedy. His own son is 


worthless—that is, he hates office jobs— 
and is vain and charming and gay. 


The 
old man hides away in some hole in the 
countryside, when he could be living in 
the expensive palaces of Newport, and 
sticks by his son, in endless martyrdom. 

What matters the truth that his son 
has taken a run-down farm, and by 
years of hard work transformed it into a 
place whose beauty is the talk of the 
county? What matters that he works 
from seven in the morning until six at 
night, and on Sundays too? What mat- 
ters that he is his own architect and 
builder and his own landscape gardener, 
building with a quicker taste than many 
a professional, and saving thus to his 
father many many thousands of dollars? 
What matters that with him at home the 
place is full of delight and wit and a sense 
of beauty—that without him it is a 
dead, cold place filled with old dull 
people? You cannot count his success 
in dollars and cents. He is the lifegiver 
to a whole circle of people, including his 
eminently successful father; yet by our 
standards he is a miserable failure, de- 
pendent on his father for his bread. 
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There is no honorable place in the Ameri- 
can scheme for this kind of man. He js 
regarded as a failure. He may work 
every day, but it isn’t real work because 
he doesn’t go down in the commuting 
train every morning, and he makes no 
money, and he doesn’t lord it over a 
stenographer and a telephone. 

He doesn’t make any money. We 
disparage anyone who doesn’t make 
money no matter how worthily he occu- 
pies his time. Success in our country 
means making money. A foreign wo- 
man and I were discussing a certain 
person. Is he a success? she asked. 
Yes, he makes lots of money. I under- 
stand that, she murmured, deprecating 
my vulgarity. I mean, is he a success- 
ful human being? It was the first time 
in my life that I had heard the question 
couched with spiritual rather than mate- 
rial implications. 

Are these successful men of ours suc- 
cessful human beings? In my mind I 
run over the men I know. I think of a 
man who was once my boss, sixty by 
now, unmarried, with an innocent heart, 
and innocent of experience. Since he 
was a little boy he had sat in his shop. 
His eyes, like those of a shy fawn, evaded 
yours in embarrassment. He could 
make powerful things with figures on 
paper. Aside from that, he was lost and 
alone. Aside from that, he had the 
vague, sweet yearnings for beauty that 
assail every adolescent. So he gave a 
million dollars to found an art museum— 
the only effort he could make toward 
gaining for himself any place among the 
things that seemed to matter in beauti- 
ful living. I pitied him. In a kinder, 
more leisurely civilization with a tradi- 
tion of honorable leisure he could have 
had real happiness pottering about in 
his garden, noticing the arrival of a new 
pair of robins, writing books on roses, 
fussing with his pipe and a book, sitting 
long, lazy hours on a chair out on his 
wide, quiet lawns—really living with the 
dignity and the simplicity and the kind- 
liness of the warm cultivated human ani- 
mal he was meant to be instead of giving 
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dollars to pile up what must for him per- 
sonally ever remain sterile marble halls. 

Indeed, jobs are both an escape from 
human individual failure, and a cause of 
human individual failure. When one 
has no routine job one is forced to face 
one’s inadequacies, one’s lack of pur- 
pose. In America living and having 
jobs seem to be synonymous. And we 
don’t know how to live. We will not 
take the chances individuality involves. 
We will not realize that a higher form of 
life comes from taking a chance, that 
life comes through fear and pain and the 
chance of failure as well as through 
being good and always being right. The 
person who has a job is always right. 
He can look any man in the face and feel 
that the world is on his side. He moves 
in a mechanical groove sanctified by 
systems instead of out in a trackless 
world where he must find a path made 
by his own peculiar needs and desires 
and hungers. 

It does not take courage, independ- 
ence, daring, initiative to hold a job. It 
takes tact, obedience, subservience, sub- 
tlety, shrewdness, hypocrisy, intrigue— 
even servility. I have had my lessons 
in job holding and in being a boss. By 
chance I once read a note returned to my 
office for want of a clear address. It 
was written by a member of my staff, 
and from it I learned that I had the 
reputation of being a martinet and a 
gruff and brutal tyrant. I have come 
to realize a great part of that must have 
been true—it is still true when at times 
I put myself in the perilous position of 
directing others. Having been an ex- 
ecutive at an early age, I was necessa- 
rily always in the right. 

What is the use of taking such a way 
of life too seriously? Here I am, thirty- 
seven years old, and as soon as I have 
given up my job my social importance 
drops from me. Here I am wanting to 
know how to embroider and how to 
dance the Charleston and how to be a 
charming home woman, and the fact 
that I have had the biggest jobs won’t 
help me. Women have sighed with 
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envy when talking to me. Women with 
jobs may be more interesting than women 
who are just lilies of the field, but that 
is because in any situation in life they 
would be alert and eager-minded. If 
you work as long as I have done, you 
get to the place where it holds no false 
thrills for you. I like to change places 
with my housekeeper. I like my chil- 
dren to be with me all day, instead of 
with her. I like to be the one to take 
walks with them, to read to them; I 
like to cook and to sew and to be restful 
and leisurely. Why are we rushing girls 
into jobs, teaching every one of them a 
job or a trade, no matter how much 
money they have? Is it because we 
have lost the art of leisure? Is it because 
the pace is so fast that it has withered 
the amateur’s attitude out of the women, 
too? Are women to forget how to spend 
their lives valuing things that have no 
money tag? Enjoyment of life is the 
end of life, not enjoyment of a job. 
Even in the Christian philosophy, the 
Marys, the life-givers, the charming, 
delightful women, were given prece- 
dence over the workers; and if you hold 
jobs long enough you’re apt to become a 
pretty dull girl indeed, knowing one 
thing only, with few accomplishments, 
with few delightful ways of just being 
alive; taking things too seriously, bud- 


‘ geting out all the things which can’t be 


systematized and analyzed and ac- 
counted for. We women mustn’t take 
jobs so seriously. 


Ill 


I don’t say job-holding isn’t necessary 
and admirable for some people, but I 
object to its being made the end and 
all of life. I object to its emphasis in 
our civilization. Work in itself is not 
the end in life for cultivated, intelligent 
people. Growth of understanding, en- 
joyment of all the fine things of life, 
toleration, kindliness—these are some of 
the real ends of life, and jobs atrophy, 
rather than strengthen, our faculties in 
these directions. I have won the right 
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to say these things because I am always 
introduced to audiences as “the first 
woman who ever” did thus and so: I 
have been written up in success articles, 
and I am asked to speak before clubs on 
how to do likewise. And because I 
have progressed beyond jobs, I would 
especially like to warn young women 
against taking this religion of jobs too 
literally. I have got to the place where 
I am willing to do—and want to do— 
my own housework, to practice all the 
little economies, because in this way 
only can I get a chance to be a leisurely 
human being, with time to do all the 
things one never has the time to do 
when one is working. 

It was almost with a feeling of relief 
that, a few months ago, I read of the 
first woman cashier who ran off with 
her bank’s money. At last, I thought 
to myself, business women are growing 
up: they are coming to understand what 
a job really is. Women have humbly 
swallowed all this bunk about jobs where 
men, although they pay it lip service, 
have a tacit undercurrent of rebellion 
against jobs. They go to baseball games 
and out to the country clubs when they 
are supposed to be sweating over their 
desks; they know how to be lazy, how 
to bluff, and they respect one another’s 
bluff, even in the long dreary panegyrics 
they write about how they eliminated 
one waste movement in a manufactur- 
ing process and gained millions as a 
result. Men swagger, and their oppo- 
nents know they swagger; whereas 
women serving their business novitiate 
are grim and on the make. It puzzles 
women to see men who are the fiercest 
business rivals sit down the next mo- 
ment and call each other Bill and Joe 
and have a pleasant drink together. 
Women, too, must take jobs as a game, 
and stop all this talk of giving up hus- 
bands and children and homes to live in 
little city cells so that we can efficiently 
follow “our careers.” 

I happen to have read the manu- 
scripts of two books coming out this 
fall. Both were written by young men 
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who ran off to Europe rather than con. 
tinue to work in Wall Street, and both 
novels deal with the revolt of thei 
heroes from office jobs. To these young 
men life was something greater and be- 
yond what they found in offices, yet 
there was no place here for them. We 
have too great a tendency to call those 
men parasites—or bums—who know how 
to live fine ridiculous, gay, carefree lives, 
Why? Why should they add to the 
piles of money? They’ve too much 
sense. Is it their fault that we have 
been so busy grubbing for money that 
there is no tradition of leisure in this 
country—no tradition of life spent in 
dignified play and in public service with- 
out gain? It is because so many young 
men and women have begun to question 
this Mumbo-Jumbo God of the Job that 
the art of this country is becoming 
vigorous. 


IV 


I have asked many young Americans 
I met in Paris, in Berlin, in Vienna, why 
they were there. Because living is cheap, 
they answered. Because I can live my 
life without ridicule or disapproval, think 
and do as I please on the little money | 
have. Because I don’t have to bend the 
knee to a bourgeois society in which only 
one thing counts—money . . . money 
and dead, very dead, and very old mas- 
ters, bogus or genuine. We who are 
alive don’t count in America, and they 
laugh at our art. That was the gist of 
the talk. Sons of wealthy parents, 
young men from middleclass homes, from 
the homes of clergymen — invariably 
these young men had revolted from 
jobs. 

And their parents? One of the most 
absorbing sights in Paris to me was the 
lounge of my hotel after the dinner 
hour. Patronized mostly by middle- 
class Americans, the women sat all 
dressed up, each in her Spanish shaw! 
—tmiraculously acquired in her very first 
day in Paris—and over the cards, and 
during and after dinner all they talked 
about was the bargains they had picked 
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up. They would pass bead bags, bought 
in little alleyways for a few francs, and 
finger them and relate the whole battle 
of the bargain, and where so-and-so got 
her hat, and where thus-and-so got her 
real lace and how—it went on hour 
after hour, night after night. Their men 
would sit by, middle-aged, bald and 
heavy, silent, twiddling their thumbs, 
glancing at one another—the men al- 
ways in groups separate from the women 
—making a few tacit grunts and relaps- 
ing into silence, never looking about 
them, never curious, never a keen, an 
alert glance from them. Like pallid old 
birds they sat, yet they must on their 
own heath have been keen to have made 
the piles of money their women were 
spending with such zest. Here was a 
world of color, of clash, of romance, yet 
they sat miserably longing for coffee as 
only it was made at home; longing for 
the office and the loud friendly joshing 
of the Rotary Club lunch. 

Then one would look at a Continental 
family group in the same room. To 
begin with, they sat around the little 
marble tables, taking coffee. Men and 
women together, with a friendly family 
priest, all laughing and talking together, 
lively, mature, sophisticated, interested; 
understanding one another and human. 
By their side our American fathers 
looked like shy boys. Their jobs being 
the only thing they could talk about 
fluently, they were silent in an atmos- 
phere where the fact that the bottom 
had fallen out of the market didn’t mat- 
ter. Busy all day at the office, they had 
no time or patience with wild vagaries, 
with the art of just conversing, with the 
subtle, mysterious flowerings of the mind. 
In Europe modernism is an accepted 
fact with the middle-aged because they 
have enough leisure to be bored with 
the old and enough curiosity to welcome 
the new, no matter how half heartedly. 
But the American business mind, though 
it can play with the fact of paying more 
for an old master than has ever been 
paid before, cannot play with the mys- 
terious fact of artistic creation in its 
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own day and age. And the older man 
has his absorption in his job to thank 
for his lack of contact with the spiritual 
and artistic life of his own sons. 

This morning I cooked an excellent 
shoulder of veal en casserole, with rounds 
of carrots and potatoes and onions stew- 
ing in butter. And as I cooked I sang, 
and as I sang I thought about this 
article, and thought how if I were at 
work in an office I could not have sung— 
indeed I knew a little girl once who was 
fired because her boss heard her whis- 
tling. I recalled that no one sings in 
offices. In the thousands and thou- 
sands of offices in this country where 
millions of young men and women live 
out their days no one sings—that most 
natural and joyous form of human ex- 
pression. To be able to sing on a lovely 
summer morning—that alone is worth 
the price of admission to this life. I 
have been singing and thinking and 
working at something very pleasant. I 
might have been spending this lovely 
morning sitting importantly at a desk, 
talking in competition with the shriek- 
ing auto horns outside the windows, 
having conferences with various men and 
women on my staff—always being right, 
always handing down the law, every- 
body deferential to me, my self-esteem 
gradually swelling me up to where my 
greatest emotion would be “Well, I’m 
pretty good, I am. I guess I’m about 
the best woman executive there is.” 
That is all I should have amounted to 
as a human being—a conceited, bullying 
thing triumphing by the exercise of a 
certain cheap kind of shrewdness—of 
knowing what “will go.” Instead of 
this I take my chances as a simple 
human being at living and feeling all 
the things that are around me in my 
home life, in my village. 

Money means little to me. So long 
as I can make my living expenses— 
which are one-third what they are when 
servants do my work—I am willing to 
pay with the hardships and inconven- 
iences involved. What do I do with 
my time? Well, I live out a day going 
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to the nurseryman’s and picking up some 
exceptional plants and learning some- 
thing from him about rare flowers, in- 
stead of just mailing him an order. I 
laugh with my butcher about the amus- 
ing foibles of human beings; I cook, I 
clean—only as much as is necessary— 
I take my children to see Peter Pan in 
the movies, and then we go to the 
Greek’s for our rare ice cream soda. I 
walk, I gossip, I read—and I write a 
little. That is very little to want from 


life, but that little which means true and 
joyous living to me I should never get 
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from the most important jobs I have 
ever held. 

We have got to admit that it is really 
more important to live out life with the 
dignity, the acceptance, and the fullness 
of animals than it is to hold the best job 
in the world. We have got to admit in 
our creed of success that it is more 
important to be a lovely, brave, and 
beautiful human being than it is to hold 
the biggest job or to make the most 
money in all the world. I cannot do 
that and hold a job, so I have had to 
give up the jobs. 


REFLECTION 


BY ANNE GOODWIN WINSLOW 


HEN my poor beauty passes to its doom 
I will not let it go through any room 
With mirrors, nor by any hall 
With burnished metal things along the wall, 
Nor linger in the forest ways alone 
Without someone to throw a stone 
In all the pools, and watch them break, and swear 
There was no lady leaning there. 
I will have done with shining surfaces 


And I will fare 


In peace without this cloud of witnesses. 


I think if this can be arranged 
I shall not realize that things have changed; 


The ghosts that go 


Unchallenged need not ever know 


That they are ghosts; and if I never pass 
Except by ways made temperate and wise, 
With nothing like a looking glass 

To stare and stab, and never gaze too deep 
In forest pools where the brown autumn lies 
With its lost leaves asleep . . . 

But then what will I do about your eyes? 




















WHERE THE NEXT EUROPEAN WAR 
WILL START 


BY FREDERICK PALMER 


It will be recalled that the Peace Conference of 1919 gave Poland access to open water by running a 
strip of Polish territory (called the Polish Corridor) through Prussia to the Baltic Sea, as shown in the 
map on page 741. The city of Danzig lay in the Corridor, but was set apart as a Free City, under the 


jurisdiction of the League of Nations.—The Editors. 


the next European war will start. 

Previous experience that great wars 
cast their shadows before them was 
my guide. When I saw the Russians at 
Port Arthur twenty-five years ago I 
knew that they had signed up for a war 
with Japan. The only question was how 
soon it would come. It came in 1904. 

“Look for trouble in the Balkans 
which will turn Europe into an inferno,” 
was a saying among traveled men long 
before it came at Sarajevo. 

Insist, if you will, and advisedly, that 
the causes of war are economic. Ambi- 
tion for gain and material well-being 
may be the culture of the germ; but the 
germ itself is national antipathy growing 
in the soil of a sense of economic oppres- 
sion and fertilized by racial recrimina- 
tions. 

No one knows this better than a man 
of distinguished position, an old friend 
whom I recently met abroad for the 
first time since our service together in 
France. I censor his name in order that 
his remarks may be uncensored. He 
knows Europe as a Congressman knows 
the patchwork interests of his district; 
he knows and hates war; he is an old 
student of its human origins. 

“So this is to be the new toxin in the 
age of preventive medicine,” he said at 
the opening of the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence. ‘“‘Self-Determination is to be the 
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serum for the war germ. The brooding 
points of racial illwill which cause war 
are to be removed by a system of racial 
frontiers.” 

Later when the peacemakers, laboring 
over their colored ethnic maps, were con- 
cluding their labors, he exclaimed: 

“Tt is to be worse than I feared. Now 
they’ve given us this Polish Corridor. 
This is like feeding the fever patient with 
roast pork and plum pudding; innoculat- 
ing the tiger against man-eating by a 
taste of human blood; administering a 
dose of germs instead of the serum. Well, 
wait five years! Then, if you want to go 
to the seat of future trouble, I know from 
what terminus you will take the train 
and what will be your destination.” 

Recently, after seven years during 
which European statesmanship had been 
unceasingly exercised in the effort to 
keep the peace, my friend reminded me 
of his prophecy about the Polish Corri- 
dor. He did so without vanity—as if it 
were something that any one might have 
looked up in the almanac as he would 
the changes of the moon. 

“Tt’s odd that the League of Nations 
should be the goat,”’ I said. 

“Not at all,” he said. “That was the 
part prepared for it. And there is Silesia, 
too. Temporary pacts are only the mud 
poultices on an irritated skin which 
covers the growing tumor.” 

As he had prophesied, I was to take 
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the train from Berlin to Danzig, as sure 
of my compass bearings as any other ex- 
plorer. Danzig is more remote to the 
American mind than the Tacna-Arica 
dispute between Chili and Peru, which 
at best could lead only to a localized war 
in South America. Danzig is as vivid to 
the German mind as the Boston mas- 
sacre to the New England patriots, or 
the sinking of the Maine to American 
public opinion in 1898. 


II 


At dawn, when the train came to an 
abrupt stop, I raised the shade of my 
sleeping compartment to see in the open 
country, far from any town, dead bodies 
being borne away on improvised litters 
by peasants. The cars of the through 


train in the opposite direction lay tele- 
scoped and splintered on the embank- 
ment. 
**A bad wreck!” I exclaimed. 
“Thirty killed,” said a German. “ But 


we are in the Polish Corridor.” 

The accent on the word Polish! It 
was another way of saying that the shift- 
lessness of Polish track maintenance of 
what had once been a section of an effi- 
cient German railroad system had done 
murder to Germans. The Polish answer 
was that German chicanery had derailed 
the train in order to make propaganda 
against the Poles. 

Nine out of ten passengers on the 
wrecked train were Germans. The 
Polish theory was that, to gain a point 
in the race war, the Germans had been 
destroying their own. One could come 
to believe in any kind of depravity if 
one took either race’s view of the other. 

‘Danzig has more than three hundred 
thousand population,” the German con- 
tinued. ‘There is now no direct night 
sleeper as in the old days—and this can- 
not last.” He was red-faced at the 
thought. “So now Danzigers have to 
take the Kénigsberg sleeper, changing at 
Marienburg—that is, those that don’t go 
by plane. You escape the Poles by 
plane.” 
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He did not say “lousy”’ Poles. He 
was trying to be diplomatic to a for- 
eigner. But “lousy” Poles is the fa- 
vorite German description. It comes as 
naturally to the German tongue as sale 
Boche to the French during the war. A 
Pole finds himself cramped in mention- 
ing a German without calling him a 
“brute.” 

Marienburg is in East Prussia, that 
nesting place of Prussianism, which 
spread its mastery until it made the 
German Empire. The Corridor cuts off 
East Prussia from the rest of Germany. 
All goods between two parts of the same 
country have to pass in bond through 
the territory of another country. It is 
just as if a strip of Massachusetts ex- 
tending to the Hudson River were for- 
eign soil separating the rest of the 
United States from New England. This 
is excellent economic culture for racial- 
antipathy germs. 

From Marienburg to Danzig takes 
about the same time by train as from 
Worcester to Boston. We had gone two 
or three miles when all passengers had 
to descend for passport and customs 
inspection. 

“We are back in the Corridor now,” 
I was told. 

Another two or three miles and we had 
to descend again. 

“We are back in East Prussia now,” 
I was told. 

There were six inspections from Ma- 
rienburg to Danzig. Ethnology had 
drawn the frontier without regard to ex- 
isting railroad lines. At every station a 
number of government officials were 
twiddling their thumbs between inspec- 
tions. 

Danzig is neither in East Prussia nor 
in the Corridor. It is a pocket in a 
pocket that is in another pocket. It is 
in the same position as Boston would be 
if it belonged neither to the alienated 
strip of Massachusetts nor to the United 
States, but had a government of its own. 

Having recreated Poland by again 
amalgamating the subject Polish sec- 
tions of the old German, Austrian, and 
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THE POLISH CORRIDOR 


The shaded area indicates the territory lying outside the pre-war boundary which is now a part of Poland. 


Russian empires, the map-makers of 
Paris, studying how to prevent at the 
source any future racial antipathies, con- 
cluded that the new nation must have 
access to the sea. Without this it would 
not be a complete nation, and a sense 
of dependence upon other nations for its 
trade contacts with the outside world 
might arouse covetousness which would 
result in seeking to secure a port by 
force. 

So the blue pencils of Paris ran two 
lines from Northern Poland to Danzig 
through German territory. Danzig cried 
out in protest that eighty-five per cent 
of her population was German. So in- 
termixed residentially were the fifteen 
per cent of Poles with the German ma- 
jority that the thorough application of 
the principle of Self-Determination would 
have made every Pole and every German 
in Danzig a state in himself. 

The map-makers called in historical 


precedent to effect a compromise. Dan- 
zig had been a Free City in the ancient 
days of the Hanseatic League. It was 
made a Free City again under its own 
legislature and a Commissioner to be 
appointed by the League of Nations. 
Now all would be well, thought the 
harassed and conscientious map-makers. 
The Danzigers would be an independent 
happy family. The Poles had the Cor- 
ridor as their very own; they had guar- 
anteed to them free use of the port just 
as if it were their own. Their new na- 
tion—which was the very flower of Self- 
Determination—would recognize the 
right of all other races to share its bene- 
fits. All Poles would glow with grati- 
tude for release from tyranny. They 
would look back at their past as proof 
of the folly of extreme nationalism. All 
causes for racial bitterness having been 
removed, the two neighboring products 
of Self-Determination would thrive and 
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prosper in the mutual understanding of 
a new era in the history of mankind. 

However, the Poles had the feeling of 
each people represented at the Paris 
Peace Conference: that they were get- 
ting no adequate recognition for their 
sacrifices in winning the war. They were 
not thinking of what the map-makers 
had given them but of what the map- 
makers had denied them. 

Once they had their nation secure, 
they found that there was no dealing 
with the brute Danzigers. Former under 
dog on top, with former upper dog hav- 
ing a good throat hold, are never good 
at compromise when the feud is ancient. 

Polish enterprise kept pace with Polish 
imagination. The Poles decided that 
they would have a port where no brute 
German would foul the air by his pres- 
ence or, to use the words of the Dan- 
zigers, ““where they could be as lousy as 
they wanted to be’’—a port that should 
be as Polish as Naples is Italian, or as 
Liverpool is British. 

Otherwise, they could not feel that 
they had really achieved national dig- 
nity in return for their miseries of the 
centuries while the miseries of the other 
Allies had lasted for only four years. It 
was a wholly irrelevant fact to them in 
their enthusiasm that Danzig was the 
natural harbor which had been chosen 
by the Baltic traders of primitive days— 
one fully equipped to care for all the 
modern shipping in sight. 

At Gydnia, five miles from Danzig, 
there is a litter of dumps and piles and 
new railroad sidings. With capital sup- 
plied by French capitalists in return for 
timber concessions, the Poles are build- 
ing new piers and dredging out peat beds 
between two promontories to make a 
port within the Corridor. Off the half- 
completed breakwater I saw a Polish 
gunboat. A maritime nation must have 
anavy. The Poles have the beginnings 
of a navy and three admirals. And 
Gydnia, at the end of that narrow strip 
of Polish soil, is like an apple at the end 
of a limb which awaits the descent of 
the provoked sword-slash for both limb 
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and apple to fall. It is a piece of piti- 
fully exposed property for whose defense 
Poland must arm. It is further economic 
fertilization for the war germ of racia| 
bitterness. 

The Danzigers smile grimly at Gydnia 
as a veteran cowboy might at a smal! 
boy playing Wild West. They might 
laugh and shrug their shoulders if laugh- 
ter were in them and they were an ex- 
pressive race. If they were, I think that 
they would take setting-up exercises in 
grimness lest they appear like the Poles. 
The heads of the Danzigers are hard; 
their aspect angular and forbidding, 
Emotion is for the weak; and no one will 
ever regard them as weak. They squeeze 
a penny tight in bargaining; but they 
will not allow gain to interfere with their 
indulgence in their pastime of baiting the 
Poles as the Poles bait them. Fierce 
Baltic winds and ruthless winters have 
kept their Prussianism pure at the source 
in their ancient city with its medieval 
warehouses and towers—the picturesque 
background for modern German archi- 
tecture of a defiant solidity. 

I have seen cities in time of war, 
with rations and ammunition short, with 
women and children under fire and with: 
officers and soldiers ashen faced as they 
prolonged resistance against the inevi- 
table. When Danzig knew such sieges in 
the Middle Ages, in the defense of her 
wealth and economic independence from 
the buccaneering leaders and their ruf- 
fian soldiery of the hinterland, her as- 
pect must have been one that suggested 
the caves of the moon. 

For I have never known a war siege 
as grim as this peace siege in which no 
quarter of sentimental allowance or 
racial tolerance is given. In the midst 
of the grisly sickness and filth of war 
sieges I have heard the jests of women 
as the wind of bullets brushed their 
cheeks and quips of satire and laughter 
from wounded soldiery and tributes from 
the breastworks to a savage enemy’s 
courage and stratagems. But cheer of 
no kind is required to keep up the 
Danzigers’ morale. 
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III 


I listened in wonder to talk of Mac- 
Donnell, the Commissioner of the League 
of Nations in Danzig. I felt that I had 
discovered in him a new type of man 
whose increase and the spread of whose 
gospel mean the hope of world peace. 
It was hard to believe what I was told 
—but there seems no doubt of it—that 
he never lost his temper and cried out, 
“A plague on both your houses!” His 
is the loneliness of an apostle of fellow- 
ship in a wilderness of hates. That the 
League should have found him and 
chosen him for this position is the best 
human tribute I know to the League and 
a warrant that its idealism can have a 
practical turn in its judgment of men. 
A product of the trained British Colonial 
Service, expert in the law, suave, sin- 
cere, a good linguist, a superman of pa- 
tience, who has to make decisions in the 
eternal quibbling over Treaty provi- 
sions, he receives scratches from both 
Kilkenny cats whom he is trying to save 
from mutual extinction. 

There is no praise for him from either 
side. For either to admit that he had 
made his decisions as a jurist on the evi- 
dence would be for the Germans to ad- 
mit that the Poles might be right about 
something and the Poles to admit that 
the Germans might be. Each decision 
must have a personal bias; it must be 
pro-German to the Poles or pro-Polish 
to the Germans. No Pole ever admits 
that any decision is pro-Polish; no Ger- 
man admits that any decision is pro- 
German. 

But mention MacDonnell’s name to 
foreign residents of Danzig who still have 
balanced minds, and there is an outpour- 
ing of admiration. More respect could 
not be paid to an angel. I should like 
to think that MacDonnell, for his own 
sake, goes by himself on week-ends to 
the Baltic shore and, looking toward the 
Arctic Circle, relieves himself by strong 
language which, it seems to me, any rea- 
sonable angel would excuse. My sug- 
gestion, for education’s sake, is that the 


Council of the League go to Danzig 
for one of its sessions and that the 
next meeting of the League of Na- 
tions be held in the old Danzig Senate 
House. 

It was there that I talked with Herr 
Sahm, President of the Danzig Senate, 
in his six feet four of Prussianism, as he 
sat in a high-back chair in front of the 
row of portraits of past rulers of Danzig. 
That scene told more than Herr Sahm 
would say to a foreigner. Polish emo- 
tionalism would whip itself to pieces 
against the Prussian rock. All those 
faces were waiting “the Day” for which 
the Danzig schoolboys were drilling on 
one side of the border and Polish school- 
boys were drilling on the other. They 
knew that all Germany was thinking 
with them: “It cannot last.” 

Danzig—their Danzig!—a Free City 
by grace of a Peace Conference celebrat- 
ing a victory over Germany! The period 
of Free Cities was as out of date as the 
blunderbuss. In this period of great eco- 
nomic units Danzig belonged to the 
German family. 

Meanwhile, let the Corridor rest be- 
tween the pincers of East and West 
Prussia until they were ready to close. 
Well might German staff officers smile 
at the most tempting salient that ever 
invited attack. “Wait! Bide the Day!” 
wait not only in Danzig but elsewhere 
in Eastern Europe. 

All along the German, or western, bor- 
der of the Corridor and the main body 
of Poland as far as Czechoslovakia, the 
Poles, once the subject people, are mas- 
ters over soil and populations where the 
Germans had long been masters and 
where now a German minority finds it- 
self subject. A master ever makes a 
poor subject; and a subject suddenly 
promoted to power is often an intem- 
perate master. 

Minorities quickly find virtues in 
themselves to offset numbers. Posen 
might have been a Polish city and Upper 
and Lower Silesia Polish provinces by 
count of heads; but the Germans had the 
high percentage of literacy, they had the 
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wealth, they owned the great estates, 
they had been the overlords, capitalists, 
and organizers. By the same reasoning 
that Mussolini reads clear his mandate 
to control Italy with his two million 
Fascisti, the Germans hold that they 
have been defrauded of vested rights and 
the world defrauded in turn by Self- 


Determination’s map-making. 


IV 


As I went farther south, away from 
the bleak home of Prussian hardness and 
fortitude, my hope that softer manners 
and natures might make views more tol- 
erant was broken. Leaving behind land 
tilled to the very house walls by the in- 
dustrious Germa:: peasantry, I crossed 
the frontier in the congestion of mine 
shafts, furnaces and plants and dreary 
smoke-grimed rows of workmen’s houses 
which shared with the Ruhr, in second- 
ary place, the steel-making power of 
Germany. Frederick the Great, a be- 
liever in Self-Expression rather than Self- 
Determination, who never lost sleep over 
the rights of subject majorities, took 
Lower Silesia in order that he might have 
ore for his cannon. 

Here, under the direction of the Com- 
mission appointed by the League of 
Nations, with French and British sol- 
diers on guard, a plebiscite in the choice 
of nationality was held to guide the Com- 
mission in delimiting the frontier. While 
rail-fence irregularity might be an allow- 
able compromise for a frontier (you may 
cross this one sixteen times, paying your 
respects to sixteen groups of officials, by 
one highway) it could not consist of a 
series of hoops reaching back of two 
towns that voted one way to include a 
town that voted another. But the Com- 
mission had to draw a line somewhere. 
It drew one which included in Poland 
towns that had voted German. The 
Germans will never forget this. Nation- 
alistic bitterness could find no better 
theme to brood upon. 

While the Danzigers hold their prop- 
erty under their own laws, German own- 
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ers and managers have seen their prop- 
erties divided. The integrity of that 
industrial area, which is the product of 
more than a century’s growth, has been 
ruptured. In one instance the shafts 
of a mine were placed in Germany and 
the mine in Poland. Workmen going to 
and fro to their work must tarry for in- 
spection in crossing the frontier. The 
complaint of our own capitalists against 
“fool” legislation is faint badinage com- 
pared to that of the German capitalists 
of Silesia against Polish rule. 

Hate, which had only the quibbles 
over Treaty provisions for its fare in 
Danzig, here dines richly on concrete ex- 
amples in practice. I wondered if even 
MacDonnell could keep his temper in 
Silesia. 

“Mines losing efficiency,” say the 
Germans, “workmen deteriorating, mar- 
kets going, bankruptcy staring us in the 
face! Look at the roads on the Polish 
side! They were once as good as those 
on the German side. That filthy ver- 
minous hotel in Cattowitz was once a 
clean German hotel. This Self-Deter- 
mination is industrial extermination.” 

“Conceited brute liars who think that 
they ought to rule the world because 
they are Germans,”’ answer the Poles. 
“Better have a verminous hotel than a 
verminous heart. And the hotel is not 
filthy except as the Germans who stop 
there make it so. Give us time! We 
had no chance under German rule. We 
are making a chance for ourselves now, 
and the Germans hate us and malign us 
because we are. They hate us because 
we have souls. We are training engi- 
neers. We are learning to run our rail- 
roads. What is ours is ours. Nothing 
on this side of the frontier shall be 
German.” 

The former German municipal Opera 
House in Cattowitz gives only Polish 
plays and operas. A Polish secret patri- 
otic society makes sure that there are 
no signs in German; it keeps an eye out 
for all treasonable German influences. 
Patriotic societies on the German side 
of the frontier are not idle. 
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Hate breeding hate to express hate’s 
decree in more drastic form has reached 
its climax since I was in Silesia in the 
expulsion from Poland of all Germans 
who voted to retain their German citi- 
zenship. Farmers have had to leave 
their ancestral acres, shopkeepers their 
businesses, and others the only employ- 
ments for which they are fitted and to 
tear up all their economic roots, and 
enter a land which is almost strange to 
them. Moving in the opposite direction 
are the Poles who have been expelled 
from Germany. 

Imagine such an edict from the 3ritish 
government to all American citizens liv- 
ing in Britain, or from the American 
government to all British subjects living 
in America, or such an exchange of refu- 
gees between Canada and the United 
States—and you will better understand 
the feelings of Central Europe which may 
start a war that will involve the whole 
world! 

Are nations to become alien-tight com- 
partments? Will no one be allowed to 
reside in one country when he holds citi- 
zenship in another? Is this movement 
of “repatriation,” which began with the 
expulsion of the Greeks from Turkey and 
the Turks from Macedonia, to be the 
ultimate form of Self-Determination 
which will eliminate the causes of war? 
Or will the expelled Germans and Poles 
become missionaries whose tales of their 
wrongs will do more to incite bloodshed 
than the cry of kinsmen for relief from 
across a border? 

This I know. The imaginative, lik- 
able, enthusiastic Poles, who are in the 
expansive fervor of adolescent nation- 
alism, have made amazing progress con- 
sidering that they had little but emotion 
to start with seven years ago. I know 
that they will fight against any odds in 
an uncontrollable burst of patriotism 
rather than yield a foot of their soil. 
They have a large army, well equipped 
by French munition makers who took 
their pay from loans by the French to 
the Polish government. 

Germany, disarmed by Treaty provi- 


sions, has only her hundred thousand 
Reichswehr, with no heavy artillery, 
tanks, or military aircraft. Therefore 
“Wait!” is the caution which follows the 
German thought, “It cannot last!” 

Wait upon German economic recovery 
until Germany is free to arm again! 
Wait and grow strong in body and mind 
while all the athletic societies drill and 
Communists as well as Hindenburgers 
march in military formation on election 
days and holidays! There are thirty 
million Poles, sixty-five million Germans 
and one hundred and thirty million Rus- 
sians. Wait on Russia! It is the other 
prong of the pincers for the main body 
of Poland, as East and West Prussia are 
prongs for the Corridor. 

Wait upon the waxing of German na- 
tionalism in the course of German regen- 
eration! Relish every little morsel that 
gratifies nationalism in these days of ill 
fortune when the memory of how Ger- 
many held off the whole world for four 
years keeps confidence in the future 
steadfast! When “The Covered Wagon” 
appeared in Berlin the German captions 
said that all the pioneers whose fortitude 
it celebrated were German. Another bit 
of Berlin motion-picture craft shows 
German athletes surpassing some of the 
victors at the Olympic games from which 
the Germans were excluded. Cheer 
scenes of the old German army goose- 
stepping by on the screen! For that is 
not forbidden by the Allied Control 
Commissions which are on the watch to 
prevent Germany from secretly arming. 
Make a virtue of oppression and recite 
shibboleths in self-pity biding its day of 
justification, as beaten peoples have 
always done! 

Never were the German people so 
united. It is a unity from the bottom 
up instead of the top downward, as in 
the Kaiser’s day; a self-contained, for- 
ward-looking unity of racial self-con- 
sciousness rooted in bitterness. The 
return of the monarchy would be only 
the incident of the headship of mass de- 
termination. Germany has a _ cause 
now, such as she had in the wake of 
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Napoleonic conquest—that of a sense 
of national wrong as the spur to pre- 
paredness. 

The Day of which she dreams will not 
bring dominion over the sea or a place 
in the sun of France. That dream be- 
longs to the past when she was near the 
top round of the ladder. Now she is 
beginning to mount again from the bot- 
tom. What Alsace Lorraine was to the 
French for forty years, the Corridor and 
Silesia are to all Germans. 
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years hence, and when the toast that the 


departing officers drank is fulfilled by the 
presence again of a German garrison jn 
the Danzig barracks. German eyes will 
greet the German flag flying from the 
Danzig Senate House with the same ex- 
ultation that French eyes greeted the 
French flag when it was unfurled from 
the tower of Strassbourg Cathedral in 
1918. 

This will happen unless the MacDon- 
nells multiply very fast and their spirit 


In 1914 Germany looked to the West; 
to-day she looks to the East. 
ay, as the Germans conceive it, will 


through Cattowitz, be it five or fifty 





prevails in European councils. It was 
worth enduring all the heart-breaking, 
short-sighted, war-breeding display of 
racial antipathy just to discover a 
MacDonnell. 


The new 


German soldiers march 


NOT THE HUSHED GRAVE 


BY VILDA SAUVAGE OWENS 


ILL-FOLK, who long have lived among the stars, 

Fret in the valley, as at iron bars. 
And those who by the surging sea have lain, 
Are deafened by the silence of the plain. 
How then should I, who love the sea and si-y, 
Not dread the darl:ness when I come to die? 
How then should I, who love the sky and sea, 
Lie within a small grave quietly? 
I think in some way I should be aware 
Of earthly beauty that I might not share— 
The first frail crocus and the wild bird’s call; 
A breaking wave beyond the graveyard wall. 
I think I could not bear it, lying there, 
Wistful and lonely as unanswered prayer. 


Then let the white fire have its way with me, 
And the wild gales of heaven set me free! 

So shall my timid body, purged of pain, 

White as my shriven soul, ride with the rain; 
Laugh with the winds that kiss the buttercup, 
And skim the shallows where the gray gulls sup. 
It may be I shall tire of sky and sea, 

And the quick dust that was the heart of me, 
Like homing dove that seeks her nest again, 
Will find some dear, remembered English lane. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS OF A MATERIALIST 


BY HENSHAW WARD 


HE most tragic moment in the 
[vistors of the human race was 
when the first philosopher rea- 
soned out the cause of thunder. Up to 
that day of woe men had accepted 
thunder as a big flash followed by a 
big noise. It was disquieting, but 
our primitive forbears lived peacefully 
through the summer storms. Then Ur 
of the tribe of Kink set his mind to 
work on the cause of the roaring up in 
the sky—and thus brought terror into 
the hearts of the three thousand gen- 
erations who have lived since his time. 
Ur had a superior intellect. He could 
perceive that there are meanings behind 
the veil of sense. So he despised the 
materialists 6f his tribe and applied his 
powerful reason to the heavenly crashes. 
“Thunder,” he argued, “cannot be 
merely thunder; it must be, like all 
else in the world, born of something. 
What is its parent? The parent must 
of necessity be alive, for nothing is born 
of lifeless matter. Therefore the par- 
ent is a very large person. And it fol- 
lows that this parent is angry, since 
the human mind cannot conceive that 
pleasure would be expressed by such 
terrifying noises. At what is this great 
person’s wrath directed? Obviously at 
us living beings, for it could not ration- 
ally bellow at things.” 

This first philosophy was as convinc- 
ing as all that has followed it. When 
Ur expounded it to the intellectuals of 
his day they at once saw the profundity 
of it and formed a club to discuss it. 
Ever since then the philosophers have 


scorned the materialists. They have 
filled earth and sky with the terrors of 
the spirits they perceive and have kept 
us in awe of their glittering systems of 
thought. 

Does the thunder parable seem play- 
ful? It pictures the most momentous 
blunder ever made on earth and pre- 
sents the most serious business that the 
human mind has to deal with in the 
twentieth century. To speak of Ur as 
a philosopher is not irony, but the plain 
truth about primitive thought, which is 
declared, for one example, by Edward 
B. Tylor, as keen and straightforward 
a thinker as ever lived. He shows to 
any candid reader that the savage was 
in very truth a philosopher and that 
his doctrine of spirits in nature is con- 
tinuous to the latest refinements of the 
Bergsons and Hockings. In Frazer’s 
Golden Bough we may see the same 
calm proof that the race has been for- 
ever terrified and blinded by the orig- 
inal assumption—so natural and un- 
avoidable for our intellect—that the 
forces of nature are like the forces of 
man, that they are spirits. A regiment 
of persuasive authors—like Draper, 
Ellis, Sumner, Lippert, Haldane—have 
striven to inform us about the history 
of this assumption; but it is not yet 
understood by more than a small frac- 
tion of college graduates. There are 
still cultured people who chatter against 
materialism as a base and sinful way of 
thinking; they prefer the thrill of feel- 
ing that nature is spiritual. 

It is the business of science to oust 
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these ghosts from our thoughts, and 
science finds them as tenacious as the 
legion of devils that once drove a herd 
of swine violently down a steep place 
into the sea. I am going to illustrate, 
by a homely story about pine trees, the 
difference between savage spiritism and 
scientific “materialism.” Before I tell 
it I must remove the curse from that 
horrid word. 

Apparently there have been scientists 
who have been so carried away by nat- 
ural laws that they have argued, more 
artlessly than a savage, that there is 
nothing in the universe except those 
laws. I have never seen any such rea- 
soning, but the dictionary asserts that 
it exists. If I ever encounter it I shall 
call it the weakest and most curious 
logic since brains began to work. To 
argue that there is nothirg behind nat- 
ural laws is sillier than to conjure up a 
magnified man who operates them. No 
sensible scientist denies that an infinity 
of spirit may exist beyond his laws. 
He denies only that he has ever found 
any spirits at work in thunder or trees. 
No more than that denial is in the 
“materialism” of this article. Perhaps 
I ought to choose a prettier word; but 
I prefer the ugly one because it is liked 
by the enemies of science as a target for 
their spiritistic chatter. I don’t mind 
giving them every verbal advantage by 
adopting it. Readers who have higher 
interests than such logomachy will see 
that my “materialism” means science 

the process of freeing ourselves from 
mental spooks by observing that our 
senses have never yet encountered any- 
thing beyond natural law. 

Now for my story about the practical 
and metaphysical advantages of mate- 
rialism for anyone who wants to suc- 
ceed in either the world of the senses or 
the world of ideas. 


II 


My cabin on the Maine coast was 
built at the edge of an open field, 
and I planted little trees about it to 
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relieve the bareness of the place. A 
certain spruce had made a growth of 
thirty inches the previous season, so 
that it was a special pride and source of 
hope. One day I noticed that its vig. 
orous green whip—its “leader,” as the 
forestry people call it—was drooping. 
Harsh fate was upon me; an eyil 
menace to all my trees was leering at me. 

What to do? The answer of the 
very best intellects for a thousand cen- 
turies has been, “Pray.”” Mankind has 
known of a surety that a Very Large 
Spirit shows his anger in diseases. Al] 
the best minds of America fifty years 
ago knew that malaria was a visitation 
of God and that to discuss it as a purely 
physical matter was crass materialism. 
No doubt ninety-nine per cent of the 
human race still believe so and would 
refer my tree calamity to divine anger. 
I should have had strong leanings that 
way myself if the life of the spruce had 
meant my whole fortune. 

If I had asked a philosopher what to 
do he would have answered in terms of 
the general metaphysics of withering- 
ness, the general principle that all 
which is tends toward decline and 
droopitude. Philosophy, to be sure, is 
not unwilling to have lower types of 
mind investigate bark and leaves for 
the physical phenomena, but it consid- 
ers such materialism as mere day labor. 
I am not using sarcasm, but am putting 
concretely what the philosophers claim. 
“Philosophy,” says Simmel, “was the 
mother of all sciences. Its essence is 
its self-sufficiency. Every exact science 
has to submit to an investigation, by 
philosophy, of its presuppositions.” His 
claim is taught to college boys to-day; 
one of them, now in the dry-goods busi- 
ness, has pitied me as a poor materialist 
because I called the claim absurd. 
When it is applied to modern thought 
it must mean that the particular science 
of forestry was mothered by philosophy 
and must submit its methods to philos- 
ophy if it wishes to diagnose my sick 
spruce tree. 

No living forester can understand 
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this or can find an atom of evidence 
that forestry ever had the faintest re- 
mote connection with philosophy. All 
foresters are materialists. 

My own poor mind, confronted with 
the problem of saving trees, relied on 
reason. It knew no better than to 
deduce a cause for wilting, and after 
some cogitation it decided that the 
spruce had exceeded its strength and 
was lanky, like a fast-growing boy. So 
I helped it out by lashing it to a stout 
stick till it could gain stiffness. 

But my philosophy went wrong. 
The leader grew daily more limp and 
brown. It died. I cut it off and held 
it sorrowfully in my hand, pondering on 
the inscrutable malevolence of the alea- 
tory element. 

Then came the sort of accident which 
has always helped materialists. I hap- 
pened to cut the leader in two. Why 
such an impulse came I have no idea; 
I only know that it was not a reasoned 
act. It was an accident. 

What I happened to reveal was a 
burrow that some animal had been 
making under the bark. I followed 
this up and came upon a white grub 
that was busy eating. Dissection 
showed five other grubs equally busy. 
They had eaten all the nourishment 
that the tree had conveyed toward the 
top for a season’s growth. 

Spiritual minds would have known at 
once that the grub was merely the in- 
strument of vengeance, and philosophy 
would have claimed the methodology 
which reveals grubs. But I was too 
engrossed with materialism to heed 
them. I was busy putting together 
memories of previous experiences with 
worm-shaped creatures that hungered 
for some of my property. I recalled 
how buffalo bugs eat and eat at house- 
hold belongings, how cutworms become 
moths and breed many other cutworms, 
how borers eat and breed, eat and breed 
till they consume great timbers. I 
wondered what these nasty things in 
my spruce would breed; I inferred that 
they would be like everything else in 
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the animal kingdom, capable of repro- 
ducing themselves in vast numbers 
where food was plentiful. I thought it 
possible that in another season the 
descendants would swarm over my acre 
of young pines and destroy them all. 

In my fright I was entirely material- 
istic. Advice from divinity and phi- 
losophy made no appeal to me. I 
wrote an inquiry to a band of material- 
ists at Orono. One of them told me 
that my enemy was Pissodes strobi, the 
white pine weevil, cousin of the cotton 
boll weevil, a member of the most vora- 
cious family of animals that ever 
learned to live by adjusting themselves 
to an environment. He sent mea pam- 
phlet which told the life history of the 
grub. 

It hatched in May from an egg which 
was under the bark at the top of Jast 
year’s leader, and in its first hour of in- 
fancy followed an instinct to set its micro- 
scopical jaws into the soft tissue where it 
found itself imbedded. Little Strobi 
did no reasoning. If she had been phil- 
osophical, she would have eaten her 
way upward to gaze out on immensity 
—and a frost would have freed her soul 
from a life of hardship. She did what 
she was born to do, with no more con- 
sciousness than a root has when it 
pushes toward moisture. 

No philosopher can rest content with 
her mere instinct. He feels the mys- 
tery of those unerring impulses so 
keenly that he must needs adorn them 
with some of his thoughts—such as 
“vital principle” or “appetence.” To 
me all such terms are cheap things, 
mental conceits, a kind of diploma 
which our brain pompously confers on 
nature for learning one of our brainsick 
lessons in a tome of philosophy. To 
speculate about life in such fashion is 
prosy scholasticism. 

A materialist can only wonder and 
enjoy what his eyes reveal as he watches 
Strobi at work. If he applied a micro- 
scope, he would discover that she is 
composed of tens of thousands of cells, 
each of which is an organ of a com- 
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plexity that is utterly beyond his obser- 
vation and infinitely more to be revered 
than all the fancy-castles of all men- 
tality. Every body-cell in Strobi is so 
far beyond our ken that imagination 
can nowise guess at even the most 
material part of its structure. Much 
less can we get any inkling of how the 
myriad of cells are co-ordinated into 
one being. Somehow they are organ- 
ized to be served by an instinct which 
compels jaws to chew at the inner bark 
of a helpless tree that is dear to me. 
Strobi’s appetite is entirely opposed to 
the moral law; it is in a wicked compe- 
tition with me, destroying life and 
beauty, violating the social compact. 
If philosophers could have their way 
they would instruct her in co-operation 
and unselfishness, just as they propose 
to alter human nature in about twenty 
years and bring in the new social order 
of justice and good will. A materialist 
will merely try to see what he can learn 
from her about justice and the moral 
law. 


Ill 


He will follow her down the stem, as 
she continues her course during June 
and July, till she has eaten out a tunnel 
ten inches long. On the morning of 
July 2lst her appetite fails and a leth- 
argy is upon her. For the first time in 
her life she lies quiet and has desires of 
a new sort: she wants to go to sleep, 
she yearns to have space about her, she 
wants a bed of chips. If she is a spirit- 
ually-minded grub, she perceives that 
she is going to heaven, and she has 
definite ideas of heaven. It is a warm 
place, snug but not too snug, resinous, 
lined with delicate mealy chips, where 
all the blessed ones slumber forever and 
never have to chew any more. God is 
a large grub of shining white, without 
any legs, whose pulpy jaws are eter- 
nally placid. 

Strobi, you see, is more spiritual in 
her conceptions than we are, for she 
does not attribute her own sharp jaws 
to her god. We think that God looks 


just like us physically, as a Judge and 4 
General and an ex-Secretary of State 
recently testified in Tennessee. We 
consider it spiritual to put our legs and 
arms on to God and to declare that he 
looks as much like a chimpanzee as we 
do. If you don’t believe that God has 
this much resemblance to an ape, you 
are a materialist and will go to Sheol 
when you die. 

Strobi composes herself for sleep in 
the chamber she has shaped; all mem- 
ory of the grubby life goes from her; in 
dreamless peace she enters a new life. 

It is not the heaven she anticipated, 
but it is bliss. For she is becoming a 
new creature, as different from her 
former self as a grub is from an egg. On 
her back she can feel wings sprouting, 
more delicate and marvelous in texture 
than human painters have put on 
angels. Over these gossamer sails are 
growing hinged covers, strong as armor 
and lighter than eggshell. On her sides, 
which have always been ribbed in soft 
folds and have had no limbs, six legs 
are growing. ‘The prosaic jaws are dis- 
appearing and sloughing off; a shapely 
slender snout is extending from her 
head, at the end of which will be other 
jaws that are more refined and becom- 
ing. Glorious eyes are being placed in 
her head, faceted like a diamond, fitted 
to show her a universe of green and gold 
and blue. A_ beautiful plate, most 
deftly shaped and colored, adorns her 
shoulders; ornamental markings of lus- 
ter and refinement appear from day to 
day; antenne of more than maidenly 
sensitiveness are being formed for her 
delight, to reveal a world of odors 
which human beings shall never know 
in their nostrils. A book would be 
required to tell about all the detailed 
niceties of this new body, from the ex- 
quisite prongs of her feet to the exquis- 
ite scissors at the end of her nose. 

Strobi moves slightly now and then, 
but for the most part she remains quite 
still, happy in the splendors that are 
coming upon her without any effort of 
hers. This must be heaven, for all 
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good things and graces come to one 
here without strife; whereas in her 
former life she could never remit strug- 
gle for an hour, and could gain for all 
her labor only a little more size. 

Of course, Strobi is concerned with 
the outward changes, which are so 
entrancing that I don’t blame her. But 
my materialistic mind is in awe at all 
the depth of metamorphosis that has 
utterly transformed her internally. Not 
a particle of the former organism 
remains the same. The mechanisms 
for breathing and feeling, for digesting 
food, for interpreting sensations — in 
short, for every function of life—are 
completely new. At the end of two 
weeks Strobi is as unlike her former 
self as a gull is unlike a starfish. When 
she first moves with legs and cuts 
through her prison walls with quivering 
proboscis, she is animated by a whole 
new set of instincts; she must be free, 
must soar in the ocean of air, must 
speed to distant ambrosial places that 
allure her, must respond to unknown 
ardors, must creep to novel perils and 
confront all manner of strange fears 
and enticements. She has no more 
knowledge of the grub life than I have 
of the place whence I once came trail- 
ing clouds of glory into the light of 
common day. 

I suppose that even a_ philosopher 
would not ascribe spirit to a grub. I 
suppose I am right in thinking that Miss 
Strobi, past and present, is an aggre- 
gation of materials, of mere atoms. If 
spiritism attempted to invade these two 
regions of life, of grub and weevil, it 
would be dull and commonplace, telling 
of dry husks of fancy. I am glad to 
be free for wonder and reverence, to be 
liberated from the clanging trumpery of 
spiritism. 

I can follow Lady Weevil for two 
months of idle pleasure while food is 
abundant and not much needed. She 
roams and explores, learning a lore of 
which we can know nothing, maturing 
her new powers, actively delighting in 
her boundless freedom. In September 
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she seeks out a sheltered nook, shapes 
it to her desires, rolls herself in it, and 
lapses into seven months of hiberna- 
tion. 

The first warm day in April rouses 
her. She stretches, then awaits a sec- 
ond and a third warm day. Reason 
cannot tell her to do this, for she has 
no experience. Divine guidance is not 
to be thought of, since a mere weevil in 
a hole is conceded to be just a bunch of 
matter. So the materialist feels that 
philosophy has strangely underrated 
atoms, which are here seen to be wise 
and to have foreknowledge. Don’t 
think of that statement as a rhapsody 
or a poetical license; it is plain, ordi- 
nary materialism recording a fact about 
matter. 

When this prescient assemblage of 
electrons decides that the season is far 
enough advanced, it causes Miss Strobi 
to poke her antenne forward, to take 
stock of the state of the weather, and 
carefully crawl out into a chilly world 
where patches of snow still linger and 
many hard frosts are still to come. And 
now there is stirring in her the longing 
for a mate. He comes promptly, en- 
ticed to a gusty pilgrimage by an inef- 
fable lure that he knows nothing about. 

Mrs. Strobi, like every other mother 
since time began, is now mastered by 
an impulse toward the future. She is 
driven to seek some place which she 
has never seen, never conceived of. 
Nothing will answer her need but some 
spot—how shall she describe it to her- 
self? She cannot picture it or explain 
in the least what she searches for, but 
search she must. Every cell in her 
body drives her to something—oh, to an 
airy swing, high up, but not at a tower- 
ing height, to a kind of nest that is all 
open, to some sort of basket formed of 
long spines, the bottom of which is full 
of throbbing life, and all of which is 
odorous with a divinely intoxicating 
smell of infant resin and the baby life 
of trees. 

To Mr. Strobi this is all lunacy. His 
mind is logical and turns to a search for 
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food. Not finding any in a season of 
snow squalls, he logically lies down and 
dies. 

Mrs. Strobi goes questing for the 
airy, waving place that obsesses her 
whole being. There it may be, yonder, 
ten feet above her. She spreads her 
wings, flies, alights, feels partially satis- 
fied, begins to gnaw under a spicy tip 
of new spruce growth, then halts, walks 
round the stem uneasily. No, it won’t 
do. It smells wrong; it is not the right 
kind of spruce. How can she judge of 
that which she has never smelled before, 
about which she has never taken any 
lessons? Nobody will ever know the 
answer, because it could be given only 
by some wisdom that is high above the 
wit of man, by some higher knowledge 
that understands how matter can carry 
the intelligence of endless generations 
of trial and error. A mind in a hu- 
man skull assumes that it knows what 
matter is; it begins all its reasoning 
with the axiom that matter is an inert 
something. So it immediately jumps 
away from matter and begins a rigma- 
role of logic about that which is not 
matter—that is, about a fancy of its 
own, about spirit. 

Yet a humble mind, if it is willing to 
observe what its eyes report, can learn 
that Mrs. Strobi is composed of matter 
which knows all about a most intricate 
adjustment to nature, and which can 
direct her what to do. If she relies on 
reason, as her husband did, she will vio- 
late every condition for which she 
exists. Trust her. She will not reason. 

She obeys the guidance of the age-old 
wisdom that is in the molecules of her 
palps and ovipositor. She flies away 
from a balsam fir and hunts farther. 
She keeps to open fields, where there is 
going to be sunlight during the sum- 
mer, avoiding this tree-top because it 
is too old and high, and that one because 
it is too thin and low. 

For several days she has to fumble 
and blunder, since nature has made her 
imperfect, made her only skilful enough 
to provide for children by following an 


instinct. One sunny morning her goal 
is found: a bushy little white pine 
which stands four feet high and shows 
by its last year’s leader that it is vig- 
orous and will pump much rich sap 
under its bark this summer. With 
trembling joy Mrs. Strobi treads over 
its tip, feeling its budding life and smell- 
ing its promise for weevil infants. In 
a glad fury she walks down it and just 
underneath it digs into the bark with 
her sharp mandibles. Before the resin 
can collect she deposits an egg in the 
inc‘sion and tamps it well down against 
the slippery wood. 

If she lives for some weeks longer, 
her life means nothing to her. She is 
empty of all desire. In calm peace she 
idles about for a time, and then what- 
ever soul she has goes to whatever 
heaven is provided for those grubs who 
have fought the good fight against pine 
trees. 


IV 


My own curiosity is much more ex- 
cited about her destiny than about the 
acts of her bodily life; but since I can 
get no information of her spirit, I must 
be content with the egg she has left 
behind in this material world. There 
is sufficient wonder in it to content the 
profoundest philosopher if he could 
understand it all. 

Have you ever asked yourself what 
isin an egg? Probably not. I can say 
for myself that I had diligently pon- 
dered about spiritual values for forty 
years before I thought of the content of 
the cell in which every animal begins 
its life. An egg is such a small thing, 
so purely materialistic, so very com- 
monplace, that we regard it as a squashy 
bit of matter and let it goat that. Thus 
we are true to our savage nature, heed- 
ful of nothing that is usual, struck by 
anything that has a tinsel glint. 

Rouse all the powers of your mind 
and attend to the speck of protoplasm 
which has been deposited at the top of 
a small tree. Can it produce a blade 
of grass, or a gnat, or a minnow? We 
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know with the most complete assurance 
that a new Strobi is to grow from it. 
This new creature will not be built on 
any original pattern, but on precisely 
the pattern of its mother. At first it 
will be just the same microscopic grub 
with which this story began; it will 
infallibly become longer by feeding in a 
certain preordained way; it is abso- 
lutely destined to work downward in 
just such a course as its mother took; 
we have complete faith that after a given 
period it will follow the same instinct 
to stop eating and make the same kind 
of nest for pupating; its transformation 
will not be into a ladybird beetle, or 
into a bean weevil, but into exactly the 
sort of pine weevil that any entomolo- 
gist can classify as being indubitably of 
this species; it will have precisely such 
and such sutures on its tibias and iden- 
tical gray bands on elytra of the unvary- 
ing brown shade. The whole of the 
future animal can be predicted as accu- 
rately as the second print from a nega- 
tive. Shall we guess that some spirit 
presides over this development, to make 
sure in the case of every one of the mil- 
lion eggs in Maine next spring that the 
specific pattern is properly followed? 
There is good precedent for such a sur- 
mise; indeed almost the whole human 
race has always made that sort of 
explanation for itself. Or shall we be 
materialists and say, as we say of a 
photographer’s results, that some mech- 
anism in the egg insures the reproduction 
of every one of the countless refinements 
of an infinitely complicated structure? 
Do not make haste to answer yes, for 
then you will have to assent to other 
proposals that will confound all your 
notions of matter and spirit. At pres- 
ent you are thinking of the egg as a sort 
of blue-print room in which there are 
specifications for all the countless details 
of bodily make-up; you can even imag- 
ine specifications for the two lives of 
grub and weevil, with the metamor- 
phosis in the pupa stage. It is beyond 
understanding, but still can be conceived 
in a way, since it is bodily, material. 
Vor. CLI.—No. 906.—48 
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What of the emotions in the brain of a 
grub? What of the instincts that 
instruct it to make a pupating chamber, 
to seek unknown foods as soon as it is 
an utterly new sort of animal in utterly 
new surroundings, to hibernate, to sum- 
mon a mate, to seek out certain peculiar 
places having certain odors, to incise 
bark at a certain spot, to stow an egg in 
a certain way? <A weevil cannot have 
knowledge of all these operations, but 
merely obeys impulses that come from 
somewhere within itself. The impulses 
are not random; they are precisely 
ordained and provide for results of which 
a weevil has no conception. Are there 
spirits that guide weevils? Or must 
we judge, considering how the impulses 
come with perfect regularity to all wee- 
vils alike, that instincts too are matters 
of mechanism? If we judge so, we 
believe that “mere matter” contains 
immaterial feelings. We are compelled 
to believe that the mere matter of an 
egg contains equivalents for desires and 
passions, for wise responses to a bewil- 
dering environment—in short, for all 
the purposes of a most intricate psycho- 
logical life. 

I do not urge this conclusion, because 
I know of scientists who flinch from it 
and who figure out in some way an 
escape from it. One of them has said to 
me, “At each stage of development in 
an insect’s life there is no more in its 
mechanism than a provision for the 
next stage.” But what is a “stage” in 
building a creature’s body? The proc- 
esses are continuous. And how could 
a stage originate anything? Every 
detail of growth must have an exact 
detail for its antecedent. If this is not 
true, then I may expect to see chicks 
originate in coconuts without eggs for 
antecedents. 

There is another reason for not urging 
my conclusion about an egg: the idea is 
very unsettling. Its effect is to destroy 
all knowledge of the difference between 
matter and spirit. To most people the 
faith that they know that difference is 
pleasant and assuring—like the faith 
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that they know where “up” and “down” 
are in the universe. To face the idea 
that we cannot make a distinction be- 
tween matter and spirit is a bold adven- 
ture, too hazardous for some to risk. 

Yet it is wholesome and brings peace 
to minds that become acquainted with 
it. It is quite common nowadays 
among delightful people who labor for 
the betterment of the world. Witness 
John Dewey: “The ‘matter’ of mate- 
rialists and the ‘spirit’ of idealists is a 
creature similar to the constitution of 
the United States in the minds of unim- 
aginative persons. But the vague and 
mysterious properties assigned to mind 
and matter, the very conceptions of 
mind and matter in traditional thought, 
are ghosts walking underground.” The 
more I reflect upon the grub of a weevil, 
the more I feel sure he is right. If I 
conceive the “matter” in its body as 
something superior to, or in any way 
different from, the “spirit” that sounds 
more cheerful to my friends, I am as 
superstitious as they. 

I am not pleading the cause of mate- 
rialism vs. spiritism. I am only explain- 
ing that the human mind has no con- 
ception of what matter is; that to give 
matter a bad name is to be silly; and 
that to invent some spiritual qualities 
for the glorification of matter is like 
making jewelry for a grub. Why must 
matter be decked out with the baubles 
of our intellect? As well try to decorate 
the nebulz. 

When a man calls himself a materi- 
alist he is only asserting that he wants to 
reverence nature as it is, not asa millinery 
philosophy would frounce it with intel- 
lectual bunting. 


Vv 


For me there is 


What’s in a grub? 
wonderment to supply a lifetime of 
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cogitation. There is also a stimulating 
query that has a purifying effect and 
that will keep anyone occupied throug) 
fruitful years if he pursues it. When [ 
think of the grub in a pine tree, I won- 
der in what ways my heaven-aspiring 
mind resembles that cluster of instincts, 
I can imagine how the grub may fee] al 
its life that it is controlling itself and 
making decisions and exercising will- 
power and learning to think straight. 
But I can see that all the while it js 
being led by a heritage of emotions 
which direct it to destined ends and 
leave its mind almost nothing to do. | 
wonder to what extent I and my mind 
are like the grub and its mind. As an 
illustration: sometimes I review an 
argument I have had, in which I sup- 
posed I was using cold reason and 
reaching objective truth; years later | 
can look back and detect that there was 
no reason in me, for I was simply defend- 
ing emotions. As another illustration: 
I read some modern philosophy—say of 
Santayana—and [I learn this about so 
profoundly logical a reasoner as Kant: 
“His postulates and categories were 
mere tenets of protestantism, fossils im- 
bedded in the old man’s mind.” So | 
wonder about the intellect of which we 
are so proud and from which we expect 
so much. Does it amount to anything? 
Sometimes I suspect it is just a kind of 
appendage to our inheritance of in- 
stincts, perhaps no more than a pretty 
iridescence on the surface of the body 
of molecules which carry the real per- 
sonality. 

Of course I have no such theory; | 
am only wondering. I have found that 
my brain works better and is much more 
cheerful since it became curious about 
this materialistic possibility. There is, 
for the cheerful and wondering brain, 
much virtue in your grub. 
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THE OLD-TIME DRUM MAJOR 


BY GILBERT P. SYMONS 


\ ’ [E have come in from the balcony 

where Lafayette once addressed 

the town. Armistice Day pa- 

rade is all gone by. It was quite a sight 

and at times quite a sound. The Old 

Guard band from Aurora had the best 

uniforms and gave the best music, but 

the family voted the palm to the Silver 

Cornets from Plainfield because they had 
the only drum major. 

The children didn’t even know the 
name “drum major” and had to have 
the word explained to them. I voted 
for this fellow from Plainfield to make 
the decision unanimous, but I pouted to 
myself, mentally, that he was not much 
of a drum major. Why! The fellow 
was no taller than myself. He had the 
insipidity to wear a cap! In uniform he 
was the very lick of the piccolist in the 
rear rank! Worse than that, he twirled 
his baton in but one hand and never 
threw it skyward. Out upon such drum 
majors! In my time he would have 
received no vote at all. No small boy 
would have been seen near him. My 
thumbs are still down against this char- 
latan, though of course I daren’t say 
anything to the children about it. 

They were giants in our days, those 
drum majors. Where they came from 
in a domestic and private way no boy 
knew; and indeed no proper boy was 
so irreverent as to inquire. There was 
a boy in our block, I remember, who 
suspected aloud among us that a certain 
tall young policeman might also be a 
drum major. And why? Simply be- 
cause he was very tall and sometimes 
twirled his billy. We decided that that 


boy had an indecent mind and sent him 


to Coventry. No doubt he grew up into 
a scientist with his prying ways, and 
invented truth-toxins. Or else he is by 
now an impious psychologist, happy 
enough if he can relieve our poor age 
of its last illusion. 

No. Our drum majors came from the 
place where they kept the fairies and 
Santa Claus and the little god Pan. 
They awoke before Decoration Day for 
boys who believed in the Flying Dutch- 
man and the Old Man of the Mountain. 
We allowed that a drum major might 
hunt down wolves with Hiawatha in the 
winter, and fish for sturgeon between 
parades. A great one might have a 
lodge in the Apennines with Julius 
Cesar and Hannibal (winks in geog- 
raphy class over that when we came to 
Italy) and talk over old campaigns with 
them; but as sure as the shadow grew 
shorter on the sundial, he would take 
his orbed scepter down from the wall 
and go. The boys would be looking for 
him to lead the band. 

Or he might hibernate after the 
fashion of Barbarossa. We allowed him 
that. He might even hibernate in a cave 
in the Catskills like Rip van Winkle. 
There was dignity in the thought. Such 
exertions, such defiance of the Fourth 
of July sun under a bearskin busby 
called for long rest. Perhaps, upon the 
right day, a gnome touched him awake 
with the pointed end of his silver staff 
and said one magic word, such as 
“Time!” or perhaps “Parade!”” Upon 
thought, “‘Parade!”” would be the word. 

Then the drum major would stretch 
his great length. He had need to 
stretch like Achilles before the combat. 
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He would draw on his buff chamois 
breeches—breeches that would make 
long pants for any boy and then need 
rolling up at the bottom. Over these 
came the Wellington boots—those shiny 
black boots of a dragoon, rising high on 
the thigh in front but cut away behind 
the knee. A scarlet tunic with square 
gold buttons on the cuffs; a silver-steel 
cuirass over his great chest; a Hun- 
garian lancer’s green dolman over one 
shoulder—sleeves empty; and then the 
shako, black bearskin ever so high, but 
still with a pompom or an aigrette to 
carry it higher. And the face! The face 
of the terrible Maréchal Davoust, or of 
Hector saying farewell. The grimness 
of the shako’s brass chain held below the 
lower lip! And yet in the eyes a twinkle 
of tolerance for proper boys: just that 
and no more. 

At parade-rest our drum major was a 
god. Ata halt he came to a pose with 
his staff under his arm. Then, some boys 
might choose to be allowed to look down 
the great bell of the tuba by a man who 
on other days kept a market and made 
good bologna sausage. Some might be 
charmed by the Circular Altos, who used 
their every halting moment to turn and 
turn and turn until out of their bells 
ran water—the troublesome water that 
makes burbles for all Circular Altos. 
Some might risk intimacy with the Side 
Drum, now drawing up his snares; and 
go so near as to let him do a short tattoo 
upon their close-cropped pates to the 
delight of the crowd. Or, shameful 
worst (and serve them right), they might 
have Side Drum openly and publicly 
inquire, “Say, boy! Does your Ma 
know you're ’way out here?” 

Not so the choicest of us—the ones 
who are still the dreamers of our time— 
never mind if the income is small. We 
stayed by the drum major. He never 


passed remarks. He never slipped any 
fine-cut chewing tobacco, or even voice 
lozenges, into his mouth. He might once 
lift the shako off from his head to wipe 
his brow with his free hand, much as an 
archbishop might for a moment lighten 
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himself of his miter, or a knight doff his 
helmet, or a king his crown. But no flip- 
pancies, no familiarities. 

We gathered silent in a ring about his 
majesty, storing up sensations for the 
winter to come. I remember once stand- 
ing beside that great chamois-leather 
thigh in the half vertigo of a devotee. A 
sudden breeze switched the fringe of the 
giant’s gold sash in a spray against my 
mouth. I could have kissed it—if boys 
kissed anything but lucky marbles. The 
gold knop of the tassel smote my snub 
nose. It was an accolade. It said, “Boy, 
you seem to be respectful. You may at- 
tend me.” 

Yes. In repose he was a god. 

But in action? At first severe, strict. 
Just an up-and-down thrust of the silver 
staff to give the tempo, like the beautiful 
piston-rod of a river boat’s engine. Just 
enough of this to get the band into good 
step, and then the sign for Sound Off! 
Side drums ruffle out a long teasing roll. 
Big drum and cymbals chop off its head 
with boom and crash. Cornets and trom- 
bones join in on the step with a fanfare. 
They are heralds trumpeting from a high 
keep. Now harmony-parts slide in from 
tuba, baritone, fluegels, altos, and clari- 
nets, and they build up the castle from 
below. You can smell oxen roasting for 
the barbecue. You can see a hundred 
pennants mingling their primary colors 
inthecastleyard. The varlets are broach- 
ing red wine. The cooks are larding 
brown capons on the spits. There is cus- 
tard by the firkin. There is mincemeat 
by the keg. The ladies all have golden 
hair. Their ribbons flutter while the 
chargers paw and neigh. 

Is this not what a boy hears when the 
band is at full tilt behind him? Or did 
you see a diamond crown, deep in the 
thick crimson plush of a cushion upon an 
abbey altar, while the organ played pro- 
cessional for the coronation? How can 
words tell what goes on in a boy’s mind 
as the genii of music transmute brass 
into gold for his ear? 

Glory mounts within us until it would 
seem that the heart must burst. It is in 
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vain that relatives beckon to us with 
bananas—even with red bananas—and 
call to us to join them upon the side- 
walk. We see nothing but the gallant 
figure of the drum major. We hear 
nothing but the golden breathings of his 
slaves there behind. 

His knees lift higher. His Wellington 
boots smite the Belgian blocks with scorn 
of earth. He is a royal lion ramping upon 
his way. 

The French horns tear at one’s vitals 
with their ravishing wail. It is not to be 
borne. Even that silver cuirass must 
burst with this rush of emotion. 

But no. There is sufficient escape for 
all this heart-pressure in that silver staff 
with the golden orb! The band can now 
take care of itself. The staff begins to 
turn slowly in the right hand: a Dutch 
windmill in a breeze. Faster and faster 
it spins: locomotive drive-wheels getting 
up speed. Faster and faster, and the 
staff disappears. It is but a silver shield 
held out before, the glittering aura of an 
advancing magic presence. 

From hand to hand the staff flits—a 
dragon-fly between reeds. And then the 
climax, the very utmost blazoning of 
glory. Up it flies into the air; up there 
nearly on a level with those folks gazing 
out of third storys, spinning like the 
spokes in the wheels of the chariot of 
the sun. We hold our breath, but the 
drum major has no fear. He is as sure 
as the champion center-fielder waiting 
for a long fly. 

Caught, and caught spinning! Up 
again and again while we are passing the 
reviewing stand. A left hand will do to 
signal to the side drums for three ruffles 
to his Honor the Mayor. 

Oh, this is no ordinary mortal! It is 
Richard the Lionheart brandishing his 
mace in defiance of Saladin. it is the 
Cid scattering the Moors, or Mehemet 
Ali massacring Mamelukes on the 
desert. It is Sir Rickard Grenville 
working the Revenge to the tune of 
Papist culverins. It is Pickett at the 
head of his brigades advancing to 
the Bloody Angle! 


II 


Dear reader of my own age, is it not so? 
Did we not have such drum majors? 

Do you remember the march called 
‘Beau Ideal”? Do you remember how, 
near the end of the first strain, the drum 
major would march backward to pre- 
pare the band for the coda? Do you 
remember how his staff became a hori- 
zontal bar talking to the trombones and 
saying, “Watch out now, you brasses? 
Enough of your rearing and your blar- 
ing. Have done with all this champing 
and stamping. You’ve given the step 
well enough to the Marching Club be- 
hind there. The people on the side- 
walks are all tapping with their shoes. 
Now for something limpid. Now for 
something soothing. Now give them 
honey oozing from the comb. Give the 
mothers and babies something dreamy 
and legato.” 

And they did it! They did every 
blessed thing he signed for. They had 
better obey that drum major! The cor- 
nets had been whinnying like stallions. 
Now they knelt down and prayed all 
together like organ stops. The trom- 
bones repented of ramping and roaring 
like Bulls of Bashan and cooed like 
mourning doves. 

He had them in the hollow of his hand. 


Was it not just that way, my friend 
who ran barefoot with me in the early 
days of Grover Cleveland? 

Do you remember when we came to 
the Square: the place of the Soldiers’ 
Monument? It was there, you remem- 
ber, that the Zouaves did a star in 
honor of Ellsworth. They opened out 
ranks. They milled and mingled before 
the confused eye like dropping glass in 
the end of a kaleidoscope. And all at 
once, before you could tell how it was 
done, you had your star—a five-pointed 
star in honor of noble Ellsworth. And 
all the people clapped their hands and 
shouted, “Hooray for the Zouaves!” 

Well, the band could do something 
too. It could countermarch. At a 
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secret sign from the pumping silver staff, 
the band knew what was coming. Drum 
major spins a precise right angle on one 
heel. His staff points rigidly to the base 
of the Monument as if to say, “There, 
the impossible. Scale that!” Almost to 
the curb he comes. Some zanies from 
the country back away in fright. The 
staff goes up like a spire. Drum major 
spins right-about face. The staff comes 
downward with a slash. Drum major 
splits his band in two and strides through 
them, past the oomping big horns and 
the ta-ra-ing little horns. Right through 
the squawking, chattering clarinets, past 
the boom and rattle and crash of his 
drums and cymbals, out into the free 
again—with the whole band involuting 
and winding after him, mesmerized! 

It wasn’t a star like the Zouaves’. It 
was better than a star. 

They say that on Good Friday, after 
Tenebre in Santa Maria Maggiore in 
Rome, the Spanish Cardinal steps down 
through the crowded nave just like that, 


cleaving the mob apart without a word 


or a touch or a look. He would step 
upon the necks of men even if they were 
prostrate praying. Well, that may all 
be. Perhaps the Spanish Cardinal 
might have made a drum major if he 
had not gone into the Jesuits. You 
can’t be everything. 


Il 


You can’t be everything, I have said. 
I fear I must take that back. There are 
men who lead double lives. 

There is, for instance, Henry Gorsuch. 
Gorsuch is not his real name. I have 
invented it to protect the man. Henry 
is almost my neighbor. A little path 
runs from the rectory side door across 
empty lots to Henry’s back door. I have 
worn it, going to visit the shyest man 
in town. Henry visits no one. I got 
him just once to visit me. The man was 
plainly uneasy. He kept his eyes upon 
the door. Perhaps he thought women 
folks might break in and make him talk. 
After broaching new topics for fifteen 
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minutes, I fancied Henry seemed to be 
thawing out for a sentence. But then 
the door-bell rang. It was only a child 
selling tickets for the Methodist oyster 
supper; but when I returned to the 
library Henry had fled. Why, to see the 
man going downtown for his mail, you 
would think some tall criminal was 
being returned by conscience to the 
constable! 

I go to Henry when our house gets 
too uproarious and I want to think. 
Henry likes to have me come. Not that 
he ever said it in so many words, but 
that there are signs. There is the pipe 
he made me: cherrywood and carved 
with my initials. One day he jerked his 
thumb toward a pigeonhole near my par- 
ticular chair in his shop. Trifle to be 
found there, so to speak. You know 
where the tobacco is. Put that in your 
pipe and smoke it. 

I can watch Henry in his workshop 
half a morning and at the same time 
think up a sermon. Silence, for me, 
seems to breed good words. 

He knows I cherish an enormous re- 
spect for his skill of hand (he makes 
violin and ’cello bows for artists). He 
will pass a finished Grenadilla stick over 
to me without a word, and wait. My 
part is to squint along its length and 
say, “Straight as a plumb-line, Henry,” 
and go on with my sermon in smoke. 
His aunt is the only other soul in his 
house. She never comes into the work- 
shop when I am there. If I have tarried 
so late as noon I hear her say, “ Dinner, 
Henry,” from the other side of the door. 
And we go our two ways without a word. 

But this furtive being leads a double 
life. I found him out last April. It was 
a dry, warm morning, and the telephone 
was getting too much for me. To Hen- 
ry’s for quiet! I found the house locked: 
the pair of them away at one time. 
Never mind, there was a good quiet spot 
out beyond Axtel’s bad piece of lane, 
the hidden meadow in the ravine. 

I was about to look for my especial! 
gap in the osage-orange hedge when | 
heard a quaint little sound from the 
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other side. It went: “Tump—tump— 
tump, tump, tump!”” Child drumming 
in there? One of Axtel’s little boys 
playing soldier? I peered in cautiously, 
and I swear no faun spying upon Venus 
ever saw a more delicious sight. There 
was old Miss Gorsuch sitting on a tus- 
sock with her black skirts spread about 
her feet. She was biting at her lower lip 
and most earnestly whacking away at a 
child’s Christmas drum! 

But what was that to the sight of 
Henry Gorsuch out there in the 
meadow? ‘The man was transformed. 
He was Beau Brummel a-going down 
Piccadilly. The man was ramping down 
the meadow with all the pomp of one of 
old Frederick’s grenadiers, and twirling 
a drum major’s baton as he went! From 
time to time the glittering stick would 
go whirling up aloft. Could I believe 
my eyes? Well, I could believe my 
ears, for it was Henry Gorsuch’s high 
tenor voice that squeaked out, “Faster, 
Aunt Minnie, faster! Ye’re slowin’ 
down.” 

I sneaked away from that osage- 
orange hedge like a redskin on the 
trail. This old world will never come 
to the end of its surprises, and we par- 
sons know it. Upon my next visit I 
said nothing; but the time after that I 
could hold in no longer. I waited for a 
moment when he had nothing sharp or 
delicate in his hands and then I broke 
over, “Henry, you old rascal! You gay 


old deceiver! I saw you in Axtel’s 
meadow.” 

He turned about as if shot. His long 
hands went out together as if in petition, 
or as if ready for a pair of handcuffs. 
“Oh, come,” I protested. “It’s no 
crime. I wouldn’t breathe it to a soul. 
Be a good fellow, Henry, and let me 
hold your baton. Never touched one 
in my life. Like to feel the heft of one.” 

Henry looked at me with stricken eyes 
and then went and bolted the door. 
This place was a confessional, and no 
mistake. Then he reached down a long 
box from a shelf over his head. It was 
only his practice staff. The orb was 
dented in. 

I almost chuckled aloud. So this was 
why he was never around on Decoration 
Day and the Fourth of July! Well, I 
would press him a little further. “Where 
do you go, Henry?” I had the brass to 
inquire. Henry took the staff and put 
it back in its place, and said absently, 
“Oh, them big places. Cleveland, C’lum- 
bus, Indyanoplis. Once they fetched 
me clean to Dee-catur, but trolley wires 
is bad there.... But don’t say nothin’ 
—I’d have to move if more’n you knew 
about it.” 


Glory seems to have a way of fading. 
I guess that perhaps we boys may have 
been a mite too fanciful with that 
lodge in the Apennines with Julius 
Cesar and Hannibal. 
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MAKE IT SNAPPY 


BY ALEXANDER BLACK 


[iss generation that is proud of liv- 


ing longer than its predecessors is 

becoming acutely partial to inci- 
dental experiences that are shorter. A 
long life but a snappy one. Quicker 
emotions and more of them. Better and 
sooner successes. An age that seeks to 
put conscience into a capsule naturally 
resents the enormous deliberation of 
the creative processes. The sharpest 
quarrel with evolution is that it is so 
slow. 

Art cannot ignore the growing nerv- 
ousness of taste. An audience that looks 
for the crisply creative may seem to ask 
the artist to be on his toes; yet it is bet- 
ter that the artist should hustle than 
that the audience should walk out or 
“hang up” on him. The unpopularity 
of speeches is directly related to their 
length. I know at least one wife who 
remarked to an impending speaker, “I 
don’t ask you to make the best speech, 
but promise me that you will make the 
shortest one.”” Thus we are continually 
reminded that brief art is favored if not 
imposed by social pressure. And there 
are excellent arguments for a distin- 
guished brevity. Certainly the Gettys- 
burg Address lost nothing in qualities of 
endurance by the fact that it was 
trimmed to the bones. The thing that 
is the soul of wit must ever enjoy a pro- 
found advantage. Wit is quick or it 





isn’t wit. Probably wit has made more 
fame than has wisdom. The fame of 
humor is debatable as well as perishable, 
chiefly because it has more bulk. It 
takes time to produce a glow, whereas a 
spark can be struck in an instant. 

As for literature, we find vastly reiter- 
ated examples of the quick and the dead. 
The epigram outlasts the quarto, the 
sonnet leaves the poor epic breathless. 
The essay, for example, might plead for 
the space permitted to a chapter. But 
its traditions are doomed. The short 
must be shorter. Bacon had the trick. 
If we can’t repeat his shrewdness we 
might at least imitate his compression. 
In fact, the “little” essay has again and 
again been ventured asaform. Some of 
our own people have been instinctively 
terse. We have Franklin. And Emer- 
son is as pithy as they make them, 
though not technically tabloid. He sus- 
tains the effect of brevity, whereas many 
a lesser performer is at each stage longer 
than his total. I am inclined to think 
that the best short essays produced in 
this country have been written as news- 
paper editorials. 

Perhaps it would not do to insist, in 
the matter of the audience, that the new 
spirit is merely a passion for precision. 
Pep is not always a passion. It is often 
only nerves, or a kind of gooseflesh, so 
that it is difficult to appraise the era in 
which mere duration is subjected to such 
bitter rebuke. Probably we are, basi- 
cally, an impatient people. Both the 
Fundamentalist and the Modernist agree 
that God takes his time; but it hurt to 
hear Ruskin speak so contemptuously 
because we had no ruins, that is to say, 
no ruins of the respectable class, and it 
was natural that we should urge our 
social evolution to step lively. If we 
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can’t do better, our civilization might be- 
come synthetically mellow. 

By whatever fortuity, the life that asks 
hurry is very much a psychological con- 
sideration at the moment. This is the 
Snappy Age. No one has sought to put 
more than sixty seconds into a minute, 
but it never can be astonishing if some- 
one establishes a cult devoted to squeez- 
ing sixty matured emotions out of an 
hour. Neither skirts nor skits were ever 
so short. Divorces chop marriages into 
endurable lengths. The human body is 
criticized as altogether too complicated. 
Doctors are busy cutting it down. Sci- 
ence reduces our redundancy with a 
knife. Ultimately we shall each of us 
be as snappy, organically, as an aphor- 
ism. Weare to live longer, but we shall 
be quick about it. Written thrillers 
have something happen every five hun- 
dred words. The conservative in living 
will come to be one who is willing to 
dawdle with something happening no 
oftener than every five hundred breaths. 
There will be a technic in transitions, a 
fine art of multiplicity. We shall be 
concerned not so much in whither we are 
going as in how soon we can get there. 
Doctor Holmes wished for a book taster 
who should give him a volume “in an 
epithet and a wink.” We do better. 
The newspaper is a sort of life taster 
that splendidly aids the hurry of experi- 
ence. As we become more imperatively 
impatient it will learn to offer us a mur- 
der in one line, a trial in two. A sex 
scandal naturally will take three. 

You must not conclude that, in such a 
future, life will twitch like an electric 
sign and that St. Vitus must be the pre- 
ferred saint. We shall simply have ac- 
quired a high-voltage alternating cur- 
rent that enlarges capacity. It is un- 
questionably a heightened facility in the 
faculty for enjoyment that demands pro- 
gressive brevity in the things to be en- 
joyed. Quite obviously, things not to 
be enjoyed cannot be too brief. Dying 
briskly always will be in the best of taste. 
What may befall on the Other Side if it 
turns out that we have been peculiar 


here—if Peace isn’t snappy—would be a 
speculation utterly distasteful to our 
self-respect. 





MARSYAS 
An Old Tale with a Modern Moral 


N the days of gods, the God Apollo 

Happily heard the syrinx blown, 
Heard the horn and the huntsman’s hollo, 

And shepherds piping to flocks far-strown; 

But his brow was black and his laugh 
was mute 

When Marsyas played upon his flute. 
(Just like me when I hear the toot 

And belch and bray of the saxophone.) 


Marsyas found—if the tale be true— 
The reed Athena had cast away; 
He set the reed to his lips and blew 
Continuously for many a day; 
The Naiads sat on a foam-wet bowlder, 
Little they recked when eve grew colder, 
But cried, as they shook a shimmering 
shoulder: 
“Atta goat! The faun can play!” 


Ah, happy hours that the fates permitted, 
The youth of the world, forever flown! 
When through the groves the Dryads flitted 
And Satyrs crouched by brake and stone; 
Ere the golden gods were vanquished, 
Ere Zeus grew old, ere Pan was dead, 
Ere the sound of lute and lyre had fled, 
And Sax invented the saxophone. 


But how does arrogance destroy us! 
Marsyas swaggered and puffed with pride; 
Syncopating his hoof-beats joyous, 
The god of music he thus defied: 
“The faun,” he boasted, “out-flutes 
Apollo! 
Marsyas leads! Let Apollo follow! 
These my words let Apollo swallow, 
Or call on the Muses to decide!” 


Straightway the Muses nine assembled— 
What mortal may know what the fates 
contrive?— 
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Marsyas blew till Olympus trembled, 
While Apollo scarcely deigned to strive. 
“ Apollo wins and Marsyas loses!” 
Decreed with one accord the Muses, 
“And the penalty for beginning the 
Blues is 
That the fluting faun be flayed alive!” 


Marsyas paid for his peccadillo, 
And found the end that the prideful find; 
His hide was hung to a weeping willow, 
To swing and dance in the Phrygian wind; 
And that is the thing I intend to do 
To a certain saxophonist who 
Squawks and squonks till half-past two 
Under the room of the undersigned! 


—MORRIS BISHOP 





OUR FETTERED FREEDOM 


BY MARCELLE ENGLAND 


UCH is being talked and written 
M at this time on the subject of 

human liberty, of individual 
liberty, of national liberty. We discuss 
it earnestly, jokingly, passionately, de- 
risively, but with a persistence that 
proves it to be one of the deep-lying 
preoccupations of our day. “Js liberty, 
especially our famous American brand, 
really more than a pale ignis fatuus, 
hovering strangely and luminously over 
the marsh of our individual prejudices 
and inhibitions? Poor self-bound hu- 
manity, each one visioning a liberty 
according to his own desires, a liberty 
that shall free himself but bind his 
neighbor! Can freedom really exist 
side by side with this passion of the 
average individual to shape all humanity 
to his own mold? 

This question looms ever more gloom- 
ily before a large proportion of our popu- 
lation, a proportion which from month 
to month seeths into ever-increasing 
irritation and resentment, yet is bal- 
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anced by a counter-proportion of indi- 
viduals who were never more blissfully 
satisfied with America than they are 
to-day, for they find at last a mental] 
and moral atmosphere which allows free 
play for one of the most ineradicable of 
human weaknesses—the weakness for 
telling other people what they ought 
to do. 

Not long ago a woman came to me 
with the request that I would take part 
in a certain “drive.” After a regretful 
but unqualified refusal to harry any 
further the already overtaxed citizen, 
I ventured curiously, “Don’t you hate 
doing it?” 

“No,” she replied, with obvious relish, 
“TI like it. There are a whole lot of 
tight-wads in this town who would never 
give a cent to welfare work if someone 
didn’t go and bully them into it. There’s 
no reason why they shouldn’t give as 
much as anyone else, and I just enjoy 
going around and telling them so.” 

There we have it, in the proverbial 
nutshell. There are altogether too 
many individuals and too many organ- 
ized groups who “just enjoy” going 
around and telling other people what 
they ought to do. The question of the 
“drive” is a minor one. Women got 
the “drive” habit during the war, and 
are now loth to give up a form of free- 
booting that combines all the thrill of a 
successful hold-up with the pious satis- 
faction of instructing humanity in what 
they deem the higher ethics of existence. 
And they go forth, moreover, in the 
gleeful certainty that whatever the ob- 
ject of the “drive” the great American 
public will always pay. And the Ameri- 
can public does pay, not only in coin of 
the realm but in the surrender little by 
little of its right to individual freedom 
of action in many matters where our 
busy reformers and self-appointed vigi- 
lantes are working with fanatic zeal to 
enforce rigid and universal adherence 
to their own code. 

Modern psychologists inform us that 
these determined zealots are merely 
rushing about trying to work off their 
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unsatisfied sex-urge, which is forced to 
find outlet in some such channel or turn 
inward and produce introverts or nerv- 
ous wrecks. But this information sin- 
vularly fails in its pacifying intent. We 
muse gloweringly on how much less dis- 
astrous to America at large would be 
these same swarms of introverts dourly 
withdrawn into the seclusion of their 
dens and boudoirs, brooding on their 
nerves and other ills and scorning so- 
ciety and the world at large. Dear 
world at large, so happy to be scorned, 
free to pursue its colorful existence un- 
hampered by the drab restrictions of 
these wearisome exponents of the arid 
life, these victims of the itching fever 
to instruct, the passion to prohibit. 

And this thing of instructing humanity 
can really assume grotesque proportions. 
Once I-heard a woman declaiming with 
passionate conviction against dish mops. 
She said if a woman had to wash dishes, 
why couldn’t she put her hands right in 
instead of fiddling around with a bunch 
of string on a stick? In the interests of 
housekeeping humanity I held out for 
dish mops. I said I would rather wash 
dishes with a feather duster than put my 
hands in. And as she gazed back at me 
scornfully I could see in her eyes how 
ruthlessly, given the chance, she would 
legislate dish mops out of existence. 
These simple utensils were to her, if not 
plainly immoral, at least an insidious 
weakness and a lurking menace to the 
race. Looking at her I seemed to see— 
in some sternly restricted and menacing 
future—ghostly barges crawling fear- 
fully along our coasts laden with sur- 
reptitious dish mops, while among the 
underbrush on shore wild-eyed women 
lurked furtively, waiting to dodge the 
suppression squad and purchase one of 
these minor but coveted alleviations of 
a bound and gagged existence. 

Small wonder indeed that our out- 
going ships are laden with disgruntled 
citizens determined to seek a freer air! 
And in that freer air one of the first 
things we feel is the subtle amusement 
of Europe over our plight. It isn’t only 
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that a Frenchman will say to one with a 
mocking little smile, “‘But do they still 
permit you to dance in America?” or 
“But I thought it had been made a 
criminal offense for an American to 
drink wine, even in another country.” 
It isn’t the amusement of all Europe 
that disconcerts one, it’s the feeling that 
their amusement is legitimate—that we 
really are funny. But not, alas! to our- 
selves. There is still the large and fatu- 
ous and dominating majority to whom 
America and all its works is the cap and 
climax of all that is good and desirable 
in existence. It is as if they shouted, 
““we were born there. It produced us. 
Therefore its excellence jumps to the 
eye.” We have all met this type abroad. 
It goes, primarily, to say it’s been there 
and to ratify its preconceived and un- 
shakable conviction that there is noth- 
ing in Europe to compare with the 
natural or acquired advantages of the 
great and glorious U.S. A. Flanked and 
buttressed impregnably by flocks of its 
own countryman, it proceeds to sit in 
weary judgment on all of Europe. Its 
favorite adjective is “decadent.” It 
lauds America and all things in it with 
a smugness and complacency that is 
only equalled by its crudeness and in- 
experience and amazing ignorance. But 
why elaborate? One can’t convince 
such people that any European could 
possibly prefer his own country if he 
could once experience the peculiar joys 
and privileges of America. 

I met in London a fat and tired father 
from the Middle West who had been 
dragged by his energetic family through 
seven countries of Europe at the in- 
credible speed known only to a certain 
class of traveling American. He was 
weary and satiated yet full of soothing 
joy, for he was sailing on Wednesday. 
Europe to him was a mad, chaotic whirl 
of passports, sightseeing busses, hotel 
accommodations, and enraging red tape. 

“Before I left,” he said fervently, “I 
knew I loved America. Now I love 
it with an intensity I didn’t dream I 
could feel.” 
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“Yes,” I said, “‘it’s one’s own country 
after all, isn’t it?” 

“But it isn’t that,”’ he protested some- 
what indignantly. “It really is the 
best. It’s incomparably ahead of all 
these other countries.” 

“Well, you know,” I said ruminantly, 
“T came over on an English ship. It 
was full of English people purring with 
joy at getting back to England. It was 
‘dear old England’ for them, just as it’s 
‘the good old U.S.A.’ for us.” 

He looked combative and 
vinced. 

“They must have been there just a 
very short time then,” he returned re- 
sentfully. “If they’d really lived there 
a while they’d never want to go back to 
their stupid England.” 

At this I couldn’t resist relating to 
him a little incident of my voyage. 

I was lying idly in my steamer chair 
near a group of English people as we 
steamed tranquilly along on our first 
afternoon out. One of the men inquired 
conversationally of his compatriot, a 
pretty Englishwoman of thirty-five or so: 

“Well, and how did you like America?” 

She smiled and answered in that 
casual tone so soothing to our emphasis- 
racked American nerves: 

“I confess I wasn’t very much im- 
pressed.” Then with a fleeting little 
glance in my direction she added 
politely: 

“But I was there only three months. 
I suppose one would have to stay a long 
time to learn to like it.” 

Her interlocutor, a soldierly looking 
man slightly gray at the temples, who 
also recognized my nationality and re- 
spected it, leaned nearer. 

“Yes,” he replied in a sibilant whisper 
that easily bridged the distance between 
us, “a damned long time.” 

My auditor protested uncertainly: 

“But they must have been people of 
the nobility, who have power and ex- 
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alted position in their own country, and 
when they found they couldn’t have 
that sort of thing in America they didn’ 
like it.” 

They weren't, of course. They were 
just average English people. But he 
felt vaguely and obstinately that it must 
have been a mistake, that no one un- 
fortunate enough to have been born in 
the effete and decadent countries of the 
Old World could fail to be hurled into a 
paroxysm of joy on finding himself en- 
sconced permanently under the Stars 
and Stripes of our native land. A 
worthy sentiment perhaps if it were not 
so deliberately blind and complacent, 
so lacking in the clear vision that would 
make our land more alluring to the 
thoughtful among the sons and daughters 
of its own soil. 

We have loved our country for its 
freedom, but a nation that is bound by 
fear is not free. We Americans are 
locked in the grip of fear, fear of being 
different, fear of doing or saying some- 
thing that our own particular com- 
munity group will criticize or condemn. 
And these others—the eager groups of 
‘“‘condemners”—the avid busybodies 
concerning themselves solely with re- 
strictions and bans on things of which 
they personally do not approve—these 
people are victims of the most cowardly 
fear of all, the fear of temptation—for 
themselves and others. They would 
have a nation of spineless weaklings, 
“good” in their own particular accep- 
tation of the term because there is no 
chance to be anything else. 

Wasn’t it Bernard Shaw who said, 
“Try to get what you like out of life or 
you'll end by liking what you get”? 

Perhaps the great American public, 
too lethargic to fight for its liberty, is 
learning to like what it gets. 

“Freedom” is still a word of seven 
letters, but its meaning is becoming 
blurred. 
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OUR SATISFACTION WITH MR. COOLIDGE 


BY EDWARD 5S. MARTIN 


HAD not thought of Jim Lines for 
l weeks, but after dinner at the Secu- 

lar Club, as I started for home, it 
was suddenly borne in on me that it was 
ever so long since I had seen him and 
that I ought to search him out and dis- 
cover what, if anything, he knew now. 

I hadn’t more than got home when 
Philip who was with me, listened at the 
telephone and said, “Mr. Lines is on 
the wire and says if you will be home to- 
morrow at five at your house in the 
country he will drive over from his 
house to see you.” So I said, All right! 
Whether my spirit called to Jim and 
made him think of me or his spirit 
called to me and made me think of him, 
I know not, but one or the other of these 
things happened, and likely enough it 
is so, as asserted by Prof. Cazzamali of 
Milan and reported in the New York 
papers on August 21, that the human 
brain shoots out radiographic waves by 
means of which we may and do com- 
municate with one another. What’s 
more, and this proves it, Jim Lines and 
his wife did motor over the next after- 
noon and I did talk to him. 

Interest attaches to discourse with 
Jim because his ideas and opinions im- 
press people, not as factory made and 
come by from the department store, 
but as originating on his own premises. 
He isn’t the man-in-the-street at all. 
He doesn’t merely receive opinions and 
pass them along but seems to hatch 
them out himself. At least that notion 
about him is what makes him valuable 


as a talker to those who hold it, the 
more so because he is blessed with an 
able mind, and wants to be good. I 
even think he wants, moderately, to 
save the world. 

As usual, Jim was interesting. He 
had been abroad and got home. He 
didn’t tell me much about “abroad.” 
He said his son, aged sixteen years, was 
going to college this year and much 
against his will, as his interest was not 
in colleges but in horses, and he preferred 
to sleep in the stable and aspired to bea 
hostler. It seemed to me that, consid- 
ering the times, the boy was keeping 
pretty good company and had fairly 
wholesome aspirations. At least, he 
does not yet aspire to get rich, and that 
is something. 

Jim did not care at present to have 
the Democrats elect the next President 
because he could not think of any likely 
candidate who wanted what he wanted. 
He admired the remarkable ability of 
our present President to suit the country 
in its present mood, but thought he 
would make a very nice king. As a 
President he seemed to Jim not to do 
enough, but as a constitutional monarch 
to keep hold of the ends of the reins and 
let his ministers drive, he thought he 
might do handsomely. Being a Demo- 
crat, Jim felt there was a job to be done 
that wasn’t getting due attention, one 
detail of it being the tariff. The Re- 
publican leadership did not impress him. 
His attention being directed to Borah, 
he complained that Borah was mean; 
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that he hadn’t a big enough heart, 
though in powers of mind he seemed 
about the best the Republicans had, if 
indeed they can be said to have him. 

Jim thought the ablest of the current 
American weeklies was Brother Vil- 
lard’s Nation. He bought it and read 
it every week, he said. It encourages 
me to hear any periodical commended, 
just as it encourages one to know that 
somewhere exists a good man or a good 
woman, making a good performance and 
averting wrath from the race. It is not 
a secret that Brother Villard is an able 
journalist and makes interesting papers. 
To be sure they don’t always taste 
good, but in ordinary times that doesn’t 
matter; and I think Jim likes the pene- 
trating quality of Brother Villard’s bite, 
especially when he speaks out in some 
good cause, like free speech, as he did 
two months since in this Magazine. 

But of all that Jim said what most 
lodged in my mind was what he said 
about Mr. Coolidge, and his modified 
satisfaction with that gentleman as a 
President proper for the present hour 
but still not more than a stopgap in 
world affairs. His feeling was that Mr. 
Coolidge’s immense success in acquiring 
the approbation of the people of the 
United States was due to the fact that 
he represents the disposition of lovers 
of the old order to hold on to condi- 
tions of existence which are passing. 
The jig was up with the old order, so 
Jim thought. It died in the war; but a 
considerable proportion of mankind was 
all for embalming it and keeping it in 
the show window. Mr. Coolidge—so 
Jim thought—had an instinctive and 
hereditary affection for the departed 
and though, as said, Jim felt that he 
would have made a better king than 
president, he did not mind his being 
President in this interval while the re- 
mains of the old order are awaiting in- 
terment. 


WONDER if Jim is right about him. 
Very likely Mr. Coolidge would won- 
der too. He gives himself very few of 
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the airs of a man of destiny and, though 
he stands up to have his picture taken 
when requested, he does not seem to 
give much time to cultivation of the 
arts of popularity. Colonel Roosevelt 
was always saying what a good time he 
had as President. So he did. He en- 
joyed the job—enjoyed it enormously— 
and always admitted, and indeed 
bragged, that he did. Mr. Coolidge also 
enjoys it, but much less boisterously. 
He is a politician, and enjoys politica! 
life, and twenty-four hours a day of it 
do not seem to be too much for him. 
Moreover, his strength seems equal to 
his day. He gives no sign that the Presi- 
dency distresses him. 

When we study Mr. Coolidge we 
study ourselves and the country in gen- 
eral. Why does he give all but universal 
satisfaction? Frank Kent of the Balti- 
more Sun is much quoted about him. 
He is not a great admirer of Mr. Coolidge 
but is very much bent on seeing him as 
he is and has lately made a three-months 
journey through the country to find out 
what the people in general think of 
their President. He says “About his 
hold on the people there is not the 
slightest doubt. His most ardent ad- 
mirers underestimate it. Literally 
everybody save a very few is satisfied. 
Even the radical press teems with 
praise.” That is good testimony and 
agrees with the general opinion. Is it 
due to anything Mr. Coolidge has done? 
It seems not. It is due partly to what 
he is, and considerably to what he has 
not done, and largely, it would seem, to 
public confidence that he will continue 
not to do anything which will disturb 
the country. People like his ideas of 
economy because they save them money. 
They also approve them not only on 
economical but on moral and political 
grounds. They think that to pinch 


extravagance out of government is an 
excellent thing. They do not ask to be 
furnished with entertainment from the 
White House. They are content if the 
ministrations which emanate from that 
edifice make for equanimity and repose. 











That is all right so long as it will last 
and it suits these times. We have been 
over-supplied with entertainment and 
agitation from governments. We like 
just now a government that does not 
run much to headlines. Jim Lines said 
that Borah was mean. Probably Mr. 
Borah would not admit it. But cer- 
tainly Mr. Coolidge is not mean. He 
is not averse to helping the world if it 
can be done according to what looks to 
him like good sense. He was agreeable 
tothe Belgian debt settlement. He is one 
of the least emotional of public men, 
but he is not a bitter-ender and prob- 
ably not even a thorough-going stand- 
patter. He would believe in standing 
pat only as long as it was good politics 
so to stand. He is curiously wide in 
the range of his advisers. He will talk 
to any one of any party whose ideas he 
thinks may be important. He has had 
Hearst and Brisbane at the White 
House. He is perfectly willing to advise 
with Democrats by whose thoughts or 
information he thinks the country may 
profit. Those are interesting charac- 
teristics and help to explain what Jim 
Lines meant when he said Coolidge 
would make a good king. Something 
like that a competent modern king is al- 
ways doing. He does not himself govern, 
but he is one of the gates by which living 
ideas may penetrate into government. 


T IS often said in these days that 

nothing can save the world but reli- 
gion. And that is true enough. Mr. 
Babson, the expert in statistical eco- 
nomics, would agree to that and, indeed, 
he has said it himself; but when he 
thinks of religion he probably thinks of 
it more as intelligence than emotion. 
The world has got to be saved by intel- 
ligence, and the real office of religion in 
that job is to stimulate and spiritualize 
intelligence; to make men wise; to give 
them a truer understanding of human 
life. Mr. Borah had a piece in the 
September Forum on “The Fetish of 
Force,” in which he protests against the 
all but universal persuasion of govern- 
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ments that force is the main factor in 
human affairs. He denies that assump- 
tion, and speaks out for the abolition 
by general agreement of force as a means 
of settling international controversies on 
the American continent. Perhaps he is 
getting religion, for that is considerably 
a religious idea—an idea that was part of 
the make-up of Mr. Wilson and of which 
Mr. Coolidge seems a better represen- 
tative than Colonel Roosevelt was. 
Anyone who has any doubts of the 
need of the application of intelligence to 
current human affairs should get hold 
of the observations communicated to 
the Boston Herald, at its request, by 
Dean Roscoe Pound of the Harvard 
Law School. Dean Pound was invited 
to say what ought to be done about the 
administration of the criminal law. 
Deposing that there was not enough 
accessible information to enable an 
observer to offer adequate suggestions 
on that subject, he went on to say, in 
effect, that our current system of laws 
and legislation was out of date; that it 
had been devised for a country whose 
communities were mostly rural and agri- 
cultural and, that, applied now to great 
urban and industrial communities, it 
did not work well. Our whole system 
of criminal justice, he said, “‘needs to 
be studied functionally with reference 
to the needs of urban—industrial 
America of the day.” Besides that, he 
thought we had got to learn the art of 
administration. A century ago we did 
not need much and our inherited mode 
of thought is adverse to administrative 
government. “But it takes men,” said 
Mr. Pound, “to do things speedily, and 
a huge metropolitan area requires the 
speedy doing of many things.” Colonel 
Roosevelt would have agreed to that. 
Dean Pound protested against “hys- 
terical crusades without any solid basis 
in scientific entertainment of the facts.” 
Altogether, his column and a half of talk 
in the paper conveys remarkably the 
need of an infusion of intelligence into 
our governmental affairs, a need forci- 
bly illustrated by the current struggles 
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of the city of New York to bring its com- 
plicated problems to solution. 


R. COOLIDGE has a cold mind. 

He would probably see the point of 
Dean Pound’s observations—has seen it 
very likely and is in sympathy with it. 
But how long will his present attitude 
suffice? Does it make for stability in 
international affairs? If the current 
zeal, for example, for arranging with 
France and Italy about payment of 
their debts to us succeeds, where will it 
bring us out? Almost nobody opposes 
it, except a few remonstrants from senti- 
mental reasons, but the payments must 
be made in goods. Will that strengthen 
us or the contrary? Will the tariff be 
jacked up in the interest of home indus- 
tries and more kites attached to the 
cost of living? How will American 
Labor feel about it? One reads that in 
September the Union Label Trades De- 
partment of the American Federation of 
Labor was to conduct a drive through- 
out the towns and cities of the United 
States to buy only American-made 
goods. Mr. Borah in his discussion of 
force inclines to the philosophy of the 
Sermon on the Mount. Perhaps in due 
time that philosophy may be found 
applicable also to the matter of the for- 
eign debts. 

Money is considerably a mystery. 
Has Mr. Coolidge solved it? Has Mr. 
Borah? Looked at from one point of 
view, money is dross. From another it 
is human life. It is energy; it is power; 
it is the means of accomplishing material 
things. It is the blood in the veins of a 
nation and likely, when there is too 
much of it, to induce blood pressure 
and apoplexy. There are good things 
of which we cannot have too much, but 
money is not necessarily one of them. 
No more of it is wholesome than one can 
digest. There never was so compli- 


cated a money problem as that pre- 
sented by the debts left by the Great 
War. The problem of the debtors is 


how to pay without injury to national 
life; how to maintain credit—which js 
very necessary to them—without too 
great a loss of blood; for that is what 
excessive payments would really amount 
to. If they pinch life too hard they 
have a result comparable to the loss of 
lives by war. The problem of the credi- 
tors is how much they can exact without 
damage to their own economic appa- 
ratus and without so weakening their 
debtors as to injure the market for their 
own exports. These things are not easy 
at all. The decisions about them de- 
pend on information which is uncertain 
and on estimates which are more or less 
speculative; and how much actual 
money the debtors will ever pay depends 
on things entirely beyond calculation, 
like the behavior of the nations and the 
peoples of the world in the next half 
century. 

Whatever Mr. Coolidge thinks of 
these things, in what he does he is sim- 
ply carrying out the orders of Congress 
the best he can. There is another money 
matter to which he might give part of 
his mind and that is waste. The New 
Republic has had some articles on that 
subject which have been impressive. We 
have wonderful facilities in these times for 
wasting materials and we use them with 
great diligence. If Mr. Coolidge lived 
in New York and could see the buildings 
that are torn down every day to make 
room for bigger buildings of a different 
sort, it would break his heart. Then 
there is the universal waste that comes 
from the cost of labor and the saving of 
money by throwing away almost any- 
thing made by machinery, instead of 
getting it repaired by hand labor. 

But waste will not go on forever as it 
goes on now. These curious times will 
pass on presently and so, of course, will 
Mr. Coolidge; and probably in due time 
I shall have a clearer notion of just what 
Jim Lines could not find in Calvin 
Coolidge that he thought belonged to 
the make-up of a President. 
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NEW BOOKS 


By HARRY HANSEN 


Literary Editor of the Chicago Daily News 


RS. EDITH WHARTON 
is one of the few Ameri- 
can writers whose work 
measures up again and 
again to a very high 
standard. In an age 
when many authors are 
innocent and many 

others inexperienced, Mrs. Wharton stands 

as a bulwark against the tides of crude- 
ness and inefficiency. Fortunately she need 
not defend good writing tradition with words 
alone, for her books are eloquent examples 
of her craftsmanship. A new proof is The 

Mother's Recompense, which is likely to win 

a wide audience this summer. It is in 

Mrs. Wharton’s favorite manner, and has 

the familiar mood and scene—middle age 

and youth, innocent enthusiasm and regret- 
ful memories, the Riviera and modern New 

York. It is several years since I have read 

anything by Mrs. Wharton that seemed as 

good—certainly it is far in advance of the 

four stories that were grouped together a 

year ago and published as Old New York. 

rhe situation is one that calls for the best 
of her gifts in suspense and narration. Kate 

Clephane is a middle-aged woman who left 

her husband and baby behind eighteen years 

before for an affair that was short lived. 

She had lived a lonely life on the Riviera and 

is now weleomed back to New York by her 

daughter Anne, who has been reared by her 
former husband’s family. The husband is 
dead and Kate finds herself welcomed, for 
conditions have changed in New York City, 





and a tolerant age views her indiscretion as 
of less importance than did the one that dis- 
owned her. But flashing back into modern 
New York she finds herself projected into 
the plans of her daughter, who at that mo- 
ment has developed a love-affair with a man 
much older than herself, who, it happens, 
was once the mother’s lover in Normandy. 
There is the situation, and skillfully Mrs. 
Wharton leads us to the brink and presents 
the dread alternative. In how far is the 
mother justified in interfering? The situa- 
tion is almost classic French, but Mrs. 
Wharton has made it very modern and very 
real. She is concerned solely with the heart 
and mind of Kate Clephane and these she 
reveals through the catastrophe to the logi- 
cal ending. It is in the last quarter of the 
book that Mrs. Wharton shows the strength 
of her craftsmanship. Kate Clephane could 
see far beyond makeshift and compromise. 
She made her sacrifice, the sacrifice of the 
older generation to the new. Each age has 
its own secrets; each age must bury its own. 
This is a very able and moving novel, and 
one of Mrs. Wharton’s best. 


Drums is an Admirable Novel 


Drums, by James Boyd, is first rate: an 
admirable story of Colonial times in America, 
written with much distinction of style; 
the best book on its period since The 
Three Black Pennys. It bears on its cover 
the cryptic message from John Galsworthy: 
“Watch James Boyd.” The publisher does 
not say on what occasion Mr. Galsworthy 
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uttered this slogan, nor whether he read 
this book in manuscript, or was comment- 
ing on other writings by this author. As 
a first novel this book marks an auspicious 
beginning. The author has poise, a good 
command of his pen, and excellent selective 
ability, and his story reads true. It is 
the story of Johnny Fraser, a lad who lives 
with his parents in North Carolina, some 
time before the Revolution, and whose father 
fought at Culloden. This feudal period, with 
its faithful blacks, its white bound-boys, its 
cold churches and long sermons, its drinking 
and privations, is pictured as if the writer 
had passed through it himself. The details 
that give one the feel of those times become 
easily a part of the narrative, and the reader 
never gets the idea that the author is lugging 
in scenery and properties. Johnny Fraser's 
home life gives way to his life as a student 
in Edenton, where he falls in love with the 
daughter of the collector of the port. Before 
the Revolution breaks out his father sends 
him to England, and he comes in touch with 
Charles Fox. But the great man is not 
dragged in by the hair, as was so often the 
case in the old historical romances—he has 
a logical part in this well-balanced tale. After 
the Revolution comes, Johnny feels the call 
in his blood and has the good fortune to be 
sent with money to the mother of John Paul 
Jones. It happens that he comes in contact 
with a raiding party from Jones’ ship and 
joins him. His subsequent fortunes are tied 
up with those of the American navy, and on 
the Bonhomme Richard he wins the approval 
of Captain Jones. There is fighting and love- 
making, but if you look for the old-fashioned 
swashbuckling romance you look in vain. 
Mr. Boyd comes fully prepared as a writer, 
and as Thackeray and Joseph Hergesheimer 
before him he finds the Colonial period a rich 
setting for a serious novel, full of life and 
This book is recommended without 
reservations as the best first novel published 
so far this year. (Chas. Scribner's Sons.) 


ct rc vr. 


George Moore on Poetry 

George Moore's essay on pure poetry and 
the book of which it is a part, An Anthology 
of Pure Poetry, have just been issued in a 
popular-priced edition. The book was pub- 
lished last fall in a limited edition, according 
to the custom adopted by Mr. Moore several 
years ago. Mr. Moore's introduction in his 
pleasing, discursive style is excellent reading 
with or without the poems, and one may 


agree or disagree with his views and | 
tions without impairing an apprecia 
the book. The discourse on pure por 
tween Mr. Moore, Walter de la Ma 
John Freeman, originally published 
versations in Ebury Street, is includ 
is Mr. Moore’s thought that many }. 
now obscure because their work deal! 
lessly with the ideas of their own tin 
that it is only those poems that de: 
things, with objects that have perm 
through the ages, and not ideas, th: 
be denominated “pure.” The shifting 
ards in political and moral ideas are r 
in many poems and are often incomp 
sible without a glossary. Mr. Moore . 
his pure poetry from all the ages, a 
cludes some of the most famous of I 
poems from Shakespeare to Tennyson 
John Skelton to Swinburne. (Bo 
Liveright.) 


Milne’s Verses Set to Music 

The popularity won by A. A. Milne’s 
verses of childhood, ““When We Were \e 
Young,” will be enhanced by the musica! se 
ting given some of the most attractive of tli 
little poems. Fourteen Songs is a large book 
of words and music, with the musical settin 
by H. Fraser-Simon and incidental decors 
tions by E. H. Shepard. (E. P. Dutton & 
Co.) The following poems are among thio» 
included: ** Happiness,” “* Missing,” “In tl 
Fashion,” “* Half Way Down,” “ Buckinghan 
Palace,” “‘Growing Up,” “ Market Square,” 
and ** Vespers,” the last being the little poem 
about: 


Little boy kneels at the foot of the bed, 
Droops on the little hands little gold head, 
Hush! Hush! Whisper who dares! 
Christopher Robin is saying his prayers 


That is but the beginning; the fun comes 
when Christopher Robin peeks throug!: !is 
fingers and remembers much more that |iis 
prayer calls for. Children and grown-ups 


will like this book. 


The Bad Egg of the Family 


Among the books announced as first novels 


comes The Spring Flight, by Lee J. Smits. i! 
which the author traces the career of ¢! 

black sheep of a small-town family. Kennet! 
Farr is reared in a God-fearing home domi- 
nated by a mother who is a religious bisot 
His father has lost his independence and |iis 
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ind of his sisters, one follows the 
s bent, and the other is sympathetic 
eth. The lad finds his amatory appe- 
ippeased by clean relations with a girl 
wn, but indulges in other adventures, 


iis home, and engages in various occu- 
He is now on his spring flight. and 
next few years he meets a varied 
ily of men and women and learns many 


in human character. 


Kenneth im- 


himself emancipated from convention, 


n his back- 
| lurks the puri- 

upbringing of 
with, and he can 


quite shake off 


torture. His judg- 


of women is bad, 
man; intheend 
; into an entan- 
it which results 

one thing he 
ed to avoid— 
ige, and as the 
loses he is on 


vay to become a 


itizen of his 
like so many 
‘ have done be- 
m. The author 
richness of epi- 
and a subtle 

but does not 
le himself into 
ture. The cover 
tisement says 
this is meant to 


pict “a very typical 


rican,” but the 
r does not say 
i his text. Ken- 


il among chronicles of his kind. 


a 


Wl) 


Farr is, of course, 
ing but typical: 





MOLLIE PANTER-DOWNES 


Seventeen-year-old British novelist, whose second novel, 
The Chase, has just been published. 


as exceptional as this book is excep- 


nopf.) 


(Alfred 


at is Meant by an “Authentic”? Novel 


word authentic is much in use now- 


s to describe a book that rings true, 


has the “*documents.”’ 


Many books are 


entic without being works of art, and 
writers know whereof they speak with- 


wing skilled craftsmen. 


Louis Forgione 


it likely to make a great stir in the field 


but 


riting, 


in his own way. 


he has learned 


to tell his 
As a worker in the 


shipyards he was familiar with an argot not 
necessarily used in a tearoom. He has told 
a story of his own social stratum in Reamer 
Lou and made it, as the experts say, “ authen- 
tic.” Louis Forgione relates that he was 
born in America, of Italian parents, but that 
he has been with foreigners so much that he 
has always considered himself a “half and 
half foreigner,’ never wholly American. He 
obtained work in a shipyard as a reamer. A 
reamer is the workman who prepares a round 
hole in a few layers of 
steel with a steel drill 
called a reamer, in 
preparation for the 
riveter who follows 
with the hot bolt. His 
story deals with his 
association with the 
few men he learned to 
know well, and one or 
two girls with whom 
he falls in love, and 
something of a foreign 
code enters into his 
relations with them. 
The book is not dis- 
tinguished but it pre- 
sents to the observer 
of American life 
flashes of insight into 
the mind of the 
worker who has an ap- 
preciation of beauty 
and is trying to rise 
above his. station. 
Lou understands him- 
self fairly well, and 
writes in his own ver- 
nacular, a slangy but 
vibrant language, full 
of vigor. “I have al- 
ways lived on the 
*T have never known 
America of those who 


threshold,” he writes. 
the real America, the 
rise, of those whose minds and souls are up- 
lifted from the darkness of ignorance and 
superstition. I've always lived among those 
immigrants who fell, or at the best made no 
.. Aright path should be pointed 
They know little. They easily 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


progress. . 
out to them. 
make mistakes.” 


Books for First Travelers 


Books for the traveler are now in season. 
An inquiry from Mrs. F. C. O'Kelly, Susan- 
ville, California, for a list of “ta few modern 








books of travel that would interest an edu- 
cated couple going to Europe for the first 
time,” suggests that books that please ex- 
perienced travelers may confuse the novice. 
The traveler going abroad is usually eager 
for information about tariffs, hotels, rail- 
mat- 
ters that have become routine to the seasoned 


roads, time tables and customs duties 
tourist. For general information no books 
can surpass the standard guides such as 
Baedeker, Murray, Muirhead and half a 


dozen others estab- 
lished in the last fifty 
years. I am one of 


those 
persons who can take 
down a Baedeker on 


old-fashioned 


a rainy day and get 
a peck of fun out of 
it. The Satchel Guide 
to Europe is most use- 
ful: the forty-fourth 
edition was published 
last fall the 
editorship of W. J. 
Rolfe; it comes both 
in cloth and tn leather 
and the latter makes 
an attractive gift at 
little extra ex- 
pense Miss Clara 
Laughlin’s book, So 
Vou re Going to Paris, 


under 


very 


was the most popular 
hook that 
capital among Ameri- 


guide in 
cans last summer, and 
has the quality of re- 
taining an American 
view point and of 
frankly 
in 


MR. AND MRS 


speaking 


about differences tinent Gt Maceians Wun ciai 


rates and accommo- 
dations at hotels and 

resorts. A second book by Miss Laughlin, So 
Yow re Going to Italy, will be ready this spring 
and should be on the book stalls this month. 
One of the standard guide books of the last 
twenty vears is How to Prepare for Europe, 
by H. A. Guerber. A new edition has just 
heen published, “revised and brought up to 
date.” but the revision has not been as thor 
ough as it might be. This book is useful for 
the historical backgrounds it gives; the refer- 
ences to reading in connection with different 
trips are many, but the books listed do not 
seem to include any titles later than Zola, 





haracteristic pose of the friendly Irish poet whose 
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and in a number of instances the ; 
seriously starts his list with a Rollo | 
Abbott. Anyone desiring to make a = 
survey of the battlefields of France a: |}, 
gium will find the Muirhead books. - 
also as The Blue Guides, very usef \ 
these books have a format that plea 
reader. Books to be carried by the 
should be small and light. Books 
by travelers about cities and provin: 
often bulky and carry heavy coated 
for the repro 
of photographs. ‘| 
limits their us: 
to arm-chair r 
for no one cares 
burdened with 
books during i 
age. 
Open Letters to ¢ 
respondent 
In reply to 
correspondents: \M; 
Rauland Roy, L; 
rence, Massachusetts 
who inquires for 
of Jesus written hy « 
convert of a few years 
ago, probably 
to The Life of ¢ hrist 
by Giovanni Pap 
translated by Dor 
Canfield Fisher. Ps 
pini was convert: 
Catholicism during 
the War and this ! 
is written from a! 
thodox point of vi 
JAMES STEPHENS A popular editio 
just been issued 
him aaltbelowed Crerychere, 01-00... . Mr. Hen 
Esmond Christman. 
Delanson, New York 
is interested in Rambles with John Burrouy! 
hy Robert de Loach. Answering his ques : 
tions, the book was published by R. G i 
Badger, Boston, at $1.50, and Mr. de L 
lives at 5541 Dorchester Avenue, Chicago 
. . . John M. Morton, Ann Arbor, Michiga 
asks about the disposition of the books 
Frank M. Morris, dean of the Chicago book 
sellers and friend of Eugene Field, who di 
last month. The stock of books is in tli 
hands of the W. r. Blessing Co., Chi gO 
and I understand Mr. Morris’ private co 
lection will be disposed of by the same f 10 
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An inquiry from the Columbus-Bar- 
tholomew County library of Columbus, In- 
diana, suggests the usefulness of The Chron- 
icles of America for a library with a limited 
fund for the purchase of new books. This 
is the best general survey of American his- 
tory extant and exceedingly useful in a 
library. I have replied more in detail by 
mail, as also in the case of other letters 
requiring replies too long to be printed here. 


work as a composer of jazz somethin x! 
a contribution to the folklore of An ' 
Who shall gainsay him? It is purely c 
jectural, and he is entitled to his guess; the 
time he need not make this the exer wi 


writing about Berlin, for the latter's « 

holds many fascinating episodes. Th« 

some very dry books extant on great we 

and some brilliant writings on men ' n 

contribution to the world’s learning was 
little; of the tw - 





Biography on Broad- 
way 

It has always been 
part of the work of 
the newspaper to tell 
the life story of living 
personalities, but now 
and then these 
sketches drift into 
book form, as if their 
authors desired them 
to live beyond the 
day. In the last few 
months a number of 
personalities who play 
an important part in 
our life have been 
made the subject. of 
more or less “literary” 
treatment. Men who 
have fought the good 
prize fight, or sung the 
popular song, or made 
the most desirable 





motor car, become the 
subject of biography. 





J. J. JUSSERAND 


honest reader 
proba bly hav 
trouble maki: 


choice. Irving Bi I 
came out of the Fas I 


Side, with — tin! 
tunes in his fi: 
tips; his name 
not even Berlin, 


Baline, and not Ir h 
but the — traditional : 
Israel. He had |x . 
him the ideal of a s 
cessful American 

make money in hea 

To do this he be; : 


writing melodies. || 
is sometimes said | 
the daily grind 
originality and ini 
tive, but in the « 
of Irving Berlin + 
does not apply. M 
Woolleott is a sy 
pathetic biograply 
who feels that hiss 





Perhaps we may be Former Ambassador of France to the United States, ject has done miu 


permitted to wonder, 
upon receiving a book 
of this kind, whether it 
was written by the press agent, or the publicity 
agent, or the literary agent, or the subject's 
son-in-law, for stranger things have hap- 
pened. In fact, some very able books have 
come now and then from one or another of 
these individuals. The professional booster, 
if he is an accomplished writer, may leave 
posterity a portrait much more real and re- 
vealing than that produced by scholarly bi- 
ographers whose sole contact with their sub- 
ject is through musty documents and faded 
letters. A very readable and interesting bi- 
ography of recent weeks is The Story of Irving 
Berlin, by Alexander Woolleott. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) Mr. Woollcott strives for per- 
manence for his subject, for he sees in his 


who has written The School for Ambassadors, a book 


of essays. 


more for American 
culture than he get 

credit for. None can 
pass a verdict on that. Most of us like Irvin 

Berlin for what he is. We take the happ 

hour he gives us as our own and leave thy 
study of his cultural values to the statisticia 

and the accountant. 


Ring Lardner Collects ‘‘Magazine Stuff” 


Ring Lardner is back in his old form in 
book of sketches called What of It? M 
Lardner’s many admirers have become «a: 
customed to the deceptive nature of his 
titles. JTow to Write Short Stories, the book 
of last year, contained some eloquent iron) 
The stories collected in the new book ar 
not equal in quality to those, but the familia 
Lardner stamp is on them. They constitul: 
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- author calls “miscellaneous maga- 

| newspaper stuff on all kinds of sub- 
Yet half a dozen have sharp, satirical 
at foibles of the American people, 
so that even the victims can enjoy 
Many business men who have used 
iference’’ as an excuse to avoid un- 
- visitors will appreciate Mr. Lard- 
etch of what that term implies. The 
pens with “The Other Side,” which 
e author his chance to make the tra- 
i) gibe at European manners. With 
wk Seribner’s are issuing uniformly 
lier volumes by Mr. Lardner: Gullible’s 
You Know Me, Al, and The Big 
and it is remarkable to see how well 


vor lasts. 


Unmasking the Machinery of Royalty 


ponderous tome which bears the title 
Kdward VIT, a Biography (Macmillan), 
first of two volumes by Sir Sidney Lee 
lows with painstaking care the career 
\lbert Edward, Prince of Wales, from the 
saw light, “at twelve minutes before 
on the morning of Tuesday, 9th No- 
her, 1841," until he succeeded Queen 
ria to the throne of Great Britain at the 
nature age of fifty-nine years, two months 
thirteen days.”” In fact, so much scholar- 
» has been lavished on this work that the 
er actually gets the impression that he 
eading a book about the crowded career 
i ureat historical character, instead of one 
le minor personages of history, whose 
cipal distinction, up to the time of his 
ession, was won in the field of social lead- 
p. And what is more remarkable is that 
nigh Sir Sidney has preserved all the 
te remarks that sovereigns make to each 
her when a member of a royal family is 
ri, married or buried, has described in de- 
all the family interests, feelings and jeal- 
es of European sovereigns, there is suf- 
ent background of nineteenth century 
lities interwoven in the biography to make 
one read through to the end. Sir Sidney Lee 
hegan this biography at the request of King 
George V, and throughout the book runs a 
certain obsequious bearing to the hocus-pocus 
royalty, and a naive disclosure of what it 
amounts to—this sending of gifts, open- 
of expositions, exchange of guarded re- 
arks, heavy emphasis on all the banalities 
social intercourse, reviews of troops, wear- 
: of uniforms, inspecting of this and that. 
» those within the inner circle of royalty 
was all very serious and very real; from 
le outside they heard echoes of the press 














America’s Foremost Woman Novelist 


Edith Wharton 


provides a supreme achievement in this 
brilliant romance of modern society 


The 
MOTHER’S 
RECOMPENSE 


A story of peculiar poignance and 
emotional intensity in which a mother 
is forced to face the marriage of her 
former lover to her daughter. 


| 
| 


**Mrs. Wharton’s best since ‘The 
House of Mirth.’ Always one comes 
back to Mrs. Wharton’s consummate 
art. She can carry through a story 
without a break or lapse av only 
John Galsworthy in England can do. 
‘The Mother’s Recompense’” stulti- 
fles criticism with the sheer naked 
grandeur of its living truth.”—New 


York Times. 


**Supremely mistress of her art and 
unusually impressive in the variety 


of material she uses the finest 
demonstration she has given of her 
power as a writer.” —New York Sun. 


$2.00 At All Booksellers 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street New York 
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Author of 
“Now It Can Be Told” 


3 “The Middle of the Road” 
, ete. 


TEN YEARS AFTER 


An unforgettable book that does for this after- 
the-war period what Now It Can Be Told did for 
the war itself. “A book to be read by everyone,” 
says the Atlantic Monthly. $2.50 


THE RECKLESS LADY 


Gay young Sylvia, born to life on the Conti- 
nent, married to a sober American! As broadly 
tolerant a study of youth as The Middle of the 
Road. “His best book as a story,” says the 
Boston Transcript. $2.00 























At all booksellers or from 
George H. DoranCompany {gaz 
244 Madison Ave., New York =A 








The LIFE of 
Sir WILLIAM 
OSLER 


‘By Harvey CusHING 


Two Volumes, Profusely Illustrated 
Price in a box $12.50 net 


THE publication of the Life of Osler by his friend 

and disciple, Harvey Cushing, is an event. Osler’s 
profound influence pervaded the whole of the English- 
speaking world. His name was a talisman wherever 
medicine was taught, studied, or practised. The var- 
iety of his interests, and his enormous powers of work, 
made his life a kaleidoscope of public activity. It is 
impossible to read fifty pages of this book without 
realizing that Osler was indeed a very great man. It 
is not techni€al and the layman will perhaps be even 
more struck than the professional by the picture which 
the “Life” gives of the profession as a whole. The 
secret of a wonderful life is unfolded in these pages. 


cAt booksellers or from the publisher 


OxrorpD UNntversiTy Press, American Branch 
35 WEST 32ND STREET, NEW YORK 
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wildly excited or enthusiastic over 
that royal action, of premiers and pri: 
isters disturbed or pleased by this 
royal remark. But to ardent supp: 
republics—and their number has m) 
tremendously in Europe in the last t: 

a book of this kind must be a y 
The revelation that th: 
of Wales, as early as 1889, could : 
along on sixty thousand pounds a y« 
the duchy of Cornwall and forty thousay 
pounds a year added by the state; that | 
spent two thousand pounds which had 


document. 


raised in small amounts in the colonics a: 
native settlements for his silver weddi: 
a silver candelabrum adapted to « 
light,’ together with the elaborate ci 
of titled folk with one another, which 
seemed to avert any political calamity, 
to help English republicans realize that 
can be said for hereditary nobles as nationg 
servants. The 
Wales as a messenger for Queen Victori: 


services of the Prin 


as a general conciliator in Europe, « 
appear, from this book, to have been as 
effective as is often supposed, and Siffidn 
Lee himself records on many pages ‘he { 
quent embarrassments of English nifiistries 
at the unguarded remarks of the prince. In 
termarriage between royal houses is p: 

by this book to be of dubious value, for tl 
fact that sisters, brothers, cousins, uncles and 
aunts were endangered in a war or revolution 
always affected the views of reigning families 
and made a national program most difficult 
for the ministries. 
of a glimpse of Queen Victoria's austere reign 
to show that all was not smooth sailing be 
tween mother and son, but lacking the rapier 
of a Lytton Strachey he cannot drive home 
the irony of many an amusing situation 
Thus a flare-up of republicanism in England 
in 1870-71 is thought to have been abated 
principally because the prince became ill of 
typhoid; the resulting popular emotion 
stopped all attempts to shelve the monarcli) 
The prince's delight in officiating in fraternal 
ceremonies is in keeping with his love of form, 
and Sir Sidney touches on this mildly as his 
“idiosyncrasy."" However, if the English 
people are served, somewhat obliquely, ! 
this revelation, the Germans should con- 
sider it most useful for the portrait it con 
tains of the vainglorious kaiser, drawn must!) 
from his own writings and sayings. ‘The 
Prince of Wales hated his nephew cordially, 
and with cause. The kaiser patronized |i's 


Sir Sidney gives enoug) 


uncle and sought to ingratiate himself with 
Although the prince was 


Queen Victoria. 
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observer of German politics for the 





tis ministers, his time was also taken up 


) 


- weeks with arguing about granting an Harcourt. Brace & Co 
norary colonelcy to the kaiser, and similar ° ; ; 
eposterous social distinctions. The Prince NEW YORK 


Wales is given the credit for first suggest- 
the entente cordiale. It is likely that the 
eeond book by Sir Sidney Lee will tell in 
w far King Edward VIL helped to bring 
The first book rather shakes one’s 
nfidence in the general belief that as a 
ciliator and friendly representative of 
itry he was worth the expense. 








Mr. Ernest Boyd Presents 


Ernest Boyd belongs to the small number 


Anerionn cies We ee coe || Ar eee ee 


, and authority. The spirited literary 


eswavs that he contributes to HarpEr’s By 
VMacazine reflect the knowledge and enthu- . 
that he brings to every subject he Sinclair Lewis 
writes about. And he writes on many sub- 
ects and often. At this time readers will “One of the best novels ever written in 


| ready an excellent study of the life and America.” —H. L. Mencken. 2.00 
ritings of Barbey d’Aurevilly as an intro- 
ection to The Diaboliques now added to the 


Blue Jade library. The translation is also At Last, a Translation of 
itof Mr. Boyd. It is hard at this distance 


to realize that d’Aurevilly wrote sixty-three TH 
wks. was a rival of Sainte-Beuve and in E f RAI EL 
s time made a great noise in the world. 


ven the most outspoken of modern shockers DIARY 


n hardly approach the “Satanic mysticism” 
rs Aurevilly, as Mr. Boyd ealls it, and his 4 
oe plots to-day would belong nowhere save in of a Philosopher 


le Grand Guignol. In another book, The 
By 





sl \ewer Spirit, by V. F. Calverton, Mr. Boyd 

if troduces the author to American readers Count Hermann Keyserling 
i md takes the opportunity to say a word for . 
* sociological criticism of literature,” for An internationally famous book by 
" this. writer stands. (Boni & Live- modern Germany’s most profound 
a ght.) This book contains an excellent essay and imaginative writer. The journal 
| of n the writings of Sherwood Anderson, of of his travels around the world is the 

om the author says: ‘We can link him, first book of its kind to be written, 
3h respect of concept if not of ultimate finish an interpretation of civilizations and 

rm, with Thomas Hardy in England, states of soul. 


Hauptmann and Ernst Toller in Germany, 
Verga in Italy, the Goncourts and Hamp 
n Franee, Hamsun in Norway and Chekhov 
Gorki in Russia.”” The “Critique of 
\merican Criticism,” with its analysis of a W 

number of New York critics, will also interest MRS. DALLO AY 


- readers, By 


Two vols., boxed, $10.00 











and 


Mr. Maugham Supplies the Melodrama J irginia i oolf 
om Nobody — writes society melodrama A new and stimulating adventure in the 
better than W. Somerset Maugham, and in old art of fiction. $2.<0 


The Painted Veil he demonstrates again that 

















he commands the materials of drama. Wise | 
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A 
Boswellian 
Record, 
Amusing, 
Erudite, 
Rabelaisian 


I 


ANATOLE FRANCE 
HIMSELF 


By his Secretary, JEAN JACQUES BROUSSON 
Translation and Foreword by John Pollock 
Here is Anatole France himself at the Villa Said, 
shouting at Josephine, chaffering with curio-sell- 
ers, correcting proof with his indispensable paste 
and scissors. He ranges about in history, talks 
of Joan of Arc, of Napoleon, gives his views on 
Berlin and music. He receives a \ 
Bishop, banters a lady anxious about his soul, 


Vistt from a 


juotes Racine to his newspaper woman—is, in 
truth, Anatole France, the thoroughgoing pagan. 


gC 
Frontispiece. Large Octavo. Sy 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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ARE YOU SEEKING 
A SCHOOL OR CAMP? 


Over 300 answers to your problem 
will be found in the Educational 
Directory in the front section of this 
issue. The facilities of our School 
Bureau are also at your command 
for any additional assistance you 
may require in selecting the school 
best suited to your demands. 


School Information Bureau 


HarPER's MAGAZINE 


49 EAST 33rd STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 











in his own generation, he knows 
situation will command attention, ; 
the moment the reader begins his 1 
all the tricks in his bag are on view 
now been observed in many jour: 
the opening scene, where two lov 
a china door-knob turn slowly, w 
meanwhile whether the lady’s husha 
hind the door, is one of the most 
introductions in recent books. O; 
add that for many years that was | 
point, the climax of numerous novels 
it has sunk to the insignificance of a 
itory incident. Mr. Maugham aly 
enough surprises ready to hold the 
interest to the end. He deals again 
climes—China—but the principal lov: 
are worked out among Caucasians. |] 
ence of a bacteriologist and a plague | 
story in the mood of these times, 
have taken to giving the scientist son 
of honor in our novels. The Paint 
should make much progress as a |x 
summer reading, preferably, however, 
regions. (Geo. H. Doran Co.) 


Belated Return of an Italian Mast 


Giovanni Verga was an Italian m 
the short story whose fame has bee: 
by countless European commentato 
whose writings have been translat 
English only at rare intervals. D. H 
rence has interested himself in this 
and given us two of his books in his o 
cellent English. When Verga died i: 
he had been writing since 1865. He w 
tinctly rooted in his own soil, draw 
literary sustenance from his native » 
and from one of his short stories pul 
in 1880 the libretto for Cavalleria Rust 
was made. The present volume, 
Novels of Sicily, is a translation of .\ 
Rusticane. “Most of the sketches ar 
to be drawn from actual life,” writes 


lived and from which his family orig 
came. The landscape will be more or 


Litt 


familiar to anyone who has gone in the | 
down the east coast of Sicily to Syra 


past Etna and the plains of Catania a! 
Biviere, the lake of Lentini, on to th 


again. And anyone who has once kro\ 


this land can never be quite free fron 
nostalgia for it, nor can he fail to fall 
the spell of Verga’s wonderful creation 
at some point or other.””. A more imp« 
hook, Mastro-Don Gesualdo, likewise 
lated by D. H. Lawrence, was publish« 
vear. (Thomas Seltzer.) 


Mi 


Lawrence, “from the village where Ver 








sa 
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AMONG THE 


By HARRY HANSEN 


NEW BOOKS 


Literary Editor of the Chicago Daily News 


YeHE reviewer acknowledges 
the receipt of letters 
from Maine to Califor- 
nia asking him to pre- 
scribe whole libraries 
and provide complete 
“club” papers on au- 
thors and books. For- 
tunately there are everywhere professional 
book men who will provide a library to fit 
your mind as a glove fits the hand. They 
need, however, a little idea of your tastes, 
ambitions and backgrounds, and your means. 
If, for instance, you wish every other book 
studded with diamonds, it can be done. 
Some of my letters indicate the strength of 
social pressure on their writers. They ask 
what books “‘one ought to know” and what 
reading is accepted “in good society.” The 
mind should acknowledge no such allegiance. 
Cards and luncheons are invariably regu- 
lated by “what's being done,” but books can 
stand no such thralldom. It is no mark of 
inferiority not to have read the latest book, 
or the book that is the talk of the town. It 
may mean a sense of discrimination, for such 
hooks are often ephemeral and inferior. In 
reading,readers should cultivate their personal 
tastes. If the object in view is to be inter- 
esting in society, this advice still holds. We 
all know men and women who are excellent 
companions not because of their familiarity 
with the latest books but because of their 
knowledge and understanding of one or two 
subjects, due to their careful reading. The 
likelihood is that they thought only of their 





own enjoyment and so read with pleasure 
and profit. Have no fear of being behind 
the times in your reading. In this month’s 
group of notices is mentioned Washington 
Irving, Esq., by George S. Hellman. No 
topic could be more moss-grown; and _ to 
many Irving is a fat little man of the early 
nineteenth century who wrote some sac- 
charine tales. Yet this book will provide 
most fascinating reading, and if it leads you 
back to those charming Christmas sketches 
of Bracebridge Hall and the papers on Spain 
and the Hudson River country, it will have 
opened new vistas for you. And no one will 
be able to accuse you of being démodeé. 


In Explanation of Living Authors 


Various little books explaining the writers 
of the age are beginning to arrive; more are 
announced. They give not only information 
about the authors and their works but a crit- 
ical estimate. The first of these is James 
Branch Cabell, by Carl van Doren, and opens 
a series on modern American writers pro- 
jected by Ernest Boyd for Robert M. 
McBride & Co. Mr. van Doren is a singu- 
larly just critic in this age when most critics 
place the author on their own procrustean 
bed. If he is wholly antagonistic to an author 
it is unlikely that he will write about him. 
He finds a basis of friendly understanding 
and endeavors to grasp what the author has 
in mind. This done he proceeds to build 
and not to destroy. His book, Many Minds, 
offers many examples of critical technique 
dominated by good taste, something very 























The difference between then 
is $15,000 a year 


The reason for the difference is just 15 minutes a day. D 


know the secret of these 


magic 15 minutes that can help a 


think clearly, talk interestingly, earn more? The secret 


a Sree book; sé nd for your copy to-day. 


these two men were almost iden- 

same sort of homes, same 
schools, same start in business. Then 
One stopped 


[ YP TO a certain point the lives of 


the difference began. 


The other surprised people. In 
conversation he showed a familiarity 
with all sorts of interesting subjects. 
He talked like a man who had trav- 
though his travels had 
consisted largely in the daily trip 
between his home and his office. 
men discovered that he 
thought clearly and expressed him- 
They began to rely on his 
judgment. As one of them said: 
‘He seems to get a little bigger and 
sounder every month; you can al- 
most see him grow.” 


What was the secret of 
his growth? 


It is the secret that many other suc- 


7. ak 1 
1 
ihe le 
y iif) 
Bea , 
~~ 
They attend 
ed the 1 
. high school 
tical 
growing. 
eled widely 
Older 
self well. 
Tht the 1 pon 
he NM" ~ wee 
p day can mean 
t hand Cce 


ee een! 


cessful Americans have learned. All 
over this country more 
than 100,000 people 

young and old, rich and 


P.F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


most famous books in the world, describing Dr 
Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books (Harvard Classics 
and containing the plan of reading recommended by 
Dr. Eliot of Harvard Also please advise how I may 
secure the books by small monthly payments 


Mr 
\ Mrs 
Miss 
idd 
rhe publishers cannot undertake to send the booklet 
| free to children 3291-HCJ-I 


By mail, free, send me the little guidebook to the 


hee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ol 


poor—have formed the 
magic habit of giving 15 
minutes a day to making 
their minds stronger, big- 
ger and more interesting. 

Does this sound hard? 
It would be, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, if 
one had to do it alone; 
for there are millions of 
books in the world and 


the average man or w 
loss where to begin to 
how to read them so 
few minutes a day cow 


But this task has bee: 
easy by Dr. Charles W 
was for forty years P 
Harvard University. I: 
time of reading and stud 
the few really great boo! 
the progress of civilizatio 
them with notes and read 
so that in even 15 min 
anyone can get the kno 
the broad culture that 
of success in modern life 


You should know at le 
thing about 


DR. ELIOT'S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


It is easy to find out. Fora 
little book has been published 


all the facts about the Five s 
(Harvard Classics), and it is 5 
asking. 


This free book is called “I 
utes a Day."” Thousands of | 
read it; and to thousands it ! 
step forward into a vast new 
pleasure and progress. 


You are cordially invited 
copy of this book. It will be 
by mail, without obligation of 
Just tear off the coupon and n 
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n American critical writing. Naturally 


he believes in James Branch Cabell and his 
works: in faet, he finds it difficult to “resist 
the temptation to say, at the outset, that 
Mr. Cabell is already a classic if any Ameri- 
cap novelist of this century is.” He declares 


in the world of Cabell ‘the cross roads 
story meet and space no less than time 
comes toa focus there. Yet nothing tawdry 
or -prawling has been admitted. All is order 
art.” Mr. van Doren, too, knows that 
Cabell’s phrases “now and then have a man- 
d look” and that “he so often avoids 
simple way of saying simple things that 
verloads his language,’ but on the whole 
finds “his silken texture” a_ thing. of 
beauty. There is an analysis of all the books 
short stories. This is the best critical 
estimate extant on Cabell. The second book 
this series is Edith Wharton, by Robert 
Morss Lovett. It comes singularly apropos, 
that The Mother's Recompense is one of 
admirably written books of the spring. 
Mr. Lovett’s study is less warm and less fav- 
orable to his subject than is that of Mr. van 
Doren. He finds that Mrs. Wharton’s work 
is restricted solely to “the mechanical oper- 
ations of culture, her preoccupation with the 
upper class and her loyalty to the theory of 
the art of fiction set forth by Henry James, 
of which the basis was a recognition of moral 
values.” In other words, culture, class and 
morality. Although admiring her technical 
skill, her humor and irony, Mr. Lovett de- 
clares that she “can stand outside of her 
world to ecriticize—not to create.”” He finds 
her less a part of modern, struggling America 
than one of the voices “whispering the last 
enchantments of the Victorian age.” Mr. 
Lovett makes much of her indebtedness to 
Henry James. It is a question whether the 
limitations of her themes and backgrounds 
necessarily place her outside the pale of 
odern American writers. Several other 
hooks in this series are announced. Burton 
Rascoe will write on Theodore Dreiser, Ben 
Ray Redman on Edwin Arlington Robinson 
and Ernest Boyd on H. L. Mencken. Simi- 
lar short essays in book form are H. G. Wells, 
vy Ivor Brown, and Bérnard Shaw, by Ed- 
ward Shanks. (Henry Holt & Co.) Mr. 
Wells has been ‘discussed in more detailed 
form by Sidney Dark; the present book is 
largely biographical rather than critical. It 
is. of course, entirely sympathetic. Mr. 
Shanks is more critical, but neither writer 
goes very deep. 


A Book of Essays by William McFee 

William McFee is making a fairly success 
ful attempt to “swallow the anchor” by de- 
serting the sea for the land. He has found 
a haven somewhere along the literary coast 
of Connecticut, within hailing distance, how 
ever, of the sea. This will explain the title 
of his new book, Swallowing the Anchor. The 
subtitle explains that it is “a revised and 
enlarged collection of notes made by an en- 
gineer in the merchant service who secured 
leave of absence from his ship to investigate 
and report upon the alleged superiority of 
life ashore.”” Some of these essays have been 
met before in various magazines and in the 
little pamphlet called An Engineer's Note- 
Book, published several years ago by Frank 
Shay. In the introduction Mr. McFee tells 
of his efforts to become a naturalized Ameri 
can citizen. To an Englishman this presents 
difficulties. ‘“‘He has the sense to see that 
he has no right to continue resident in a 
country and partake of all its innumerable 
advantages unless he takes upon himself the 
honors and responsibilities of citizenship. It 
goes against the grain with him, however, 
to change his nationality, because he hates 
change of any sort. He regards flag-waving 
with a horror even his own highly inflected 
language cannot express. Nevertheless, 
after putting it off as long as he possibly 
can, he heaves a sigh and proceeds to take 
out the necessary papers. It upsets him to 
discover that the official who issues the docu- 
ment has a Polish or Teutonic or Irish name. 
He refrains easily enough from becoming 
either an anarchist or a bigamist. He is a 
mighty poor propagandist, too, because he 
usually warns his friends in England to re- 
main at home.” But as time goes on he 
changes—becomes acclimated. ‘‘He com- 
prehends ‘democracy’ as an ingenious and 
familiar contrivance by which government 
functions without causing him private or per- 
sonal distress. He finds among native Amer- 
icans so broad a sympathy, so shrewd a 
sense of humor, so quick an acceptance of 
his own racial idiosyncrasies and weaknesses, 
that whenever hé thinks of them he is con- 
scious of a profound affection for his new 
country.” And so Mr. McFee develops from 
an immigrant to a citizen—getting closer and 
closer to his final papers. You will read here 
about the high seas bookshop on the Tuscania, 
about Max Beerbohm and Joseph Conrad, 
about the making of books and other topics 
just as interesting. (Doubleday, Page & Co). 
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A Book of African Exploration 

Nearly every season brings a good book 
on Oriental travel. Last fall, With Lawrence 
in Arabia, by Lowell Thomas, was one of 
the best books in years. Much that is fav- 
orable may be said about The Lost Oases, 
by A. M. Hassanein. (The Century Co.) 
If your appetite for desert exploration has 
been whetted, here is a fascinating story. 
Hassanein’s book bears an introduction by 
Rennell Rodd, who speaks most warmly of 
the author's capabilities. He appears to be 
an Egyptian of Bedouin extraction who at- 
tended the University 


the scrap-book has gone the way of 1 

home-made objects. Or perhaps Mr. B, 

E. Stevenson, the compiler of the prodi; 

Home Book of Verse, is partly to be bl: 

for the decline of the scrap-book. He  ,, 

printed innumerable poems in this book 

yet has found it necessary to omit m 

so he has prepared a new book called 

Home Book of Modern Verse. His defin 

of modern is not necessarily that of 

younger intellectuals. Modern means px 

of recent origin, and when you examin 

book you will be surprised that there ar: 
many, and that t 





of Oxford, became a 
fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society, 
served in the ministry 
of the interior at Cairo 
and in the diplomatic 
service. He under- 
took the expedition 
into the Libyan des- 
ert to discover two 
“lost” oases, and his 
intended 
to be a scientific one, 
but his book shows his 
insight in the human 
elements met with on 


record was 


the march and be- 
comes as interesting 
as fiction. He had 
the support of King 
Fouad of Egypt and 
many prominent scti- 
entists. His story is 
magnificent adven- 
ture. Most interest- 
ing was the discovery 
of pictures drawn on 
the stones in the oasis of Ouenat in prehis- 
toric times—pictures of giraffes, gazelles, 
lions, ostriches but not a camel, although to- 
day no traveler can reach this oasis without 
acamel. This book is highly recommended. 


Poetry by the Gross 


\ generation or two ago the serap-hook 
had an important place among the family 
treasures. Into it went fugitive verse that 
appeared in the newspaper and nowhere else. 
Many minor poets wrote half a dozen good 
poems in those days, just as they do now, 
but publishers were not so ready to preserve 
them in book form. To-day books are more 
accessible, or money is more plentiful, and 





FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 
Author of Sea Horses, a novel that has been widely 
approved. 


reach such a } 





Eat 
Rees of ae standard of ex 
ee lence. His con 

sions about moc: 


poetry are interest 
He finds, for insta 
that there is a dea 
of notable verse 
children, and that 
one but Walter de |, 
Mare is writing a: 
thing as pleasing to 





the child as did 
Eugene Field and 
James Whiteon n 
Riley. Then Mr. 
Stevenson finds that 
poets now write 

love with its iro: 





and tragic phases 

view, and that th 
are more frank tha: 
the older poets. lh 
nature poetry wome! 








especially disclose 
much wanderlust 
Two other important 
changes have come about, in patriotic poetr) 
and religious poetry. The bombast has bee: 
taken out of patriotic poetry. Says Mr 
Stevenson: “Patriotic poetry and historical 
verse have taken a decided slump and war 
is no longer celebrated with drums and trum 
pets. The verse evoked by the World War 
is largely elegiac in character and has to do 
with its agony and futility rather than wit! 
its glory. Not a single battle nor a single 
leader has been commemorated in a not: 
worthy poem. Where the output bulks 
largest is in verse of a philosophic, reflectiv: 
and satiric character. Of religious poetry 
in the old sense, there is very little, but 

the poets have, for the most part, turne: 
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tely away from the fundamentalist con- 
mm of God and the universe, it is evident 
they have come closer to Him as the 
ce of being and that they still tread con- 
tly among the stars.” Many new names 
neluded, and I suppose an editor is al- 
; entitled to chronicle the omissions. In 
case two are notable—Amy Lowell and 
am Butler Yeats. Yeats has been too 
to the moderns to be considered an an- 
t,and Mr. Stevenson has included many 
s who stand below Miss Lowell. But 
ay have a good reason for this. Person- 
I would not want 


strength and beauty and prose distinguished 
for its He is the 
“younger” poets, however, without writing 
that 
understood. 


forcefulness. one of 


verse translated to be 
His book is full of vigorous crit- 
icism, and even when the reader cannot fol- 
low him he must agree that this is stimulat- 
ing reading. Whitman, Poe, Lanier and 
Emily Dickinson get appreciative chapters, 


needs to be 


and some attention is given to the forces 
represented in the early Concord group and 
the singers that followed them before the 
renaissance of the twentieth century. He 


finds much to say 





e without the 
- no less would I 
t to miss The New 
try, by Harriet 
Alice 


Henderson, 


ynroe and 
rbin 
h covers the same 
ind but with dif- 
Let 
add, in passing, 


books to 


ose recommended 


ent selections. 


other 





readers of poetry: 
{ Golden Treasury of 
Trish 
and arranged by Len- 
ox Robinson (Mace- 
In llan), and The Best 
Poems of 1924, edited 
by L. A. G. Strong. 
Small, Maynard.) 


Verse, selected 


One Poet Discusses 
Other Poets 
Poets 


thought of as gentle 


may be 


souls whose minds are 
occupied with en- 
chantments far from a material world, but 
tradition proves that they are often contro- 
versialists and stubborn fighters. Often they 
are convinced that their particular form of 
ecstatic expression is the only true dispen- 
sation, and like Byron they have often out- 
lawed other schools. Of modern poets, Amy 
Lowell, Conrad Aiken and Louis Untermeyer 
are among those who have had their say 
about their contemporaries. Many who have 
not written a formal book of criticism express 
themselves in periodicals. The newest ap- 
praiser of his fellows is Clement Wood, 
author of Poets of America. (E. P. Dutton 
& Co.) He has already written poems of 


WAITING FOR THE LOST SHIP 


An incident from The Adventure of Wrangel Island, by 
V. Stefansson 


about Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson, whose 
“wings are broken on 
the black 
despair of his heart- 
song is magnificence 
enough.” In Robert 
Frost he finds * brood 
ing observation ren- 
dered faithfully and 
exquisitely.” * Robert 
Frost, with no fanfare 
of trumpets but with 
arduous application, 
has discovered and 
brought to poetry an- 
other speech—a 
artificial one, a more 
living one—thespeech 
that falls from the 
lips of living man.” 
Edgar Masters 
comes in for much 
detailed criticism, and 
his lack of ecstasy and 


the bars; 





less 


Lee 


technique is stressed. 
“Abounding vigor he 
has, a vision at times 
of helpful clarity, and a far scattering of 
lines of gold; but scattering bottle corks can 
hardly keep afloat a load of lead.” John 
Hall Wheelock, according to Mr. Wood, has 
unique preéminence for Celtic ecstasy. He 
finds Edna St. Vincent Millay at times mag- 
nificent and diabolically clever, and he 
wishes she would “cease caricaturing her 
emotions by overuse of the quaint pedal and 
the clever one’’—by this and by outgrowing 
her preoccupation with herself, she may 
easily be the most important poet writing. 
Vachel Lindsay has, he believes, lost the po- 
sition he won by his early chants and lyrics; 
he has descended so as to amuse the mob 
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and turned out drivel in his recent years. 
He celebrates the strength and music of 
Sandburg, but deprecates his use of slang 
words, which will be incomprehensible to a 
later age, just as Whitman's are now. T. S. 
Eliot and the “incomprehensibles™ come in 


Mr. Wood is 


contemptuous of poets who need to be ex- 


for much caustic treatment: 


plained, and does not believe that poetry 
that is not intelligible has any reason for 
existence among “sane” men, with whom 
Mr. Wood aligns himself. Many are the 
opportunities for discussion and controversy 
that Mr. Wood provides, especially his gen- 
eralizations on the poetic influences — in 
The book presents the viewpoint 
of a strong personality and therefore makes 
stimulating 


America. 


It is by no means 
authoritative, but there is a great doubt that 
anyone in America actually speaks with 
authority in the field of poetry. 


reading 
reading. 


A Valuable Book on Etching 


No book on etching has given me so much 
pleasure and information recently as The Art 
of Etehing, by FE. S. Lumsden, the English 
artist whose work is often seen in exhibitions 
and whose prints are generally available. A 
book of much value as a critical interpreta- 
tion of etchers and etching is The Graphic 
Arts, by Joseph Pennell, published a few 
vears ago; then ow to Appreciate Prints, 
by Frank Weitenkampf, is an excellent ele- 
mentary work that has been widely read in 
But I am of the opinion that the 
person who seeks detailed technical informa- 


schoc ls. 


tion on etching and suggestions how to value 
etchings will find the Lumsden book invalu- 
able. It is printed on heavy coated paper 
with many full-page illustrations represent- 
ing the progress made in etchings from the 
earliest times to our own day. Mr. Lumsden 
gives biographical and critical material on 
many important artists. His discussion of 
how the plates were made, the acids used 
and the number of bitings, ete., make the 
Many of 
these technical notes are contributed by im- 
portant artists of to-day, including M. A. J. 


hook useful to the professional. 


Bauer, Frank Benson, Muirhead Bone, 
George Clausen, Sir D. Y. Cameron, Sir 
Frank Short, Augustus E. John, Frank 


Brangwyn and others. (J.B. Lippincott Co.) 


Commemorating Certain Workers 


The opinion expressed in some quarters 
that Amy Lowell reached the peak and end 


of her labors in her biography, John A 
I cannot share. The very type of work 
she did best, that of scholarly investiga 
compilation and rebuilding, rather than 
aginative writing, was singularly suite 
her years and talents. The next ten 
must have given us much. Moreover 
was a stimulating force for leadership. 
inspirational value of her writings was 
traordinary. In the last ten years she 
potent force. She gave freely of her 
was always glad to be a part of her g 
One might apply to her the pict 
she once drew in a poem: 


ation. 


Life is a stream 

On which we strew 

Petal by petal the flower of our heart 
The end lost in dream, 

They float past our view, 

We only watch their glad, early start. 


Herbert Quick, who died within | 
month, was one of the Middle Western 1 
elists who was first an entertainer and t}y 
a student of life. In his last three bo 
about lowa—Vandemark’s Folly, The Ha: 
eye and The Invisible Woman—he brav 
wove the chronicle into the older novel for 
He helped point the way to the wealth 
our native literary resources. . . . Ralph |) 
Paine had written much of sailing ships o! 
the New England coast and often for boys 
He told of Salem ships and of old Revolution 
ary naval commanders. Last vear he wrot: 
Joshua Barney, who shared honors wit! 
John Paul Jones in building the America: 
navy. 


Washington Irving, Gentleman of Letters 


So many of the old gentlemen of America: 
history are undergoing renovation and _ re 
pairs at the hands of an unimpressed younge! 
generation that one wonders, when a new 
biography is announced, whether it is merel\ 
mildly ironical or intensely destructive. But 
Washington Irving, Esq., by George S. Hell 
man, will surprise you. It rescues from thr 
mist that is beginning to obscure all impor 
tant figures of the early nineteenth century 
a man of engaging personality who ampl) 
represented his nation to the world. It is 
less a work about Irving and his writings 
than about Irving and his career, for he had 
many activities besides his books. But what 
should endear Mr. Hellman’s account to 
modern readers is his statement that Irving 
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had in him nothing of the Puritan strain; 
that far from desiring to enforce the conven 
tions and institute reforms, he “believed in 
enjoying life and in making life as pleasant 
as possible for others,” something that has 
been overlooked in these times by commen- 
tators literary fact, 
Washington Irving loved life with gusto, he 


on our history. In 


enjoved a good meal, he admired the ladies, 
in his tours of 


he was often in love, and 
Europe, says the au- 
thor, hegave attention 
“less to churches and 
picture galleries than 
to the more obvious 
pleasures of youth.” 
In fact, he actually 
denied himself the joy 
of beholding the won- 
ders of Venice on his 
first trip abroad in 
to that 
happy capital, Paris, 


order to hie 
with a meraber of the 
family of Cabell, of 
Virginia! Likewise he 
was pleasantly fond of 
flirtation, he liked ro 
mance and sentiment 
and was an observer 
of the 
not an analytical phi- 
He was al- 


picturesque, 





losopher. 
wavs an interested ob- 
server of women and 
their ways—as those 


who know his books 








Napoleon and Eugenie Montijo, em 
and empress of France! one of whom | 
had as a guest in my cottage on the Hu 
the other of whom when a child I hav: 
on my knee at Granada!” Mr. He! 
brings abundant proof of Irving’s great 
erosity, as, for instance, how Irving ga 
his idea of writing a history of Mexico 
he heard that Prescott was planning on 
how Irving freely gave Poe permission t. 
some of his mat: 
although what it; 
ally was has es 
Ther 


numerous charn 


the record. 


and 
mots, such as Ir 


anecdotes 


in old age, speaki: 
children who did 
believe in Santa ¢ 
as “too wise to 
happy.” and add 
that he believed 

“they put snowh 
kin 


There are already | 


sto: 


in my 


a dozen | iographi« . 
Irving, but no rec 
ones, nor do any 
them 
of the material t 
Mr. Hellman has 
earthed. — It is to 
hoped that this bo 
will not be oversha 


bi ks 


ephemeral worth thiat 


contain) m 


owed by 


will agree. There is im- C. E. MONTAGUE happen to engage t! 
mense satisfaction in Editorial writer of the Manchester Guardian, whose book Dra- public interest b 
” Values, essays on plays, has recently been published 


finding one such he 
the 
father of Puritan predilections. Mr. Hellman 
His book is largely de 
the man and his doings, 


donist among 
has done noble work. 
scriptive of with 
copious comment from letters and quota 
and it gives not 
solely a view of Washington Irving, but of 
those times following the War of 1812 and 
preceding the Civil War, when the young 


tions from men of affairs; 


nation was consolidating and laying down 
In England, Irving was 
Coming back 


its foreign policy. 
the most popular American. 
to America, it was he who was chosen to pre 
side at the New York dinner to the 
Mr. Dickens” in 1842. His acquaintance 
was wide; he could say, when Louis Napo- 
took the of France: 


“young 


leon throne ** Louis 


their timeliness. It 
too good to be quic kl 
Alfred A. Knopf.) 


forgotten. 


An Actor’s Long Career 


Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson’s career 01 
the stage goes back to 1874, so that his boo! 
A Player Under Three Re igns, is full of ren 
iniscences of davs that were great and days 
As a boy | 
attended Charterhouse, and upon the advi 


that were small in the theater. 


of Rossetti he was prepared for painting 
Thus early in life he came in contact wit 
many painters—Landseer, Millais, Leighto1 
Ouless. Whistler and others 
But after three years in the schools of th: 
Royal Academy he was asked to take pa: 
in a play, and so began his career on tl 


Burne-Jones, 
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ature. JOHN BUCHAN’S refreshingly whimsical and delightfully 





humorous novel, entitled ‘‘John Macnab, A Comedy for Poachers,”’ 
began in the part for January, 1925. 
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stage. His book discusses many of the im- 
portant plays of the late nineteenth century 
and the early twentieth, and contains the 
usual anecdotes and bon mots that grow so 
easily in theatrical life. His book is not 
critical but flows along in easy narrative, and 
Sir Johnston appears to love and admire 
everyone with whom he came in contact 
except the Germans, for whom he professes 
deep hatred and contempt going back to the 
day s of the Sehleswig-Holstein question. He 
recalls the times when the theater was con- 
sidered of low caste 


whose day is taken up with events that 
be considered trivial or important acco: 
to the viewpoint of the reader. 

Fabre and Amiel have proved abunda 
that none of our thoughts and observat 
are without significance, so perhaps 
justifies Mrs. Dalloway. To me it is mo: 
a document than a novel. I should lil 
find in my reading a thread of interest 
rises above the commonplace doings of 
day. If the author insists on dealing s 
with trivial events, then let him touch t! 

with genius, with 





and is glad to have 
been a part of its re- 
haissance, Some In- 
teresting comment on 
prominent men enliy 
ens his pages. Of 
Robert Browning he 
writes: “Always, it 
seemed to me, his 
proper place in life 
was aboard ship on 
the bridge in a sou’- 
wester, with a smart 
breeze blowing.” Of 
Henry James: “There 
was a mysterious 





charm about the man 
quite indescribable. 
His enjoyment of all 
he saw was delightful, 
and in his rich, grave 
voice he touched on 
various incidents of 
the past, sidelights on 
little history, which 
quickly sprung to his 
mind, as he renewed 
his acquaintance with 
the romantic sur 
roundings.”” (In Edinburgh.) (Little, Brown 


& ( ‘oO } 
Two Books by Virginia Woolf 


Of the two books by Virginia Woolf just 
published, that containing essays on authors 
and writing, The Common Reader, gives me 
the most pleasure. The other book is a novel, 
Mrs. Dalloway, written in the characteristic 
manner that Mrs. Woolf has developed, and 
which always reminds me, whether justly or 
not, of Dorothy Richardson, James Joyce, 
Evelyn Seott and, remotely, May Sinclair. 
Mrs. Dalloway is the tale of one day in the 
life of a woman who lives in London, and 





spirit of his own | 
sonality. Mrs. Da 
ways ruminati: 
about a cab, about 
husband's attit 
toward her, ab 
Peter, her forn 
lover, who comes hb: 
from India, are pla: 
before the reader i: 
style that is lik 
series of notations 
The Common Rea 
is no kin of the nov 
It includes a num! 
of excellent papers 
books and authors 
which that on “* Mo 
ern Fiction” giv 
some clue to Mr: 
Woolf's attitude 
ward her work. Shi 
writes: “The probl 
before the novelist a 





present, as we suppos 
it to have been in th 
past, is to contriv: 


SIR JOHNSTON FORBES-ROBERTSON 


Eminent actor writes A Player under Three Reigns 


means of being free t 
set down what he 
chooses. He has to have the courage t 
say that what interests him is no longer: 
‘this’ but ‘that’: out of ‘that’ alone must 
he construct his work. The proper stuff of 
fiction does not exist; everything is the proper 
stuff of fiction, every feeling, every thought 
every quality of brain and spirit is drawn 
upon; no perception comes amiss.” Ther 
are excellent essays on George Eliot and on 
Charlotte Bronté; Addison, Defoe, Mon 
taigne and the Elizabethans are considered 
Of Defoe, Mrs. Woolf writes: “‘He belongs. 
indeed, to the school of great plain writers. 
whose work is founded upon a knowledge of 
what is most persistent, though not most 
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ve, in human nature.” Middlemarch 
ls one of the few English novels written 
wn-up people. George Eliot’s heroines 
didactic and oc- 
Yet if you could delete 
ole sisterhood you would leave 


ier “self-conscious, 
ally vulgar.” 
a much 
r and a much inferior world, albeit 

of greater artistic perfection and far 
ir jollity and comfort. 

is delightful. 


The essay on 
Conrad (Harcourt, 


& Co.). 


In Answer to Inquiries 
Many of the inquiries received during the 
th demanded replies too long to be 
But they demonstrated a wide 
books. 
from reading organizations that are 
aring programs for next fall and winter. 
Mrs. Harvey Coit, of Big Timber, Montana, 
of the organization of a little group for 


d here. 


est in new Numerous letters 


ng and discussion in that town. In- 
t in James Stephens was manifest from 
Mrs. William 


Texas, wrote on be- 


ir south as Havana, Cuba. 
Bass, of San Marco, 
of a study club which is cultivating a 
tained interest in Hugh Walpole and 
la Kaye-Smith. Miss Ruth E. Parks, of 
eland Heights, Ohio, 
ing interest in So Big. 


testified to the con- 
A healthy in- 
est in books that give something to liter- 
ire was reported from Lawrenceville, Vir- 
a, by Mrs. M. R. Peterson. One of the 
estions related to The Constant Nymph. 
t suitable for club work? Assuming that 
ib work demands that a book be more than 
re entertainment, that the author have a 

le, or a message, or something approach- 

permanence, my answer would be: Most 
assuredly, yes. Again, of what value is 
Michael Arlen? Michael belongs to the 
ephemeral entertainment of the day. Are 
interested solely in fiction? 
lhere are some excellent biographies avail- 


vanizations 


le now. 
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“My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky” 


So wrote Wordsworth and thereby put into im- 
mortal words the feeling for beauty which lies in 
the hearts of thousands. 


In the daily life of every one of us little stories 
abound which you and you and you would like to tell. 
A row of funny old shoes in a bootmaker’s window 
—what miles of misery or adventure have they 
traveled? A woman’s light, carefree laugh tin 
kling above the splash of a fountain—what fate 
awaits her? The odd collection of faces on a 
trolley car—where are they bound? ‘These are 
the very things which amuse, delight and touch 
you in stories you read. What would we give to 
tell in words all that we see and feel, to write in 
moving words the stories in our lives! The stories 
which editors are hungrily awaiting. 

“Oh, I’ve got plenty to say,’’ you have thought, “but I 
don’t know how to say it.’’ The tragedy of it is that we are 
mute, not — at we cannot imagine. And what you are seeking 
is the trick, the method which once learned will enable you to 
amuse, delight and touch the hearts of others. That is the 
art of writing stories. 

To teach the method and principle of narrative to those 
ambitious to write is the aim of the Palmer Institute of 
Authorship. Our course is the equivalent of the best college 
course in authorship—prepared by successful authors, editors 
and educators for your study at home. Famous writers of 
other days had to try and fail and try again—unti] they 
had worked out methods of their own. But if you have 
imagination, we can train it for you. We can show you how 
to create successful, salable manuscripts that will be your 
pride and bring pleasure to thousands. Palmer-trained writers 
are making a place for themselves, in modern literature. Many 
of them are in the way of becoming noted. 

The Institute cannot make an author out of anyone. The 
student must have a reasonable education. He must have 
some spark of imagination, of ambition. Therefore, we do not 
accept everyone who thinks he would like to learn to write. 

Before you are enrolled or your money accepted, we invite 

you to take our creative test. This will clearly show if you 

ave «| talent, any imagination, any appreciation of the 
things that move people to laughter or tears 
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tell you to save your money and turn your thoughts to 
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Adapted from Howard Pyle’s * 
ERE are five of the best love 


Howard Pyle’s stories, dramat 
for production by young actors f1 
eight to sixteen years old. The costu 
ing, scenic effects and stage requ 
ments have been made very simple, 
are illustrated by photographs. Her 
just the book for the summer camp, t 
country hotel and the outdoor scho: 
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‘Sepentin 
the Child's 


Education 


By ELLA FRANCES LYNCH 


Founder of the National League of Teacher-Morhers 


ERE is the actual record of th 

pre-school training of a typica 
healthy and intelligent three-year-old 
Esther’s mother and Miss Lynch work 
out together the daily problems of work 
and play, obedience, nature lessons and 
books, and the many other question 
which arise in the all-important forma- 
tive years before Esther is old enough 
to go to school. $2.1 
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THE 


AMONG 


NEW BOOKS 


By HARRY HANSEN 


Literary Editor of the Chicago Daily News 


biography of the mo- 

ment is Anatole France 

Himself, by his’ secre- 

tary, Jean Jacques 

x WAS Brousson, It arrives 
BEE just in time to become 

a summer diversion and 

is especially welcome in a season in which 
few books offer the sparkle of wit. Pub- 
lished in Paris, shortly after the death of 
France, as Anatole France en Pantoufles, it 
comes to us in what appears to be a fairly 
literal translation by John Pollock. Here 
and there excisions have been made, such 
as the comment of France on Paul Bourget, 
which would have been entirely innocuous 
this country, no matter how disturbing 
abroad. But there is enough vivacity left 
in the lines to make this a witty and daring 
hook for Americans to read. Aside from the 
splendid entertainment which these anec- 
dotes give the reader, the book reveals more 
of Anatole France than many a more formal 
disclosure. When James Lewis May pub- 
lished his Anatole France: the Man and His 
Work, in 1923, he surveyed the master from 
a distance with much respect and admi- 
ration, and some reverence; Paul Gsell in his 
excellent The Opinions of Anatole France gave 
is a nearer view, but kept France always on 
lis pedestal. M. Brousson, in the new book, 
takes France unawares, in bedroom slippers 
although, as a matter of fact, France pre- 
ferred to wear first in the morning a pair of 
trousers with bags attached for the feet. 


Here we have him en déshabille, in his nightie 
in fact, clamoring for breakfast, selecting a 
skull-cap for the day from a bountiful and 
fantastic collection, eluding his tyrant, Jo 
sephine, indulging in persiflage, discoursing 
wittily on women, chastity, love, history, his 
contemporaries. Thus disclosing a great man 
at close hand has its disenchantment, vet 
lesser minds may find some satisfaction in 
learning that even the great murmur plati 
tudes and confuse facts: worst of all, that 
they rehearse their best bits for company 
presentation. There is that entertaining 
story of M. France’s appearance at a recep 
tion by Madame. His arrival, his formal 
presentation of a bunch of violets, his bows, 


+ 


his “consecrated Sunday speech,” are set off 
against the formal impassiveness of Madame. 
“Charming,” she says, “charming. Now 
take your place in front of the fire. Talk so 
that everyone may hear.” And so, after 
various maneuvers, she commands him to 
tell a story—a certain story. M. Brousson 
relates what next occurred: 


“Anatole France, with an air of resigna- 
tion, returns to the fireplace, leans up against 
the marble mantelpiece and rushes through 
the tale. General applause. 

“*He is divine! Exquisite! Oh, there's 
no one like him! Did you follow?’ 

**Madame curls a disdainful lip: ‘ You told 
it much better the other day.’” 


Readers of Paul Gsell’s book will recall the 
irony of M. France at the expense of Rodin. 
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The Brousson book adds another anecdote 
to that group. France has been presented 
with a Venus by some women from Athens 
and learns that the piece is not an antique, 
as he supposed, but a forgery. He instructs 
his secretary to take it to a dealer in the 
Rue de Abbaye, who is to dispose of it. 
“Rodin pokes about in her shop,” he ex- 
plains: “our modern Michael Angelo is com- 
pletely tasteless. He buys everything that 
he takes to be antique. His ignorance is 
almost ostentatious. This Venus will do ad- 
mirably in his collection.” Two days later 
the dealer replies that she does not consider 
the Venus worthy of her windows. 


**And Rodin?*’” asks France. 

“Oh. Rodin wants no more Venuses. He 
has his bellyful already. In fact, he has sent 
back three or four to Madame S. and told 
her: “Offer these Venuses to France. He 
understands nothing about them and will 
revel in them.””*” 


Anatole France’s remarks are witty and 
clever but not necessarily accurate. He is 
the animated talker whose best gift is to 
keep on talking. At his advanced age France 
found ready listeners to applaud him. And 
applause, as everyone knows, is not always 
the best sort of criticism or praise. There 
is much in this book that makes one recall 
the comment George Saintsbury makes on 
“Thais”: it is “a good deal calculated to 
froisser, to irk and disturb, a strictly pious 
mind.” No doubt about that. But it is 
also the sort of book that the reader quotes 
often and tells his friends about. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) 


On the New American Theater 


\ great many books on the new American 
theater have been written within the last five 
vears, but as many of them deal with theory 
or stagecraft, or develop propaganda for one 
of the experimental groups, they are not al- 
ways of service to the reader who wishes to 
survey the whole field and who seeks infor- 
mation more than argument. A new book 
by Mr. Thomas H. Dickinson, Playwrights 
of the New American Theater (Macmillan), 
will serve as a general guide and also give 
the reader some indication of the place recent 
plays hold in the general scheme. Only a 
few years ago Wilham Archer understood by 
the ‘new’ drama, Shaw. Pinero and their 
contemporaries of a budding century, and 
although he saw indications of an “outburst 


of dramatic instinct and ambition” 
years ago, he did not prepare an analy 
its relation to the Eighteen Nineties.  \{ 
Dickinson is interested in artistic prog 
in tendencies and development, but he 
inclusive that one regards him as too 
erous to be critical. He has his own res 
for this; he does not find himself read 
“establish the standards and content of 
art of his time’; he is interested ther 
more in the playwright than in the play. 
feels that modern writers are those wh: 
in touch with or in advance of the tho 
of their time; that they are breaking 
paths and using new forms and modes o 
pression. He is interested in the repr: 
tation of truth and in the native prod 
and his book contains many example 
authors who qualify under both head 
Mr. Dickinson begins with Perey Mack 
and Eugene O'Neill, devoting much sp 
to a biographical sketch and a critical a: 
vsis of their writings. He finds ma 
names to chronicle under ‘Interpreters 
the American Scene,” and if some of t! 
can be thought of as identified more w 
the commercial theater than with exjx 


ment and art, he may reply that they hav 


contributed in flashes to the movement 
depicting Americans as they actually a 
O'Neill he finds the first playwright to 
a free agent in the theater, “the playwriz 
unbound.” The chapter on O'Neill is | 
best and most trustworthy. 


Inspirational Value of a Biography 
The first impression one captures up 
reading Sir William Osler, by Harv 
Cushing, is an appreciation of the life t! 
has been lived completely, fully. That gis 
the whole work an inspirational charact: 


This biography is a monument. The man 


who rears it, Mr. Cushing, explains mi 
estly that he presents merely the outlines fo 


the final portrait, “to be painted out when 
the colours, lights and shadows come in tiny 
to be added.” Let this self-effacement no! 


delude anyone about the magnitude or sig 
nificance of his book. In the first place 

is very long—in two big volumes—and ma 
be considered exhaustive. Then, althoug 
the author’s method is to present chronolog 


ically the life of the man, using many letter- 


and extracts from essays and reports to buil 
up his story, he leaves with the reader sony 
thing more than mere information. Th 


book is a noble work, and out of it shine- 


the brilliant intellect of William Osler, an 
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its his great heart. I began reading 
lering in how far a reviewer of books 
ral dared attempt to comment on a 
out a physician. Medicine was not 
curriculum, and I could not be ex 
to write glibly in that field. But I 
eady well into Volume One when I 
| that this was not about medicine but 
a great human being, who took the 
nature gave him and used them to 
his own mind in the interests of 
and his fellow-men. It is inspiring 
d how well his colleagues recognized 


ind how he en- 
d himself to 

‘I think to 

a big, generous 
‘wrote Thomas 
\shby to William 
“and then to 
the means of 
ing it happy 
vh generous acts 
leeds is the near- 
ipproach to 
en we can get in 
life. Tnever saw 
an who enjoyed 
as much as vou 
ind I presume this 
ie reason why vou 
ilways happy.” 
nature “sloped 
vards the sunny 
He came into 
fullness of his ea- 
before the great 
rges of man were 
er control, before 
bacilli had been 
ited, and he fol- 
d the great discoveries step by step and 
lied modern methods in his teaching, his 
k in the wards and at the bedside. In 
hing at Johns Hopkins, with which he was 
sociated from 1889 to 1905, he labored inces- 
tly to give his students an intimate knowl- 

e of pneumonia, typhoid and tubercu- 
s. Something of his method is given by 
S. Thayer, who quotes him: ‘Observe, 
cord, tabulate, communicate. The art of 
e practice of medicine is to be learned only 
experience; it is not an inheritance; it can- 
it be revealed. Learn to see, learn to hear, 
irn to feel, learn to smell, and know that 
practice alone can you become expert. 
ledicine is learned by the bedside and not 


in the classroom. Let the word be your 
slave and not your master. Live in’ the 
ward. When you have seen, read He was 
an untiring worker, a brilliant speaker and 
writer, and throughout his life he cultivated 
his taste for literature. Throughout this 
book runs evidence of his appreciation of the 
best authors. The whole second volume is 
devoted to Sir William Osler’s life at Oxford, 
when, like Sir Thomas Bodley of old, he set 
up his “staffe at the Librarie-dore in Oxon.”’ 
This volume will delight all who love books. 
I have not yet read it all, for this is a work 
in which one must 
make haste slowly. 
Physicians will gain 
much more out of it 
than a knowledge of 
the medical conditions 
in Osler’s time and his 
influence upon them. 
They willsee the great- 
ness of a man who 
did not let the routine 
of life nor the knowl- 
edge of his ultimate 
fate stop him from 
striving to live fully 
and nobly. (Sir Wil- 
liam Osler, by Harvey 
Cushing, is published 
by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press and comes 
in two volumes, at 
$12.50.) 


Autobiography of an 
American Surgeon 


MADELINE MASON-MANHEIM Another book that 
Author of a book of delicate poetry, Hill Fragments will appeal primarily 


to American physi- 
cians is A Surgical Pilgrim's Progress, in which 
Lewis Stephen Pilcher gives the reminiscences 
of a life dating from 1845. Doctor Pilcher’s 
long service as editor of Annals of Surgery, be- 
ginning with its first number, inJanua y, 1885, 
and extending through forty years, is an ex 
traordinary record. Like Osler, he saw tre 
mendous changes come about in medicine and 
surgery. He received his diploma as master 
of arts from the University of Michigan in 
1863 and then took up medical work there, 
but before many months was given an oppor 
tunity to enlist as a hospital steward. He 
was sent to Springfield, Missouri, and his 
experience there in the last year of the war 
enabled him to acquire valuable data on 
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smallpox, which he used later in his gradu- 
ating thesis for the degree of doctor of medi- 
cine. Doetor Pilcher did not consider him- 
self eligible to the Grand Army of the 
Republic and did not attempt to join for 
thirty years, but soon after he did he was 
given executive posts and eventually was 
In the eightieth 
year of his life he looks back with pride on 
the men he has known and the events in 


made grand commander, 


which he has participated, and his comment 
on life, in the last chapter of this book, is 
an illuminating creed of a scientist. After 
discussing the fact that life is passed on even 
when the body that carries it for a time re- 
turns to earth, he agrees that “during the 
brief period of his conscious existence as an 
individual man cannot fail to realize that he 
is a part of a universe governed by law and 
progressing in order; that in all events there 
is cause and effect. He can comprehend that 
somewhere there is a giver of law, a creator 
of order; to such a lawgiver man must give 
his homage and his worship. He is the source 
of life.” The book commends itself also to 
the general reader. (J. B. Lippineott Co.) 


Ballads Sung in the South 


The work of preserving the folk-songs of 
America and studying their elements is pro- 
gressing remarkably in all parts of the 
country, and authorities like John A. Lomax, 
W. Roy Mackenzie, Louise Pound, John Har- 
rington Cox and others are being reinforced 
by many volunteers. The most recent pub- 
lication of importance in this field is Fols- 
Songs of the South, collected under the au- 
spices of the West Virginia Folk-lore Society 
and edited by John Harrington Cox of the 
University of West Virginia. 
gations of members of this society led to 


The investi 


their visiting many old ballad singers in 
West Virginia and in learning from them the 
different versions of the songs. The prelim 
inary account by Professor Cox, in which he 
tells about these visits, is a fascinating one. 
The ballad singers were naturally untrained. 
Often their parents sang. Thus George Cun- 
ningham, of Elkins, who has been teaching 
for forty years and is sixty-four, writes: 
“My father was a charming singer, though 
he knew nothing of the science of music. 
He sang many thrilling folk-songs and bal- 
lads.” The old ballads often had their origin 
in Seotland and England and in the course 
of years underwent many variations. They 
were sung at log-rollings, house-raisings, 
corn-huskings, apple- and pumpkin-cuttings, 


bean-stringings and outdoor frolics, m 
of the old ballads go back into the ear! 
some grow out of the Civil War; othe: 

a more recent origin, and often chro |; 
mountain feud or a murder and ha 
This collection is very large and will 
most useful because an attempt has | 
made to render carefully half a dozen yy 
sions of one song whenever met wit! \ 
though these ballads were all collect: 
this society in West Virginia, they are not 
all of the South; many are to be fou 

the Western ranges, but the heart « 
ballad country is the South, and esp: 
Kentucky and West Virginia. Many 
important ballads have a West) Virvinia 
origin, and in such cases the editor has , 

the details of the incident on which the sony 
is based. Thus “The Wreck on the C. & © 
had its basis in fact, and the refrain Ml 
aman has been murdered by the railroad 
runs through the various versions. One iia 
well picture how sympathetically such « 
ballad would be sung among the laborers 
many of whom had worked on railroads 
This book is highly recommended, especiall) 
for libraries and students of the sources of 
American literature. (Harvard Universit 
Press.) 


Trailing Irvin S. Cobb Through Belgium 


The horrors of the late War have so thor 
oughly overshadowed its romantic side thi 
few men have been able to write of the latte: 
Yet the War had its amusing and romaiti 
aspects, not the least of which was tli 
trouble to which it put war correspondents 


{ 


And oceasionally Irvin S. Cobb, who fol 
lowed this profession in the early days, tells 
about it, and none can tell it better than li 
He has incorporated another war remitis 
cence in his new book, [ere Comes the Bric: 

that title deals with an entirely different 
matter, and the war story bears the head 
ing, “The Funniest Thing That Ever Hap 
pened to Me.” It is, likewise, the funniest 
thing that ever happened to this reviewe! 
who, having been of Mr. Cobb's party, finds 
himself annually, or semi-annually, refres! 
ing his memory of what occurred, at least 
whenever he reads one of Mr. Cobb's wa: 
stories. And he has to admit that much o/ 
what Mr. Cobb writes actually happened 
for in addition to an excellent imagination 
Mr. Cobb has a first-rate memory, one that 
provides him with much more literary mate 
rial than any man of his relative youthful! 
ness has any right to remember. The other 
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n the book, though perhaps not so 
ng to me as the one I have singled 

in Mr. Cobb’s pleasant vein. His 
are always full of humor, his raillery 
natured, and when he turns to stories 
n improve on his plots. This book 
s “But I Kept My Teeth,” “Travel,” 
\dvantage of Being Homely,” ‘Our 
i Garden,” “Christmas Gifts,” and 
a dozen more sketches. (Geo. H. 
Co.) 


Taking the Bunk Out of History 


[It is very rare indeed when a new move- 
in the field of scholarship gets a fair 
ind comprehen- 


that make one cognizant of actual progress 
in a specific area. This book has the excep 
tional merit of coordinating the work of 
many different historians and showing in a 
manner intelligible to any layman the extent 
and significance of the movement. Putting 
it into words made popular by the observant 
Mr. W. E. Woodward, Mr. Barnes and his 
co-workers are engaged in “*de-bunking”™ his 
tory and in attempting to make it serve 
mankind in the future. Mr. Barnes finds 
that historical writing, down to our genera- 
tion, was lacking in reliability as to state- 
ments of fact. “The great majority of accu 
historical still filled with 
meaningless 
details with re- 


rate works are 





e interpreta- 
men 
most deeply 


trom 


concerned in it. 
sually they 
address only the 
nembers of 
theu profession 
nd are too ae- 
e to give 

ch time to 
explanations or 
set k to inter- 
st scholars in 
ther fields. But 
the “new his- 
as histo- 
designate 
mportant 





levelopment in 

r study, ap- 
peals primarily 
intelligent man and is an attempt to 
free the writing of history from hero wor- 
ship. adulation of national policies and false 
It is history dependent on the 
social sciences, and endeavoring to estimate 
social forees rather than limit the annals of 
a people to a narration of diplomatic proce- 


to the 


patriotism. 


re, the doings of dynasties, battles and 
cataclysms. Harry Elmer Barnes, James 
Harvey Robinson, James Thomson Shotwell, 
Franklin H. Giddings, W. H. R. Rivers, F.S. 
Marvin, and James Breasted are among the 
eaders in this movement. Although much 
lad been written about it in specialized 


inagazines and in one or two articles for 
encyclopedias, there has been nothing so 
omprehensive before as this new book, The 
Vew History and Social Studies, by Harry 


Elmer Barnes. It is one of those few books 


DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS and JULIAN STREET 


The latter has just published a collection of tales, Mr. Bisbee'’s Princess 


spect to dynas- 
ties and dynas- 
tic succession 
and changes, 
battles, diplo- 
matic episodes 
and 
of gentlemen, 
which have al- 


anecdotes 





most no signifi- 
cance in ex- 
plaining how 
our present. in- 
stitutions and 
culture came 
about, in indi- 
cating their pos- 
sible defects, 
and in aiding us 
more intelli- 
gently to plan 
fora better future.” Mr. Barnes’ survey gives 
a clear idea of “synthetic” history, and treats 
of it in relation to geography, psychology, an- 
thropology, sociology, economic science, po- 
Each section in his 
discussion has been revised and critically ap- 


litical science, ethies. 
praised by scholars such as Max Farrand, 
James T. Shotwell, Charles A. Ellwood, the 
late G. Stanley Hall, Kimball Young, Alex- 
ander Goldenweiser, Russell G. Smith, Walter 
J. Shepard, Raymond G. Gettell, Leon C. 
Marshall In fact, the 
book is as indispensable as an encyclopedia. 
It is in itself a promise of a future clarifiea- 
tion of history and is a part of the trend of 
the time to tell the truth about ourselves as 
well as the enemy, no matter whom it hits 
or how it hurts. If history is to be more 
than a mere tool to instill obedience and 


to name just a few. 








patriotism by teaching falsehoods and glori- 
fying blow-hards who are knaves rather than 
leaders, the men of the new history move 
ment must take it out of the hands of those 
to whom history is more fiction than science. 
I cannot recommend this book too highly. 
In it Mr. Barnes has produced an expository 


handbook that should 
every intelligent reader 


Century Company.) 


be on 
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the d 
of history. 


The Poets of Wellesley 


A little book called Wellesley Verse comes 


to be representation 


for Wellesley College 


in the hall of the 
muses. It covers the 
vears 1875-1925 and 


is edited by Martha 
Hale Shackford, pro- 
fessor of English lit- 
erature at Wellesley. 
The book has a place 
in the celebration of 
Wellesley’s semi-cen- 
tennial and is spon- 
sored by the alumnae 
the 
Officers and 
students are both rep- 
The 


opens 


association of 


college. 


resented. 
thology 


an- 
with 
poems by Sophie 
Jewett 


‘ ludes 


and then in- 
from 
the work of Margaret 


Sherwood 


several 


appropri- 
ately reprinting “In 
Memoriam,” written 
lor Sophie Jewett 

Alice Freeman Palmer, 
Josephine Preston 


Peabody, Vida Seudder, Florence Wilkinson 
Evans, Katharine Lee Bates, Dorothea Mann, 
Bernice Lesbia Kenyon, Isabel Fiske Conant, 
Jeannette Marks and others just as well 


known. 


THE LATE 


whose intimate 
/ 


(Oxford University Press.) 


Out of Rural England 


\ well-done book appeals to the sense of 
perhaps that is the first quality of 


heauty; 


esk of 
(The 


head Bone. 
character? 


How 
Superficially by depicti: 
and deed, by speech and act 


and the deep, inner, spiritual self. 
does this in a prose style that comes cl: 





does an artist d 


that is; 


evidence; but there lies more beyo 
man in relation to his natural envir: 
the man as seen by his fellows, and 
the revelation of the subconscious 


Mis. B 


clear like the work of her brother's 
The book tells of Old John Dutton 
five, who has followed all the occu; ; 


ANATOLE 
life is revealed in An 
imself, by his se 


eretary 


FRANCE 


ttole 


Fr 





available in the country outside fa 


and is now en 

as a carrier a 
mover, and of \I 
Dutton, his 
slowly slipping 
the material wo 
David Niven 
young woode; 
who has ma 
Elizabeth, and { 
of Elizabeth h 
She was girlish 
tall virgin lily. 
she came to live 
David in the co 
and John first cross \ 
her path, and 

made to bear tro 

but after her 

baby came and Mar 

Dutton died, the 

OUs side came 

her all unwittin 

Old John t! 


seemed to remind 





and 


of something mak 
lent, something t! 
het we 


could come 


her and her chil 


That is why John sought her out, to tell in 
own way how he had sat with trouble, and how 
Elizabeth came to understand the old ma 
Naturally the people are the center of int: 


est in this little tale, but the author combines 


with her story a fine appreciation of nat 
in the country and weaves this into li 


the little story called This Old Man, by Ger- 


trude Bone. 
hedgerows of England. 


revealing four characters as delicately drawn 
as the frontispiece of Motherhood by Muir- 


Here we get a glimpse over the 
A slight book this, 
using economy in speech and portrayal, but 


story. 


(The Macmillan Company.) 


Do Boys Read Books on Baseball ? 


Looking back at the days when I play: 
ball on the corner lot, it oceurs to me thi! 
none of the experts who were then quali! 
ing for places with the Giants and the C 
read any books on the technique of his gan 
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perhaps the reason why most of 
now physicians, lawyers, builders 
and the like, instead of holding 
first-rate job in center field. The 
lay, if he does aspire to play base- 
the skill that some older persons 
lve and mah jong, has available 
Harris’ best advice on the sub 

| his words may not be disregarded 
I do not know how many readers 
en’s MAGaAzineE play baseball—golf 
robably be more in favor—but it 1s 
at some of them have boys who do 
them I pass the word that Baseball: 
Play It, by Stanley Harris, manager 
Washington Baseball Club, is now 
e, and can be had anywhere books 
as the phrase goes. It contains, 
technical instructions on how to play 
1, some excellent advice on health: 
player must not train too hard, that 
ts must be regular, that he must get 
of sleep, eat sparingly of sweets, de- 
onfidence in himself, and finally re- 
er that he is part of a team and respon- 
ith eight other men for its victory. 
way through “Bueky”™ Harris seems 
ractical, brief and leaning on common 


Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 


Brigham Young in Perspective 


ta tremendous amount of information 
Brigham Young has come down to us! 
Werner, who describes his career in 
md biographical work, Brigham Young, 

it to turn to the Mormon prophets’ 
discourses in the temple at Salt Lake 
to become possessed of intimate revela- 
of the utmost interest. What these 
it give, lay in the annals of the nine- 
h century, and Mr. Werner has made 
iost of his material. His is perhaps the 
hook on Brigham Young which tells a 
without unholy horror written on every 
For it is only thirty years ago when 
ricans still demanded denunciation and 
peration in anything written about Young 
his Mormon colony. The middle of the 
teenth century had seen too many 
dy combats to forget easily; moreover, 
ad been shoeked to the marrow by the 
mouncement, and later realization, of 
vgamy. Mr. Werner is fortunate in liv 


es ° ° . 
Living 1s thinking 
. . ° ee 
Thinking is living 
In THE depths of the mind thwarted impulses lurk. 
Daily life gives them no expression. Seeking 
blindly for outlet, they hamper us, create conflict, 
sap our energies. Bet release them, give them 
proper expression, and our whole personality 
expands, takes on new life, new energy! 

Learn to express your subconscious impulses in 
writing, in the form of stories. Realize your 
dreams on paper, and soon you may be able to 
realize them in actual living! 

That is what editors buy, and pay high prices for, your 


dreams, your hopes, desires, triumphs, passions. But they must 
be deftly disguised, written as stories, skillfully constructed 


Is this your method of release? 


Have you ever felt that you had creative imagination? If 
you have, you can be taught to write. And you'll be well 
paid for it. Not alone in money, but in the enrichment of 
your whole being, in the release of thwarted energies, in the 
joyous sense of making your thoughts live fully, freely, 
adequately. 

But writing is a craft. It must be learned like other crafts 
If you attempt to write without having first acquired the 
proper technical equipment, you will subject yourself to 
needless discouragement. 

Once, learning to write stories was a long, arduous and 
uncertain venture in self-instruction Now you may learn, 
at home, in spare time, through a simple, practical new 
method, under the personal guidance of men who are them- 
selves well-known authors and editors. 

The Palmer Institute of Authorship, under the direction of such 
well-known men as Frederick Palmer, author and educator; 
Clayton Hamilton, President of the Institute, successful New York 
playwright, writer of fiction and editor of many plays; James R 
Quirk, editor; Brian Hooker, author, dramatist, critic, formerly of 
the Faculty of Yale and Columbia Universities; Frederic Taber 
Cooper, author and educator; Russell Doubleday, of the great 
publishing house of Doubleday, Page & Co., has successfully 
instructed hundreds of men and women who had never written 
before. Some of these students have been startlingly successful 
Would you like to hear about them in detail, and about the Palmer 
course? To be able to intelligently advise those who yearn to 
write, we send to each inquirer a creative test. With this in hand 
we can honestly encourage you or frankly discourage you he 
coupon below will bring you information—free 

Se ee SS Se a a ees 
PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 3-V 
Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. 

Please send me, without expense or obligation, 2 copy of 
your creative test and information about your home-study 
course in Short Story Writing. 





Name 


Address 
4ll correspondence strictly confidential 
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ing and writing now; fifty years ago his 
detachment, such as it is, would have been 
He points out that the time 
which conceived Joseph Smith and the golden 


impossible. 


plates from which the Mormon bible came 
was a time of religious hysteria in the United 
States; that itinerant preachers moved about 
from one community to another, exhorting 
and founding groups of followers; that reli- 
gion became an emotional matter and hell- 
fire was very real to thousands of good folk. 
The Mormons had from the beginning an 
imaginative leader in Smith, but Mr. Werner 
is of the opinion that he had gone about as 
far as he could when he was killed by a mob 
at the jail in Nauvoo, Il. 
Young came to the ascendancy, carried for- 
Smith's 


great 


Then Brigham 


ward ideas, led the Mormons on 


their march across the plains and 
founded the chureh in Salt Lake City. It 
was a tremendous pilgrimage, calling for 
leadership of an unusual character, and Brig- 
te 
Phe 


story of his domination through many years 


ham Young was equal to the occasion. 


is here told with detail, often with reference 
to the publications of the church itself, and 
out of it comes a chronicle such as only the 
Mr. Werner's discus- 


sion of polygamy is fundamentally sound. 


old world can equal. 


He points out that basically the Mormons 
were as rigid in their morals as their Puritan 
brethren back East; in 


phrase “Puritan polygamy” to describe this 


fact, he coins the 
phenomenon. Brigham Young was a Yan- 
kee, and most of the Mormons were from 
Moreover, the United States 
as a Whole was not free from imputations of 


Eastern states. 


hypoerisy in its attacks on the Mormons. 
Men did not, it is true, marry more than one 
wife, but the public shame of the cities was 
notorious. Mr. Werner finds that polygamy 
““was more oppressive and destructive of 
liberty than monogamy, even to the male,” 
and depicts the plight of the Mormon elder 
who refused to enter into it and who conse- 
quently was suspected of disloyalty by his 
brethren. Altogether, Brigham Young mar- 
* There 


have been a full garage of baby carriages in 


ried twenty-seven) women. must 


the Brigham Young establishment,” writes 
Mr. Werner, recalling his duty to entertain 


his Puritan reader, “for he had a total of 





fifty-six children, thirty-one daught: 
twenty-five sons.” Today Utah is ; 
state, and her children are worthy ©)\ jo), / 
And the rest of the country has | 
Mr. Werner's sti 
pears to rest on reliable sources a 


is journalistic, and here and there his 


cleaned up a bit. 


painstaking work is apparent. 


rial gets out of hand. It is an advance ,, 


Barnum, his first book, and full of promi. A 
for the future. (Harcourt, Brace & ( C 
. 

About The Peasants and Other Fiction : 


The Peasants, by Ladislas Reymont, 
tomplete in four volumes and the mag 
of the apparent 
This is one of those books that. lik: T) 


author's work becomes 
Forsyte Saga and Growth of the Soil. \y 
on every bookshelf. It is as truly a socig 
document as if its author had present: 

report of a detailed investigation into {| 


All the burden of {if 


is encompassed in these pages; here is t}y 


lives of these people. 


riddle of existence; the fabric of human rela 
tionships is made plain to the eye, and whe 
the novelist has told his story he closes th 
page. The division into books is unfort 

nate, but need not deter the reader, for thy 
novelist has proved his ability to write a 
sustained narrative. The division is but a 
breathing space, for the threads of the tale : 
run on, and the student of writing techniqu: 
The third book, 
Spring, depicts the lull before the storm; the 


finds here much to study. 


main currents of the story are almost motion 
less; throughout the book Boryna lies un- 
conscious in his bed, awaiting death, and 
Antek languishes in the jail, yet the forces 
of life are everywhere at play; the great 
catastrophe of the fourth volume is prepa: 

The last book is in itself a study in 
Dr. Morris Fishbein, ed 

tor of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, informs me that the fourth book 


ing. 


mob psychology. 


exhibits traces of the author’s great indebt 
edness to Zola; this may be so; likewise it is 
possible that both discovered similar ep 
sodes and influences in studying the peopl: 
close to the soil. Technically, Reymont 

far Zola’s superior, and the thirty or forty 

vears that lie between them have left thei 

mark on style and treatment of the them: ! 
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Nine times out of 
ten Brentano's have 
the Book you want 
—the tenth time we 
cangetitforyou. You 
may order in person, 
by ‘phone, mail or 
cable. And, whether 
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us—we will 

y send it to you. 


Of Course! 


pio book mentioned in 
this magazine can be ob- 
tained at Brentano’s—either 
at our New Store on 47th 
St., just west of Fifth Ave., 
or at our Branch Store at 
27th St. and Fifth Ave. Mail 
orders, too—naturally! 
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Books, our New 
Store has Special 
Departments for Sta- 
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Desk Sets, Book 
Ends, Leather Novel- 
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SEEKING 
A SCHOOL 
2 


The answer to your school 
problem will probably be found 
in the Educational Directory 
of this issue. The facilities 
of our School Bureau are also 
at your command for any 
additional assistance you may 
require in selecting the school 
best suited to your demands. 


School Information Bureau 


Beginning 
the Child’s 


Education 


By ELLA FRANCES LYNCH 


Founder of the National League of Teacher-Mothers 


ERE is the actual record of the 

pre-school training of a typical 
healthy and intelligent three-year-old. 
Esther’s mother and Miss Lynch work 
out together the daily problems of work 
and play, obedience, nature lessons and 
books, and the many other questions 
which arise in the all-important forma- 
tive years before Esther is old enough 
to go to school. $2.00 
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The four books are to be boxed and sold 
together this fall. I can think of no work of 
fiction more welcome at this time. . . . The 
Great Gatsby, by F. Scott Fitzgerald, proves, 
as Mr. H. L. Mencken says, that the author 
has set himself to the task of learning how 
to write. America is a generous land, and one 
of its defects is its generosity to precocious 
voungsters. A big commercial success with a 


novel has ruined no end of promising writers. 


criticism of my review of Keg Edaar | I] 
Mr. Witcutt says 
is a current of violently monarchist { 
. Mrs 


Langley, Jr.. writes from Paris asking 


a few months ago. 
slowly arising in England.” 
good book on literary Paris, “havin; 


hausted Baedeker the 
mean something chatty, that goes int: 


and standard | 


authors and their work.” To some ¢ 


Miss Clara Laughlin follows the auth: 


So Yow re Going to Paris. But Paris 
Norelists, b \ 
—_4 thur Bartlett \ 
7 7 Ca 





Mr. Fitzgerald evidently has determined 
to put anend to his 

playtime. He has (=>. s¢ 
written a book full U 


of technical excel 
lence, and he is now 


on the make... . 


Information 








rice, has long 


my favorite. [} 


—— Cae 


was published 


J Doubleday, Pa. \ 
‘vril H t ig A : Co. in 1919 
<vri ume writes b B k | o m 91 ()j 
with the exuber- out OO S course we ar 
ance that Mr. Fitz : J ways handicay 
gerald showed = in i, 1 hy the fact 
This Side of Para ; many excell 
dise. With hi You can obtain from all ‘ee Sparen 
technique not vet 4 publishers complete infor- > printed from 
properly under mation regarding their books to year. Th 
control he tackles and authors. If there are any brary of the Am 
a big theme in Cruel a : ¥ can Univers 


F llou ship. His 
success is in flashes; 
the book as a whole 
He 
has still to find him 
Bright bits 
don’t make a book, 


disappoints. 


If 
s¢ i. 





Ww 





additional questions you might 
desire to ask, feel perfectly free 
4 to write to Mr. Harry Hansen, 
care of Harper's MaGAZzINeE, 
49 East 33rd Street, New York. 


Union in Pa 


should vield SO! 








rm 
{ 5¢— 36 


but dull moments 
he 


can overcome 


by the sweep of a great story 
In Answer to Various Correspondents 


The this month 
letters from many interested readers— 


reviewer acknowledges 
espe- 
cially from various parts of England—an 
inquiry about The Life of Abraham Lincoln, 
by Dr. William E. 
from Mr. Harry Farrington, of Preston, Lan- 
Mr. W. P. Witeutt, of Walsall. 
Staffs. England, writes that, far from being 
lured the idea of 
king, English subjects are 


Barton, being received 
cashire. 


away from a hereditary 


now more mon- 
archical in their sympathies than ever, and 
cites his advantage of being “above the not 


very clean game of party polities.” This in 





v thaw. ...M 
Robert Dean. B 
falo, N. Y., is 
formed that cor 
> : 
‘ai ms ms plete informat: 
as 


about the reprir 
ing of the works 
Edgar Saltus can be had from Brentano 
New York, the publishers. 
collected stories and a biography are a 
No, | 
He has alwa 
had a limited number of enthusiastic a 
mirers, including H. L. Mencken and Warr 
G. Harding. . . . G. L. Davis, Provider 
R. 1. will find The Ordeal of Mark Twa 


most 


A new volume 


nounced by Pascal Covici, Chicago. 


know of no Saltus “revival.” 


informing. It immediately preced: 
The Pilgrimage of Henry James among t! 
books by Van Wvek Brooks. To test 

theory read also Letters and Leadership. ai 
The Pilgrima 
P. Dutton & Co.; t! 


America’s Coming of Age. 


Is published by E. 


other books by B. W. Huebsch. 





AMONG 





THE NEW BOOKS 


By HARRY HANSEN 


Literary Editor of the Chicago Daily News 


NCE a reader dips into the 
subject of human life on 
this earth through the 
ages, he is apt to forget 
imaginative writings 
and seek out naturalists 
and scientists generally. 
Interest in books on evo- 

lution, the descent of man, anthropology, and 
ethnology has been stimulated by the Scopes 
trial. Several inquirers within the last few 
weeks have sought information about the 
best and simplest books on the subject of 
prehistoric man. The libraries are full of 
them, and if a reader wishes he can begin 
with Lamarck’s theory of “progression”’ of 
one hundred years ago and read through 
Hugh Miller, Herbert Spencer, and the rest 
of the “‘founders’’ with much profit. He 
will be especially surprised to find how the 
present age differs from that of Spencer, and 
how modern scientists deal much more with 
facts and much less with speculation and de- 
duction than the earliest naturalists did. Of 
recent books, Men of the Old Stone Age, by 
Henry Fairfield Osborn, will be found most 
informing for the reader who wants a great 
deal of information in compact form. It is 
the best elementary survey of the subject. 
First published in 1915, it has proved in- 
creasingly popular and has been several 
times revised. Professor Osborn has per- 
sonally visited many of the places where re- 
mains of prehistoric man have been found. 
He is familiar with all the human and animal 


remains that have been dug up in numerous 
rock shelters and caves of Dordogne, France, 
and Belgium, and in river drift of England 
and Germany. An outstanding quality of 
his book is its logical and orderly treatment 
of the subject, for, with scientists working 
independently over a wide area through 
many decades, much confusion might result 
if their findings were not properly valued and 
catalogued. The Osborn book is published 
by Chas. Scribner’s Sons. Another book 
which makes prehistoric man and his doings 
into a connected story and so aids the imag- 
ination to reconstruct primitive times is 
Man’s Life on Earth, by Samuel Christian 
Schmucker, published within the last few 
months. (Macmillan.) Doctor Schmucker 
writes at the outset: “To Doctor Osborn’s 
Men of the Old Stone Age 1 owe my first deep 
interest in this subject and the inspiration 
to go further.” His book gives a very clear 
idea of the development of man. He has 
made use of the discoveries of other scien- 
tists and his book may be regarded as an 
excellent primer for the beginner. A chapter 
on “the religious difficulty” gives attention 
to the fundamentalist position toward scien- 
tific research and throws some light on the 
attitude of scientists toward God and crea- 
tion. Doctor Schmucker presents a clock 
to show the passing of time on this earth. 
** All the time since stratified rocks are pres- 
ent is represented by twelve hours. Time 
since mid-tertiary is one hour. Time since 
Neanderthal man is one minute. History 
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embraces eight seconds.” This gives some 
idea of the age of the earth and man’s rela- 


tion thereto. 


The Peasantry in Other Literatures 

A reader who appreciates the value of The 
Peasants, by Ladislas Reymont, in study 
classes of modern literature this fall asks 
what other authors come approximately near 
this theme in other nations. Fortunately, 
many readers still have clearly in mind The 
Growth of the Soil, by Knut Hamsun, and 
will find this book 
easily accessible. 
There are several 
translations available 
of La Terre, by Zola, 
known in English as 
Mother Earth. The 
superiority of The 
Peasants over La Terre 
is not conceded by the 
French, who have just 
had the first book of 
the Reymont 
published in Paris and 


novel 


are awaiting the rest 
with eagerness. Tur- 
read 
with profit among the 
Russians, especially 
Fathers and Sons, but 


one is less sure in se- 


genev may be 


lecting an author or a 
novel from the Eng- 


lish. None of the 
authors who touch 
the peasantry even 





remotely has the same 
sweep Reymont; 
the urban influence is 


as NELLIE 
very strong in Eng- 

lish writers. It seems to me that if any 
American author is to be considered for com- 
parison it must be Herbert Quick. Making 
allowances for a vast difference in technique 
greatly to the advantage of Reymont, we 
must still concede Quick’s last three books 
to be something of an epic of the American 
peasantry, and when considered together the 
author's plan becomes apparent. They are 
Vandemark’s Folly, The Hawkeye, and The 
Invisible Woman. Reymont’s outstanding 
quality is sympathetic understanding. This 
is also present in Quick. Many American 
writers are contemptuous of their material, 
hence cannot hope to penetrate it very 
deeply. 





A Biography of William Graham Sumr 

William Graham Sumner’s name is sy. 
with respect wherever men read his / 
ways, but graduates of Yale University 
likely to mention it with deep affection. 
died in 1910, and, although the public « 
tions that he debated, such as free silver, 
dead and gone, his real work is becon 
better known yearly and his position a 
pioneer in sociological research is more se« 
now than ever. His biography has just |) 
written by Harris E. Starr, one of his gu 
uate students, 
published by H« 
Holt & Co. It | 
vides not only a cl 
of this 
life and character, | 


story ma 
something of his 

liefs and 
From 
he was a fighter a 
a teacher. He } 

planned to becom 

minister and at thirt 
found himself the r 
tor of an Episcop 


teachin 
the beginn 


congregation, but | 
principal interest wa 
in preaching, in teac! 
ing, and in leading 
battle for reform. Hi; 
interest’ in politica! 
science, then not yet 
recognized as a sepa 
rate study, had bee: 
with him from his col 
lege days and was a 
centuated in Goettin 








REVELL 
Author of Fightin’ Through. 


gen and Oxford. His 
knowledge of folk 
ways was won not }) 
careful research in libraries but by closs 
contact with his fellows, including much 
political activity, in the course of which he 
held public office. For thirty-eight years h« 
was a professor at Yale. His influence ther 
was extensive, but he did not limit his activi 
ties to the classroom, but continued to take 
an active part in economic and political dis 
cussions. Mr. Starr pictures him as brusque, 
often rude, accurate, and forceful, with an 
impelling desire to awake the country to 
thought. He saw the science of society not 


as mere investigation but as precept and ex 
ample, a study that was to teach humankind 
the fundamentals so that old errors need not 
be repeated anew in every generation. 


In 
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GLORIOUS APOLLO 
By E. BARRINGTON 


Author of “The Divine Lady,” etc. 


The amazing romance of Lord Byron—lover, gallant, 
bon vivant and poet. “Facts more touching, more 
exciting, more thnlling than anyone could ever invent.” 

Fanny Butcher in the Chicago Tribune. Uniform with 
“The Divine Lady.” Third large printing. $2.50 


x Y T ~ 
THE GREAT PANDOLFO 
By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 
Author of ‘‘The Beloved Vagabond,” etc. 
Another “good story well told” with one of Locke’s most romantic characters for 
its hero. An absorbing romance of a genius who finds himself in love with a woman 
whom he is utterly unable to manage. A delectable situation, deftly handled 
with Locke’s own whimsy and charm. $2.00 


THAT ROYLE GIRL 


By EDWIN BALMER 


Author of “‘Fidelia” 


The dramatic romance of a Chicago shop girl and jazz devotee, who, upon becoming 
involved in a crime, sees through the wholesome New Englander, Calvin Clarke, 
State’s Attorney, a world of which she had never dreamed. $2.00 


THE RELUCTANT DUCHESS 


By ALICE DUER MILLER 
Author of *‘Manslaughter,”’ etc. 


Jacqueline was quite willing to marry the Duke until she learned that the match 
had been actually planned by her family and his. What she does about it makes 
a gay and sprightly romance. $1.75 


- 
THE UNHURRYING CHASE 
By H. F. M. PRESCOTT 
“Not since “The Forest Lovers’ has the old colorful note been struck so bravely 
as it is in Mr. Prescott’s splendid and memorable novel.”— The Sketch. 2.00 


THURSDAY’S CHILD 
By MARY WILTSHIRE 


The author of “Patricia Ellen” has written another rare tale of the Wiltshire 
Downs. It is the story of a boy’s struggle to climb into a different world. 2.00 


“ 


GREEN ISLANDS IN GLITTERING SEAS 
By W. LAVALLIN PUXLEY 


All the exquisite sights and sounds that enwrap the visitor to the lovely Polynesian 
Islands are caught in this exotic travel book. Illustrated with photographs. $3.50 


THE ENGLISH COMIC CHARACTERS 
By J. B. PRIESTLY 


{uthor of “I For One,” “Figures in Modern Literature,”’ etc 


A series of appreciations of all the famous comic characters of English literature, 
such as Bottom, Falstaff, My Uncle Toby, Sam Weller, Mr. Micawber, etc. $2.50 
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1909 Yale University conferred upon him the 
degree of doctor of laws. This book is an 
excellent preface to a reading of Professor 
Sumner’s writings, which deserve to be made 


more easily accessible. 


The Miracle of Jungle Life 


William Beebe has found a world of ro 
mance on the jungle floor, yet at the con- 
clusion of one of his remarkable essays he 
writes: “I left my tree for the last time 
certain only of the profound inadequacy of 
With this humility to 


my human mind 
guide him Beebe he- 
comes the true scien- 
tist, curious, inquir 
ing, above all sympa 
thetic. Even an old 
tree can yield. sights 
and sounds that be 
long to the great won 
ders of the earth; 
leaves scattered upon 
the ground may un- 
fold a marvelous tale: 
the eddying waters of 
the sea reveal a world 
of marine life. Some 
of these topics are dis- 
cussed in a new book, 
Jungle Days, com- 
piled from papers pub- 
lished by the natural- 
ist during the last few 
years. He is capti 
vated by the fact that 
living organism feeds 
upon living organism, 
and finds frequent 
evidence of this; in the 
jungle he overlooks 
nothing, neither sight, 
sound, nor smell. He writes in a style that 
convinces you he has gone into the jungle 
for an outing and has run plump into a 
colony of Lilliputians. ‘The light of fire- 
flies,” writes Mr. Beebe, “is one of the few 
things in this world which merit the term 
perfect. A gas flame is only three per cent 
efficient, developing ninety-seven per cent of 
useless, invisible heat or chemical rays; the 
blazing glare of the electric are is only ten 
per cent of what it ought to be; and most 
astonishing of all is the fact that sunshine 
gives off only thirty-five per cent of visible 
light rays. Unlike Stevenson’s ‘Lantern 
Bearers, the glow deep-cloaked within the 
body of a firefly is wholly lacking in heat; 





CHARLES J. FINGER 
Winner of the John Newbery medal for Tales from 
Silver Lands 


it is one hundred per cent pure flam 
There is much to read in this book of m,; 
strange animals: birds, beetles, flies, inse: 
Dramatically Mr. Beebe describes the pa 
ing over a twig of the lizard named P 
chrus marmoratus, the many-colored mar! 
one. “When it reached the thick, brow 
twig, magic began before our eyes. As 
left the green tissue and crawled slowly « 
along the twig its course was traceable 1 
only by its position in space but by mo 
exquisitely adjusted and timed pigment 
change—at the exact edge of the leaf t 
green gradually fad 
and a wave of brow 
swept down the re; 
tile. Never have | 
seen a more perfe 
use of obliterati 
color. ... Not for any 
thing would I hay 
betrayed the lizard 
trust in the magnifi 
cent shield which na 
ture had built w 
about it. We pr 
tended to be com- 
pletely deceived and 
left it—an_ irregular 
bit of half-greenness 
on the second leaf and 
half-brownness on the 
twig.” This in the 
course of an essay on 
falling leaves and their 
significance, telling of 
an adventure in which 
leaves fall with the 
graceful motions of a 
butterfly idling over 
the vines, and again 
with a crash sufficient 
to startle the jungle. “‘The fall of a palm 
leaf is an event.” He describes it in contrast 
with the smaller leaves. “‘Close along one 
side lay a fallen leaf which began eight feet 
behind and extended twenty-three feet in 
front—thirty-one feet of palm frond. In its 
fall it had crushed several young mora sap 
lings and many lesser growths. The mighty 
stem was like a length of channel iron with 
edges sharp as razors.” He tells about the 
kisadee of the mangrove swamp and its many 
names, developed from its call: “I know not 
what the stone-ax man dubbed it; he may 
only have grunted and hurled his weapon at 
it, hoping for a morsel of food. The Arrowaks 
and the few remaining Caribs know it as 

















ls a novel as 
daring, as 
modern, and 
as Original 
in ideas as 
BLACK. OXEN, 
The mere 
rumor of this 
new work of 
Gertrude 
Atherton 
brought 
about an un- 
precedented 
advance de- 
mandand the 
publishers 
were obliged 
to order a 
second edi- 
tion before 
publication 
date. Because 


of its basic : 
idea,forwhich © 
once more 
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The Contracting Circle 


The publishers believe that just as E. M. Forster was 
“‘discovered’’ upon the publication of “A Passage to 
India” after he had written three other fine books, Mr. 
E. L. Grant Watson will be ‘‘discovered’’ through the 
pub lication of this, unquestionably his finest novel. 
THE CONTRACTING CIRCLE records an adventure of 
human passion and will in the Australian wasteland. In 
this desert of loneliness, the author has told one story 
which in essence is the true drama of all human contacts, 
of all souls, incapable of escape from their own contract- 
ing circles. $2.50 


PALA APEEACEP ROAD: 


Lewis and Irene 
by Paul Morand 


After his great international success, OPEN ALL NIGHT, 
the literary world waited impatiently for Paul Morand’s 
first novel. LEWIS AND FRENE won an immediate 
France bought more than fifty editions, and 
there are elements in this brilliant cosmopolitan novel 
which will make its success world wide. The hero, while 
retaining European standards in love affairs, applies Amer- 
ican methods in his business, and the result is a marvel- 
ously worked out story of love and high finance. 


success. 


$2.00 


FR FR BS A ED AD A 


The Medical Follies 


by Morris Fishbein, M. D. 
The day of reckoning for bone crushers, faithhealers, etc., 
has come. Dr. Fishbein has used a scholar's armory of 
history and scientific information for his weapons, and 
has sharpened his weapons with exquisite irony and 
humor. One by one the healing cults of Osteopathy, 
Homeopathy, Chiropractic, Mental Healing, Physical 
Culture, and other Medical Follies are treated 


BONI & LIVERIGHT 


efeTo} o) 
COKS 


$2.00 


NEW YORK 
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Heet-gee-gee, and the Spaniards, prompted 
perhaps by the Jesuit fathers, interpreted it 
as Christus fui; to Dutch ears it became 
characteristically tangled up with g’s and i's, 
Griet-je-bie, the French more cleverly phrased 
it with the onamatopoetic Qu-est-ce-qu’il- 
dit? or Qui? Oui, Louis! while the negroes 
laugh it into Kiss, Kiss, me deh.” Alto- 


than thirty years is short, but from the 
it has stood pre-eminent in the minds of 
generation. The Story of the Waldorf-Ast. 
by Edward Hungerford, tells how first 
Waldorf and then the Astoria came into 
istence; how George C. Boldt developed | 
great hyphenated hotel; and how it has 
tained its position despite the tremend 
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ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 


The author of Wolf, and many other dog stories, with his collies. 


gether a delightfully informal and entertain- 
ing naturalist is William Beebe. 


An Ancient and Honorable Hostelry 

The ancient inn has a place in history and 
romance; Dumas would be poor indeed with 
out it. Delightful old hostelries, dating back 
hundreds of years, are still to be encountered 
on the continent, and only the other day a 
writer in a European journal was celebrating 
the Auberge du Vieux Puits at Pont Aude- 
mer in Normandy for its architecture and 
In the United States one is more 
apt to avoid ancient inns than to seek them. 
Moreover, the pioneer tavern of the country 


its cuisine. 


crossroads has been replaced by the six- to 
ten-story standardized hotel of brick and 
terra cotta, bright as a tiled bathroom and 
If any hotels in 
America have traditions worth recording, 
surely the Waldorf-Astoria of New York 


City is one. 


smelling of fresh paint. 


Its existence of scarcely more 


physical changes in New York City. It is 
unlikely that many other hotels began so 
auspiciously and had so remarkable a social! 
“For many months,” says the 
author, “it had been anticipated as one of 


christening. 


the large social functions of the season. For 
nearly a year it had been a matter of con 
jecture and speculation as to just what form 
this opening function would finally take.” 
For New York, the opening of the Waldorf, 
and several years later the Astoria, was a 
social function for the most exclusive circles 
It is inconceivable that to-day, when hotels 
are built and opened with the regularity of 
the seasons, society should concern itself tre 
mendously about it. But in the "Nineties it 
was still the thing to do. Mr. Hungerford 
points out that the tradition will be main 
tained; the hotel is to-day known the world 
over and means to keep pace with the times. 
“For a decade three decades 

to come, the future of the Waldorf seems 


two decades— 








“No Bible ever thrilled me like this” 


you now have, you will find 


No matter how many other Bibles 
new pleasure and inspiration in using the exclusive helps in 


THE SCOFIELD REFERENCE BIBLE 





JY ITH most of us it is a matter of 
real regret that we do not read 
the Bible more. We realize that 

are unparalleled treasures of re- 

s and secular thought, the mightiest 


spirational truths, the finest glories of 


ture. But hitherto in our reading 
ave stumbled over obscured pass- 
ver seeming discrepancies. 

v these obstacles are removed from 
ith. Dr. Scofield and his associates, 
gh years of patient and scholarly 
have made the Bible so clear in 
ng and so convenient to use, that as 
wner says, “he who runs may read.” 


Exclusive features that add 
immeasurably to Bible interest 
this, the famous Scofield Reference 


, the exclusive Scofield helps, which 
und in no other Bible, appear on the 


Scofield Reference Bible affords a pano- 
ramic view that is wonderfully illuminat- 
ing. Chapter sub-heads show at a glance 
the subject-matter of the patagraphs. A 
unique topical chain-reference system 
makes possib le the finding of all related 
passages. The text itself is the Author- 
ized Version. 


A volume of rare beauty 


To make the Scofield Reference Bible as 
beautiful as it is useful, the Oxford University 
Press has published an edition worthy of its 
high tradition in craftsmanship. It is printed 
from large t »lac k- faced type on a very fine qual- 
ity of special Bible paper, opaque and yet so 
thin that the 1370 pages make a volume only 
13s inches thick. (The book measures 5 '4 x 8 
inches.) An indexed atlas with twelve full 
pages of colored maps is included. 

The binding is a fine grain Moroccoette, with 
overlapping edges. The backstrap is titled in 
gold and the pages are richly edged with gold. 
A thumb index gives instant access to the vari- 
ous books of the Bible. 





FREE 


“The Bible 
Reader’s Com- 
panion”’ 


With each copy of 
the Scofield Refer 

ence Bible a copy of 
the illustrated 
“Bible Reader's 
Companion” will be 
included. Contains 
‘The Story of the 
Bible,” a one-year’s 
reading course Cov 

ering the entire 
Bible. Indexes to 
Our Lord's Para- 
bles, Bible Curiosi 

ties, and other in-,4 
teresting tacts. y, 








where needed. These conveniently } 7 
7 ? 

iged helps deal with such practic al May we send it on approval? a 
cts as, Was man “created” or What the Scofield Reference Bible has meant 4 nee 
lved”? Are miracles contrary to to owners is suggested by such comments as the P 1g or 

ht & : University 
ner ae do we know the Bible is following: “Worth its weight In gold to me. 4 Press 

1? j } f | ‘Have found nothing that will compare with American 
red’ and many others of a similar it. ‘I would not take $100 for it if I could not 7 Branch, Dept. 289 


35 West 32d St. 
New York City 


77 Gentlemen: Send me the Sco- 


ire, get another.’ 
We will gladly send you a copy subiect to 


lave you a broad grasp of the various your approval. In addition we will include, 


ks of the Bible, their theme, their his- without charge, a copy of the helpful “Bible P « — ay peg ' 
it ‘ a - : sader’s Co yanion.”’ It is not neces- thumb index, fine grain orocco- 
nackground, the period of time Reader mpanion. . 
il backgrounc I sary to send money in advance. Simply No etre binding overlappingedges(Style ; 


cover? A brief synopsis and analy- mail the coupon and the two books , 74 1), and “The Bible Reader's 


it the beginning of each book in the will come to you by return mail _ Companion.” I will pay $5.95 plus a 
7 few cents postage on delivery. My moncy 
is to be refunded if I desire it 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, Dept. 289 {7 Nem 
, Bible Publishers Since 1675 i 
— és od State 
‘ 3) 35 West 32d Street New York City 4 Oo Check here if you prefer French Morocco Leather 
~~ Pa binding, overlapping edges » Printed on famous Oxford | 
. Oxford Bibles are better Bibles 7 __Andia paper (Style No. 75X1). Price, $19.50 and postage i 
. The Scofield Reference Bible is also sold by your bookseller ; 
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Harcourt, Brace 
& Company 


d d< enue, New York 


382 Madison 


ARROW SMITH 


By 
Sinclair Lewis 
“One of the best novels ever 


written in America.” 


H. L. MENCKEN $2.00 


Mrs. DALLOWAY 


By 
Virginia Woolf 
se possesses a fascination that 


Is irresistible.” 


LOUIS BROMFIELD $2.50 


THE COMMON 
READER 


By 
Virginia Woolf 
‘* \ happy fusion of knowledge, 


taste and sense. 


N. Y. WORLD $3.50 








assured.”” Even that seems little eno 


but it isa beginning. (G. P. Putnam's S 


A Splendid History of the United Stat 


Edward Channing is one of the 1 
painstaking of living historians. His w 
A History of the United States, is slowly 
coming a national monument. His be 
are issued at intervals of years. The si 
volume of his history has just been publish 
appropriately bearing the title: The War 
Southern Independence. Few histories ha 
dealt with the tempestuous times of 
Civil War with the impartiality of this bo: 














WILLIAM GERHARDI 


The author of The Polyglots and Futility seen by an 
artist friend 


This is partly due to the fact that the his 
torian is above the battle, a generation re 
moved from the conflict, and because he is 
not engaged in hero worship or jingo pa 
triotism. Contemporary recollections are 
not always reliable. Mr. Channing writes: 
“The fact that one’s life is contemporaneous 
with an event or that one took a part. 
whether leading or humble, in a campaign 
or battle, does not, except in a very limited 
way, take the place of training in methods 
of historical investigation. In fact, the preju 
dices are oftentimes so keen that contem- 
poraneity and participation detract from the 
value of a book or article.” Mr. Channing, 
unswayed by the passions that moved men 
in the ‘Sixties, studied the documents of 
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If Dr. Fosdick’s article in this issue 
of Harper’s helps and 
inspires you, 


you will enjoy his books. They are known and 
read all over the world. 


MODERN USE OF THE BIBLE 


How in the midst of modern conditions can we use with real effect the ancient source of 
our religion? Dr. Fosdick presents his view with clarity and commanding sincerity. 
Cloth, $1.60 


TWELVE TESTS OF CHARACTER 


Straightforwardly, Dr. Fosdick goes right to the heart of these twelve tests, and his 
deep and sympathetic understanding of human nature makes most fascirating pages 
for young and old to read. Cloth, $1.50 


MEANING OF FAITH 


Clears away the misapprehension involved in the commonly accepted theories of 
faith and indicates its relationship to other aspects of life. Cloth, round corners, 
pocket size, $1.35. Full morocco, $3.25 


MEANING OF PRAYER 


Prayer in its three phases: as communion with God, as petition for the things we need, 
as expression of dominant desire. Cloth, round corners, $1.15. Full morocco, 
$3.25 


MEANING OF SERVICE 


A call for the type of Christianity which expresses itself by service. Cloth, round 
corners, pocket size, $1.25. Full morocco, $3.25 


The THREE books, uniformly bound in cloth, with morocco 
ridge, gilt top, silk marker, encased in an attractive carton, $5.00) 


MANHOOD OF THE MASTER 


A vivid setting forth of the personal qualities of the Master. Cloth, round corners, 
pocket size, $1.15. Morocco, $2.50 


ASSURANCE OF IMMORTALITY 


The clear thinking and buoyant courage of this book will help every reader. Cloth, $1.00 


SECOND MILE 


‘‘Whenever a man glorifies his work, he has gone the second mile.””. Paper boards, 70c. 


At any bookstore or from us 
oes. 6. 6 Pet. orr. 


Association Press nae 
347 Madison Avenue New York V 
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Get Fosdick’s 
Background 


Harry Emerson Fospick ts going 
to talk to reader of 
Harper's once a month now. 


you as a 


Why not get acquainted with the 
Background of his Thought by 
reading his latest book, ‘‘The 
Modern Use of the Bible” ($1.6 
You will enjov his monthly art 
icles lots better 


The Modern Use 
of the Bible 


An article can never be more than 
a fragment. Into a fragment no 
man can put more than a fragment 
of himself. Into ‘‘The Modern 
Use of the Bible’’ ($1.60) Fosdick 
has put a good deal more of the 
rounded whole of himself 


The Modern Use 
of the Bible 
The Hello! over the phone of a 
The 
Hello! over the phone of a close 


friend is warm and friendly. The 
accent is different. 


stranger 1s cold and strange 


Get that difference of accent as 
vou listen in on Fosdick’s monthly 
articles by familiarizing yourself 
with “‘The Modern Use of the 
Bible’ ($1.60 The tones that 
he uses in all his thinking can be 
heard clear as a bell first page to 
lastin this work that went through 
a long procession of revisions be- 
fore publication 


The Macmillan Company 
New York, N.} 


so Fifth Avenue 
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ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO 
ie DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO my 
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both North and South impartially. For 
reason, perhaps, his book does full and 
quate justice to the Southern cause. _ 'T, 
as a whole it gives a clear cross-secti: 
the United States in the ‘Sixties, and 
serve to correct misunderstandings that | 
grown up through half a century of 
waving, and _ office-holding 
veterans of the war. No "greater polit 
calamity was ever visited on the nation | 
the exploitation of the stricken South by 
radical Republicans, and the rule of 
North by the veterans of the Nort} 
armies. 


oratory, 


Mr. Channing is particularly « 
vincing in his study of the conditions ; 
ceding the opening of hostilities. He dra 

a picture of the slave system in the So 
which is strongly at variance with that 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin; he gives much attenti 
to the state of mind of North and South 
specific moments when great crises impende: 
as, for instance, just before Sumter was fir: 
on. His perspicacity may be judged fro: 
the apt description of the Supreme Court «| 
the moment of the Dred Scott decisio 
“Throughout its history, up to 1857, it ha 
consisted of amiable, learned, and elder! 
gentlemen, for the most part, all of them 
expert in the art of rationalizing the Con 
stitution to suit the needs of the passin; 
hour.”” Throughout the book Mr. Channing 
keeps his hand on the pulse-beat of the na 
tion; thus we learn how public opinion 
swayed this way and that, not alone in th: 
North but in the South. One gains, in a 
study of the conduct of the armies, the im 
pression of tremendous inefficiency. Gen 
George B. McClellan gets practically a clean 
bill of health from Mr. Channing. The ris 
and fall of the will to fight, both in’ th 
North and in the South, is carefully traced 
with relations to the 
armies, 


movements in the 
learn much about the 
Southern supplies and resources, which leads 
Mr. Channing to conclude that the Confed 
eracy did not collapse from insufficiency of 
food and munitions. Much light is also 
thrown on the disloyal feeling in the North 
during the war and the many evasions of 
military service 


and we 


as, for instance, in the con- 
tinued movement to the Far West, Oregon 
almost doubling its population in the years 
1860 to 1865. By 1864, “probably not one 
man in ten in the North cared whether the 
negro was a slave or a free man, and the 
constantly rising wages and demand _ for 
men’s labor blocked the path of patriotism.” 
The effective propaganda of the South in 
seeking to weaken the fighting spirit of the 
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Christopher ~—7 
Morley vv 


Behind the scenes in the busy publishing 

houses a certain novel is causing more dis- 

cussion, speculation and rumors than any book in years. It is Christopher 
Morley’s first story since “Where the Blue Begins,’””» THUNDER ON 
THE LEFT. This book will not be published until Thanksgiving Eve, 
November 25¢/, but if you want a first edition we advise you to order a 
first edition mow. Over a quarter of a million people already own the 
following books by Christopher Morley and many of them will be after a 
treasured “first” of THUNDER ON THE LEFT. 


ye 


PLum PuppiInc (1921) cents in stamps in full payment. 











Wuere Tue Buve Becins (1922) Name 
Tue Powper OF Sympatuy (1923) nsieens 
! 2 
InwarpD Ho! (1923) oa. _ nid 





Parnassus ON WHEELS (1917) RELicio JouRNALISTICI (1924) os 
¢ 
SHANDYGAFF (1918) Two Fastes (1925) a 
¢ 
THE HaunteD Booksuop (1919) — 
Mince Pie (1919) Send for our interesting guide to wo 
F ; this important novelist and his oo 
TRAVELS IN PHILADELPHIA (1920) suritings — CHRISTOPHER, o ropert. BAY 
KATHLEEN (1920) MORLEY: A _ Biographical P PAGE & CO. 
; Sketch, illustrated by Walter Fack eo? §«GardenCity, NewYork 
> . > ’ a ’ 
PipEFULS (1920) ‘Duncan .. (Especially recommend- Pa Please send me your 
Tates From A Ro.itop Desk (1921) ed to schools, reading circles, etc. se Reading Guide to Christo- 
* pher Morley... I enclose 10 
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North is carefully described. Ther 

will be reminded of many episodes of 

‘It is sheer joy war with Germany, and may well con 
to read it.” that under certain conditions human bx 
Chicago j = act in much the same way. For the gen 
Tribune . reader this book on the Civil War is « 
cially recommended; readers desiring 


William , study the subject further will find Mr. C} 


ning’s references and footnotes particul; 
’ , : valuable. (The Macmillan Company 
Beebe’s ¢ | 
” Lord Byron as ‘‘Glorious Apollo”’ 
‘ 
New Book 





Glorious Apollo, by E. Barrington, 
romance that must prove welcome to thi 
who object to the note of irony and sop! 
tication in modern fiction. Glorious Aj 
is Lord Byron, and the book deals with | 
love-affairs, his ill-fated marriage, and 
death. It bears much resemblance in su 
ject and treatment to The Divine La 
which was so widely popular a year ag: 
The author, having found the theme 
Lady Hamilton and Lord Nelson excelle: 
material for romance, has again draw 


heavily on the memoirs and corresponden 
of the early Nineteenth Century and writt 
ENCHANTERS a tale of a tempestuous lover in the sam 


romantic manner. Here we have all sides of 
OF MEN Lord Byron presented to view: his bitter 
ness, his caprice, his indulgence, his’ wild 
flights of fancy, and his reckless wooing: but 
the author portrays him most frequently 
through the eyes of those who love or envy 
him, so that he becomes beautiful, divin 
lovely, and exquisite. Dallas, his friend 
who at nineteen considered Byron corpulent, 


By Eruet Cotpurn MayYNe 


is sufficiently moved to gaze rapturously at 

the poet. ‘He beheld the finished achieve 

ment. With laughter lurking in brilliant, 

CHARLES DICKENS deep-lashed eyes of hazel grey, there stood 
as " the young Apollo, pale with a moonlight pal 

And Other Victorians lor, exquisite as the dream of a love-sick 
nymph upon the slopes of Latmos, haughty, 
clear-featured, divine. Impossible rhetoric, 
but most true. The beauty of a beautiful 
young man, illumined by the summer light 
ning of genius, may be allowed to transcend 
that of any woman, for the type is higher; 
and no higher, prouder type than that of 
Byronic beauty has ever been presented to 


By Str ARTHUR QuILLER-COouUCH 


the eye of man.” This gives, in a way, the 
note on which the book is pitched. Here 
Byron is the cause of much woe and suffer 
ing; the worst of it comes to his wife, Ann 

G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS Milbanke, who is pushed into his arms by 
NEW YORK LONDON Lady Melbourne just so that Byron may be 
married and leave Lady Caroline Lamb and 
other women to their husbands. Byron 
passed from one love to another; Anne Mil- 


{ s or derect from THE 
PUTNAM STORE, 2 West gsth Street 
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To know these men 


is a liberal education 





}he ten greatest educators 
of all time 


ARISTOTLE—Born B. C. 384. The 
« philosopher in Athens, who wrote 
jic, rhetoric, natural science, ethics, 
litics. The greatest of his work ap- 
. in Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of 


( 
, 





GALEN Living in the second century, 
A. D., he was the first physician who felt 
the pulse of his patients. Some of his 
remedies are used to this day. Several 
of his writings, with explanatory notes, 
are in the Five-Foot Shelf. 





DA VINCI—Born 1452. The Italian art- 
st whose famous painting of ‘‘The Last 
Supper” is known throughout the world. 
He was also an engineer, and his sculp- 

is of the highest excellence. Inter- 
esting details of his life and work are in 
ne Five-Foot Shelf. 


SHAKESPEARE This sixteenth cen- 
tury literary figure needs no introduction. 
Besides many of his immortal plays and 
poems you will find interesting commen- 
taries on the great poet by many authori- 
ties in the Five-Foot Shelf. 








MILTON —The seventeenth century poet, 
who was Cromwell's secretary, a cham- 
1 of a free press and of religious lib- 
erty, and the writer of ‘‘Paradise Lost,” 
is well as many masterpieces of noble 
rse. His finest writings have been se- 
scted for you by Dr. Eliot. 


BACON Lord Chancellor, philosopher, 
master of worldly wisdom. He presented 
to the world, in the Elizabethan Era, a 
judgment of phenomena which was com- 
pletely scientific in our own modern sense 
of that word. Read about him in the 
Five-Foot Shelf. 


LOCKE -The philosopher—born 1632, 
was one who, like Dr. Eliot himself, 
sought, in a contentious age, to apply to 
all the problems of life a clear light of 
reason. Several of his works are in- 
cluded in the Five-Foot Shelf. 


NEWTON Born 1642. Newton formu- 
lated the laws of motion under gravity, 
separated the colors in light by means of 
the prism, and made other far-reaching 
contributions to science. He tells about 
his discoveries in the Five-Foot Shelf. 














KANT—Born in East Prussia, 1724. He 
inalyzed with abstruse insight the mys- 
teries of mental perception. His work is 
made clear to you by Emerson and others 
n the Five-Foot Shelf. 





EMERSON—Born in 1803. For seventy 
years he was the apostle of liberalism in 
religion, philosophy and statesmanship. 
He lectured, preached, wrote, always 
profoundly yet always with a popular ap- 
peal. Many poems, essays and some of 
his finest public utterances are available 
to you in the Five-Foot Shelf. 





| 





How YOU can know them 
is told in the most famous 
Free Booklet in the World. 
Your copy is waiting for you 
to mail the coupon below. 


IFTEEN years ago Dr. 

Eliot of Harvard un- 
dertook to gather into one 
handy library the greatest 
writings of the greatest 
thinkers of history. 
His choice has been ac- 
cepted as supremely au- 
thoritative, since Dr. Eliot 
is himself America’s great- 
est scholar. In those fifteen years, has he 
changed his mind? No. 
Recently Dr. Eliot was asked to name the 
world’s ten greatest educators. His list, 
shown opposite, was sensational. But every 
one of the men he named is represented in 


DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


Read the column on the left. Says a famous 
authority: “‘To know these, humanity’s aris- 
tocracy, is a liberal education.”’ 

You, too, can know these men. By coming 
into contact with their brilliant, fascinating 
minds, you can gain the knowledge of life, 
the cultivated viewpoint, that are the tools 
of success in modern life. 

The free book tells all about it—how Dr. 
Eliot, from his life-time of reading, study 
and teaching, chose the 418 great master- 
pieces that contain what he calls “the es- 
sentials of a liberal education,’’ and how he 
has so arranged these ‘“‘Harvard Classics’’ 
that even 15 minutes a day are enough. 
You are cordially invited to have a copy of 
this useful and entertaining book. It is free, 
will be sent by mail, and involves no obliga- 
tion of any 




















kind. Merely 


SS SS 


| P.F.COLLIER & SON CO., 250 Park Ave.,N.Y.C. | 

tear off the | By — free, send me the guide book to the | 
most famous books in the world, descril z 

coupon and | a Eitot . Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The | 
gil arvard Classics) and containing tl hk: f 

mail 1t today. | reading recommended by Dr. I lot of Harvard | 
Also, please advise how I may secure the books 

| by small monthly payments | 

Vr 

| Name Mr I 

| iss ) B427HOR-1 | 

| Address | 
The publishers cannot undertake to cna the 

| booklet free to children | 
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MACNAB | 


a new novel by 


OHN~ 


author of ‘The | 


“Hepa comedy, and thrill- 
ing adventure artfully 
blended ina storyof three ¢ 
distinguished Londoners who | 
seek to dispel ennui by 
courting danger 


| nouciiTon meio. | 


Fhe-Coplev:Prints 


Fine Art Reproductions of 
Distinguished Works of American Art 
For 


¢ 








ears a hall-mark of good taste in pictures 


For Gifts, your Home, and Schools 


One can live without art 


but not so well 


Extensive choice 
of biects 


including 


ABBEY'S 
HOLY GRAIL 


depicting tt 


Triumph of Right 
Over Evil 


Prices from $2.00 
to $100.00 





THE HOOPL = RAC b 
WE SEND PRINTS ON APPROVAL 
Send 25c for Illustrated Catalogue 


d Mor Orde r Stam} not Coir 


It is practically a Handbook of American Art 


ALSO YOUR OLD FAMILY PORTRAITS 
ope pretty te the Cony Soka oe. tae eie ee | 
your relatives. Also portraits on canvas, and originals restored 


" a y Print copyright b 


CURTIS & CAMERON, 146 Harcourt Street, BOSTON 


Salesroom: Pierce Building. opposite Public Library 
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banke held fast to her pride and dignity, 
England alternately censured and adm 
her. Byron’s end in Greece is describe: 
its pitiful reality; fate, working relent 
among human beings, dominates the | 
The fragrance of another age exhales f; 
this book; it reminds one of the letters t 
have come down to us from the troul 
days when Shelley, Byron, and Keats |i 
and suffered. No matter if Byron, as La 
Blessington said, was not always quite | 
gentleman, he lived a life that provides 
most unusual theme for the novelist and | 
dramatist—in time, perhaps, even for t 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


motion picture. 


A Comprehensive Book on New Zealand 
There is very little to be found on Ne 
Zealand, 
stories hardly touched the shores of th: 
New Zealand, by William Pen 


ber Reeves, was published seventeen yea 


and the recent wave of South Ss 
great island. 


ago and has been often referred to, but th: 
book has long been out of print. Now come- 
a reissue of this work, with the addition o 
a sketch of recent events in New Zealand by 
Cecil J. Wray. Mr. Wray’s contribution j 
brief, but it gives some idea of the island 

development. We learn that “of colonial art 
there is still not much to be said. Sculptur: 
is chiefly represented by an occasional statu 


brought from England. Architecture in its 


higher form is an unknown quantity. Paint 
ing is struggling towards the light, chiefly in 
the form of water-color drawings. Music, 


reading, and flower-gardening are the three 
chief the 
feeling for color and 
melody than for form or style.” 


Mifflin Co.) 


refining pastimes. Generally 


islanders have more 


(Houghton, 


More Plays in Book Form 


{t's a poor play that does not reach pub- 
lication in book form these days. Often pub- 
lication comes when the play is still having 
its first run. There is a popular note in the 
fifteen Montrose J. 
Moses for Representative American Dramas: 
National and Local. (Little, Brown & Co.) 
The most recent of the plays seem to have 
Others stir 

Of the 
A Texas 


dramas selected by 


been produced only yesterday. 
up dust in memory’s lumber-room. 
fifteen plays, the list begins with * 
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Book Service 


Trade Mark that 
really be taken 
terally. Nine times 
ut of ten Brentano's 


Every Book 


mentioned in this Magazine 
can be obtained at Bren- 
tano’s—either at our New 
Store on 47th St., just west 
of Fifth Ave., or at our 
Branch Store at 27th St. and 





Brentano Building 


Just a few steps west 


of Fifth Avenue, on 
Forty-Seventh 


have the Book you want 
the tenth time we 
can get it for you. 
You may order in per- 
yn, by mail, tele- 
phone, telegraph or 
cable. And, whether 
yu are around the 
corner trom us, or 
iround the World 
rom us—we will 
rladly send it to you. 


Fifth Ave. 


Mail orders, too 
—naturally! 


BRENTA} 


Booksellers to the World 





Street, you will find 
the splendid new 
Brentano Store 
Besides its capacity 
of over one million 
Books, our New 
Store has Special 
Departments for Sta- 
tionery, Engraving, 
Desk Sets, Book 
Ends, Leather Novel- 
tics and Periodicals. 


OS 


1 WEST 47th ST., NEW YORK 
Phone: Bryant 5700 
Branch Store—5th Avenue at 27th Street 




















—WHAT SCHOOL?- 


The answer to your school problem 
will probably be found among the 
large number of schools advertised in 
the Educational Directory of this 
issue. The facilities of our School 
Bureau are also at your command for 
any additional assistance you may 
require in selecting the school best 
suited to your demands. 


School Information 


Bureau 
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3x34 for 50 or more 
5 gt TWO CENT SIZE 
Fett 5%x8_ for 25 or more 
Send 50 cents for 25 
Art subjects or 25 for 
children, 5% x 8. 
HE MALL RUYSDAEL 


Send 15 cents for Catalogue of 2250 


T 


ox 81 MALDEN, MASS. 


ictures, 1600 illustrations 
Pp = beautiful pictures. 


HE PERRY PICTURES CO. 


their lives. 





ET your children 
make companions 
of the world’s most 


Culture, happiness and 
beauty will be added to 





ZATTHU 


A Tale of Ancient Galilee 


By Edmund Hamilton Sears 


HIS thrilling novel should 

be read by every well-edu- 
cated lover of good literature. 
It gives a wonderful picture of 
human life when the conditions 
of empire and religion were 
confronted by the most serious 
climax experienced at any time 
during the history of mankind. 
This novel takes rank with the 
great works of historical fiction 
by such masters, as Bulwer- 
Lytton and Sir Walter Scott. 


$2.00 at all Book Stores 


The Cornhill Publishing Co. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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The Best in the British Empire 


Blackwood’s Magazine 




















**Of articles combining the 
picturesque with the humana 
interest, ‘Maga,’’’ says the 
‘Spectator,’ ‘‘ seems to have 
an inexhaustible supply in- 
accessible to any other 
periodical."’ 




















Thousands of testimonials assert 
that it is today 


What it Was 100 Years Ago 


THE BEST YOU CAN BUY 
THE BEST LITERATURE 
THE BEST VALUE 


12 months’ subscription for $7.50, post free 
Tear off coupon and send it with $7.50. to 
WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS 


Publishers 
37 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4 


Birackwoos & Sons, Publishers 
37 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4 


Wn 


enclose $7.5 
Please send me, post free 
BLACKWOOD’'S MAGAZINE 


monthly for one vear 
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Steer,’ by Charles H. Hoyt, dated 1894 

is an interesting experience to read | 
lines, with their obvious attempts at br 
humor by introducing the negro and So 
ern dialect and capitalizing the ministe 
Dahomey, and to contrast them with 
ringing speeches of “The Girl of the Gol: 
West,” by David Belasco, and the caref 
poised social tragedy of Clyde Fitch's **'| 
City.” In addition the book contains **'| 
Witching Hour,” ““The Famous Mrs. Fa 
“Emperor Jones,” ‘* Nice People,” * Dul 
“The Adding Machine” and “The Sho 
off,” a remarkable melange, in which ev: 
Mr. Moses finds in t! 
“vitality, growing technique, vii 
He pre 
faces each play with comment on its orig! 
and its author. The Saint, by 
Young, has been published in the series « 
*Provincetown-Greenwich Plays” by Bon 
& Liveright. 


taste is represented. 
exhibit 


characterization, refreshing satire.” 


Star 


Of value is the author's pri 

face, in which the intent and treatment ot 
the play are discussed from his standpoint 

beginning tersely with: “The theme of * 7h. 
Saint’ is continuity, going on, the long lin 
of the soul’s days that makes life possible to 
bear.” who are interested 
in providing plays for children, Ritual and 
Dramatized Folkways will bear looking into 
It has been prepared by Ethel Reed Jasspon 
and Beatrice Becker for camp, club, religious 
assembly, settlement, (The 
Century Co.) The plays are based on folk 
legends, and the book has instructions for 
costuming and often music for the dances 
and songs. 


. . For those 


and _ school. 


Charles J. Finger Wins Newbery Medal 


Tales from Silver Lands, by Charles J. 
Finger, has been awarded the John Newbery 
medal, given annually by the American 
Library Association for the best book for 
children. The book was published last fall 
by Doubleday, Page & Co. Mr. Finger had 
many experiences in South America, and so 
accumulated many of the legends and folk- 
tales of the regions through which he passed, 
but their interest to American children did 
not occur to him until Carl Sandburg one 
day pointed it out to him in conversation 
Mr. Finger has written several other books 
for grown-ups ‘and is particularly distin- 
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AGE 30 $1.400 


a 


AGE 20 $1.000 











AGE 40 $1,500 


own? 


AGE 50 $6.000 


AGE 50 $900 








ERE is your future charted for you, based 
on the actual average earnings of trained 
and untrained men. 

\like at 20, yes—but how far apart at 30 and 
10! How tragically far apart at 50! Whata 
story of success and failure is painted into those 
¢ 1CeS ' 

Which way will you go? Up, through train- 
¢, to a position that means more money and 
ore responsibility as the years go by? Or 

down, through lack of training, into the ranks 
f the poorly paid? 

It rests entirely with you which way you go. 
It is within your power to decide right now just 
about where you are going to be one, three, five, 
ten, fifteen years from now. 

The Up Road means a better position—more 
money—more comforts for your family and 
yourself, 

The Down Hill Road or the Stand Still means 
: perpetual struggle for even the necessities of 
ife—the tragic fear of losing your position— 

he realization that the years are rushing by 
and you have wasted the opportunity that will 
ever come again. 


\= can go up if you want. You can get the 
training that will command a trained man’s 
ilary. 
Every mail brings letters from students of 
the International Correspondence Schools tell- 
g of advancement and increased salaries won 
hrough spare-time study. 


At least find out what the I. C. S. can do for 
you. The easy way to do it is to mark and mail 


this coupon. 


It involves no obligation, it costs 


not a penny and it takes but a moment. But 
that one little act may be the means of changing 


your whole life. 


Mail the coupon for free booklet! 


ee ee ee 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 4807-B, Scranton, Penna. 
Oldest and largest correspondence schools in the world 
Without cost or obligation, please tell me how I can qualify for 
the position or in the subject before which I have marked an X: 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


(C0 Business Management 
Industrial Management 

} Personnel Organization 

) Traffic Management 

} Business Law 

] Banking and Banking Law 

} Accountancy (including C.P.A.) 

} Nicholson Cost Accounting 

() Bookkeeping 

Pisrnia Secretary 

Spanish 


if 
[ 
{ 
7 
t 
if 


T 


0 French 


Salesmanship 

Advertising 

[ } Better Letters 

[_ | Show Card Lettering 

JStenography anc Typing 
}Business English 

}Civil Service 

}Railway Mail Clerk 
}Common School Subjects 
High School Subjects 

j Illustrating O Cartooning 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


0C Electrical Engineering 
Electric Lighting 
[] Mechanical Engineer 
(] Mechanical Draftsman 
{ ] Machine Shop Practice 
| }Railroad Positions 
}Gas Engine Operating 
}Civil Engineer 
]Surveying and Mapping 
] Metallurgy 
{]Steam Engineering 
Lj Radio 


I Siiccveesessiinveinipinenbtndons 
Street 


Address sipuieosiaipiatinteiisnaieisonn laaciainit 


] Architect 

J Architects’ Blueprints 
]Contractor and Builder 

} Architectural Draftsman 
}Concrete Builder 
}Structural Engineer 
]Chemistry © Pharmacy 
} Automobile Work 
}Airplane Engines 

J Navigation 

[} Agriculture and Poultry 
(J Mathematics 


a 





City ecilanonedansialgnlen ° State... 


Occupation 


Persona residing in Canada should send this coupon to the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada 
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Among the New Books 


land and the United States, and artic! 
special phases of Ireland’s modern }; 
appear in many periodicals. Among thy 
of modern histories is The Story of the 
Nation, by Francis Hackett. (The Ce: 
Co., 1922, $2.50.) Another standard 
Short History of the Irish People fro 
Earliest Times to 1920, by Hayden 
Moonan. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
$7.) A new edition of Jreland’s Stor 
Johnston and Spencer, was issued in | 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co., $3.) ... It 


been impossible to locate, in current | 


guished for his command of the short story. 
He lives at Fayetteville, Arkansas. The 
John Newbery medal was instituted by 
Frederic G. Melcher, of New York. It has 
been awarded to Hendrik van Loon for The 
Story of Mankind, to Hugh Lofting for The 
Voyage of Doctor Dolittle, and to Charles 
Boardman Hawes, posthumously, for The 
Dark Frigate. 


A South Seas Melodrama 


For lovers of the tale of swift action joined 
with romance there is now available Sezbert 
of the Island, by 
Gordon Young. 
(Geo. H. Doran 
Co.) This is writ- 
ten in a snappy, 
vivid manner and 


catalogues, H 
ensaw’s /, 
Years Hence 
There Was N, 
ginning, which 
requested, with 
price, by R. 
Allen, of Sudb: 
Ontario, Cana 
Any help from . 
readers will be 
preciated. ... S 
You can obtain from all eral 





oo 


Information 
About Books 


sensi 


reminds one at 
times of the tales 
Becke, 
forerunner of 
South 
mances, 
book deals with a 


by Louis 


Seas ro- 
The new 
readers w 


big, untamed Ger express interest 


publishers complete infor- 


South Seas 


trader and his love 


nan 


for a frail, flower- 
like girl 


came his wife. An 


who be 


other man enters 
the story, and the 
virl-wife, thinking 
herself unloved, re 
bels against the 


mation regarding their books 
and authors. If there are any 
additional questions you might 
desire to ask, feel perfectly free 
to write to Mr. Harry Hansen, 
care of Harper's MAGAZINE, 
49 East 33rd Street, New York. 


the writings 

Edna Ferbe: 
author of So B 

notably Miss Rut 
E. Parks, of Cle. 
land Heights, Ohi 
are informed tha 
a comprehensi: 
biographical boo! 
let on this autho 





brute strength and 





uncouth manners 


is being publish: 
by Doubleda \ 














of her husband and 

flees with the new- 

comer, only to diseover eventually that he 
is far unlike her great untamed man. Pas- 
sions race through the tale, there are lively 
encounters, and the wind of the South Seas 
Adventures that 
lie beyond the seas and on the other side of 


blows through the jungle. 


the world always have a fascination for the 
Western mind, and this one no less than 
many of its predecessors. 


In Answer to Inquiries 


The title of a book on the recent history 
of Ireland, “a book which brings the history 
of Ireland as nearly up to date as possible,” 
is sought by Miss Celeste Sanford, Ripley, 
Tennessee. There have been numerous pub 
lications on Ireland in recent years in Eng- 


Page & Co., at te: 

cents; address 
them direct at Garden City, Long Island 
New York. A letter from Mrs. Wilfrid 
Paley, Brookline, Massachusetts, directs at 
tention to the fact that the Robert Louis 
Stevenson Club of Edinburgh, Scotland, has 
purchased the Stevenson birthplace and wil! 
convert it into a memorial house, with col 
lections of relics and manuscripts. An ap 
peal for contributions for an endowment fund 
is being made to all admirers of Stevenson, 
who are asked to write Sir Thomas Hutchi 
son, at the Commercial Bank of Scotland 
George Street, Edinburgh. Alfred Noyes 
Hugh Walpole, Sir James Barrie, Sir Sidne) 
Colvin, Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson, and 
Sir Edmund Gosse are among those inter 
esting themselves in the cause. 








AMONG THE 


NEW BOOKS 


By HARRY HANSEN 


Literary Editor of the Chicago Daily News 


IS is the time of year 
when loud trumpetings 
tell of the coming of 
many books, and those 
of us who find a fascina- 
tion in opening pages 
chaste and virginal, 
about which no mortal 
man has ever penned a poem comparable to 
“On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer” — 
except, perhaps, the publicity man—find our 
appetites whetted for fresh literary fare. 
Quickly the books fall into groups—some are 
trite, some conventional, others provide nov- 
elty, a few, perhaps, will contain the origi- 
nality we seek. We may well wonder what 
author, like Emerson's scholar, will “feel all 
confidence in himself and defer never to the 
popular cry.’ Even in this land where 
originality is sought and wooed, too many 
authors follow the fashion, or are content to 
imitate the standards—again, in Emerson's 
words, “the English dramatic poets have 
Shakespearized now for two hundred years.” 
But for this fall the portents are auspicious. 
For instance, already available are the col- 
lected short stories of John Galsworthy, in a 
volume called Caravan—of which the author 
writes: “Like some long caravan, bearing 
merchandise of all sorts, the tales of a writer 
wind through the desert of indifference to- 
wards the oasis of public favour.” Miss 
Willa Cather is represented this fall by a 
new full-length novel, The Professor's House. 
Robert Herrick, whose long novel Waste was 
published two years ago, has a book of four 
short stories, called Wanderings. Theodore 





Dreiser’s long-awaited novel, An American 
Tragedy, is definitely promised for this month. 
One of the earlier novels by Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick, A Fountain Sealed, written before 
the War, is offered to her many admirers. 
Sherwood Anderson’s new novel, Dark Laugh- 
ter, is a study of negro backgrounds in 
America. These are but a few of the novels 
by outstanding authors available this fall. 


A Great Japanese Masterpiece 


The famous novel about Genji, prince of old 
Japan, by Murasaki Shikibu, written, it is be- 
lieved, in 1002 to 1004, A.D., is now available 
in an English translation by Arthur Waley 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co.). Thisis the first real- 
istic novel of Japan and is regarded as one 
of the world’s masterpieces. Naturally the 
translation is an abridgment of the original, 
which ran to fifty-four books and 4,000 pages. 
The Tale of Genji was discussed by Miss Amy 
Lowell in her introduction to” Diaries of the 
Court Ladies of Old Japan, published several 
years ago. She wrote: “Hitherto Japanese 
authors had confined themselves to stories of 
no great length and which relied for their 
interest on a fairy or wonder element. The 
‘Genji Monogatari’ struck out in an entirely 
new direction. It depicted real life in Kioto 
as a contemporary gentleman might have 
lived it. It founded its interest on the fact 
that people like to read about themselves, but 
this, which seems to us a commonplace, was 
a glaring innovation when Murasaki Shikibu 
attempted it; it was, in fact, the flash from 
a mind of genius.” The story that Mr. Waley 
has given us is remarkable for its human 
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Among the 


Genji himself, who lived under 
the favor of the emperor and was well re- 
ceived everywhere, was particularly skilled 
in love-making. 


qualities. 


In fact, conquests of one 
kind or another were impelling motives in 
his life. and Murasaki records simply, and 
without lifting the eyebrows, how he made 
that few withstood 
The conditions of L000 A.D. were not 
widely dissimilar from those of today; 


love with such success 
him 
in 
fact, the conventions appear to have been 
definitely established even at that date in a 
remote empire that had no knowledge of a 
Christian world to the 

At times these 


episodes, told seri 


west 


ously, are not with- 


out humor. For in- 


stance, on one oc- 


casion, when Genji 


q ietly entered 

bedroom of a lady of 
whom he had become 
she 
of 
wits and tried hard to 


enamoured, was 


“terrified out her 
But no sound 
had 
buried her face in the 
bedelothes. ‘Please 
listen,” said Genji. 
‘This 


Sion 


scream 


came, for she 


sudden intru- 
of 
very im 
pertinent.” He goes 
to tell her of 


long devotion and 


must course 


seen to \ ou 
on his 
* spoke so courteously 
and gently and looked 
so kind that the 
devil himself would 
taken 


at his presence 


not ROBERT 


umbrage ’ 
But feeling that the situa 
tion was not at all a proper one for a married 
lady, is 
think you have made a mistake.’"’ Most in- 
teresting is the use made by the characters of 


have 


she said (without much conviction), 


poems to reveal their thoughts and moods, 
especially in the exchange of verses during 
conversation. Genji, although a gentle and 
refined nobleman, could never ignore beauty 
and youth. This led him into various apart 
ments and situations, but this conduct was 
never, apparently, detrimental to himself. 
His neglect of his wife brings no censure from 
the author, nor does she wonder at the way 
in which Genji brings up a little girl for the 
purpose of marrying her at the earliest pos 


and Waste 


New Books 


But in the effect of Genj 
acts on others one sees that human natu 
has changed very little since the days wh: 


sible moment. 


Japan was a medieval state. 
The Significance of Theodore Dreiser 


Burton Rascoe’s study, Theodore Dreis: 
one of the series of books known as ** Moder 
Writers” (McBride), 
informing of this powert 
It precedes the publication of a new 


American IS a Vil 


and estimate 
writer. 
Dreiser novel, definitely announced for thi 
fall. It is brief, and both critical and bio 
graphical, an excellent 

introduction to th 

author, who has bee: 

more championed, de 

nounced, discussed 

and 
than any 
other writer of the last 
Today 


Dreiser no longer 


exonerated con 


demned 
two decades. 


stands alone in frank 
ness and truth-telling, 
but one has merely to 
reread a book like 
T he to 
comprehend how far 
he differed the 
ordinary popular 
writer when this and 


“Genius” 
from 
The Financier and 


The 


Balzac probably in 


Titan appeared. 


spired him most of all 
to study human be 
ings and their times, 
but he took 
theme the actual con 
ditions visible in Amer 


for his 
HERRICK 
vse book of short 


published 


whe 

: ican cities, refusing to 
romanticise them. Burton Rascoe writes 
of “The light that came to him 
through Spencer and Huxley is not unlike the 
phenomenon that occurred on the road to 


him: 


Damascus, and if Mr. Dreiser's conception 
of the Truth that came to him was colored 
Mr. 
Dreiser has made it plain in his autobio- 
graphical works that up to the time of his 
encounter with the works of Spencer and 


by his personality, so also was Paul's. 
. } ; 


Huxley his aims in life were definitely mate- 
rialistic. He wanted to make money, enjoy 
the display of possessions, achieve the pre- 
of It 


probably because he had experienced the 


vailing American idea success. was 


ambitions and desires that animate men like 
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“Atlantic Monthly 
Press Publications” 


The Greatest Book 
in the World and 
Other Papers 

By A. Edward Newton 


Delightful papers, by the au- 
thor of “ The Amenities of Book 
Collecting’, on the rare editions 
of es Bible, the fascinations of 
colored plates and volumes on 

port ting, ‘shows” and popular 
songs of bygone years, etc. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. $5.00 


The Glass Window 


By Lucy Furman 


A heart-stirring novel of the 
Kentucky Mountains, ee 
the adventures of “the qua 
women" who established a ache 1 
in one of America’s most tucked- 
away corners. $2.00 


The Small House 


Primer 
By Edwin Bonta 


A practical discussion of plans 
ind proportions, exterior and in- 
terior detail, ornament and 
coloring. Fully illustrated. $2.50 


Twenty Miles Out: 
Indiscretions of a 
Commuter’s Wife 

By Herself 


Every suburbanite will see 
something of his own trials and 
successes in this happy humorous 
record of a young couple's first 
year. Profusely illustrated. $1.25 


Small Wares 
By the author of 
“The Notion Counter” 


A little book of essays delight- 
fully recounting further adven- 
tures of Algernon and Cynthia in 


the pursuit of domestic happiness we 


and economic needs $1.00 


tion. 
biography, Lord Charnwood 's 
and other volumes of exceptional interest. Our free booklet, 
‘‘New Books from Beacon I fill, 
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Important Fall Books 
From Beacon Hill 


HE big books of the Autumn are making their appear- 
ance. The volumes described below are a choice selec- 
Later on we shall publish Joseph Pennell’s auto- 
‘According to Saint John” 


” describes them all fully. 


One Increasing Purpose 


By A. S. M. Hutchinson 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick says: ‘The fumbling search of 
this generation for spiritual meaning in life is admirably 
portrayed in Hutchinson's hero, Simon Paris. His name 
will be a staple of dinner table conversation ees iain 
Street in America before the year is over.” 2.00 


Gabriel Samara, Peacemaker 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim 


A story of international intrigue of the future with its 
scenes laid in New York, London, Monte Carlo and Moscow ; 
Russian refugees are among the chief characters. $2.00 


“he Misty Flats By Helen Woodbury 


The story of a young American girl whose individuality was 
suppressed to satisfy her mother’s selfishness. $2.00 


Soundings By A. Hamilton Gibbs 


The remarkable love story you hear about everywhere 
now in its 7oth thousand and a best seller. $2.00 


Golm S. Sargent: His Life and Work 


By William Howe Downes 
A concise but comprehensive biographical sketch of the 
great painter, with a catalogue of his works, and 42 repro- 
ductions of his paintings, by the former Art Editor of The 
Boston Transcript. $3.00 


Parnell By St. John Ervine 


\ biography of the famous Irish nationalist leader, Charles 
Stewart Parnell (1846-1891), by a leading Irish dramatist 
and novelist ; edited by Philip Guedalla. $4.00 


“Che Pre-School Age: A Mother's Guide to 


a Child’s Occupation. By MinnieWatson Kamm 
Practical suggestions for training the child's senses and 
developing his mind. A mother with this book can keep 
her child employed to their mutual benefit. $1.50 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Publishers - 34 Beacon Street - Boston, Mass. 
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Among the New Books 


Cowperwood that he could make their inner 
experience ring so authentic to us. But, 
once Spencer and Huxley had caused him to 
stop in this definite drive toward a wholly 
materialistic goal and ask himself what it 
was all about, then was the tinder lighted 
which glows through his work. Then it was, 
no doubt, that he set his feet definitely on 
the path of writing what his heart and head 
told him about life. Since that time nothing 
has caused him to deviate from this path, 
neither calumny nor criticism, neither pov- 
erty nor indifference. . . . He writes, if any- 
one ever wrote, out of 

an inner necessity.” 


Through Northern 
Germany with 
Baedeker 


An examination of 
the seventeenth —re- 
vised edition of Karl 
Baedeker’s Northern 
Germany, just. reis 
sued in America under 
the Scribner imprint, 
shows little change in 
physical contours but 
considerable differ- 
ence in the economic 
life of the country 
since the War. More- 
over Baedeker, al- 
though as objective 
and informing a guide 
as there is available 
anywhere, takes pains 
to remind the reader 
of the former 
mercial greatness of 


com- 

PAUL 
the empire and of its 
present eclipse and re 
organization. Traveling, we learn, is now 
more expensive than it was before the War. 
The railways are no longer state property but 
are operated by a company formed under the 
Dawes plan. The most important contribu- 
tion to travel is the service by air, now 
widely extended, connecting London and 
Cologne in five and three-quarter hours, 
London and Berlin in eight hours, Berlin and 
Koenigsberg in six hours, Berlin and Leipzig 
in one and one-quarter hours, etc., at fairly 
reasonable rates, which makes the American 
reader wonder why similar services are not 
possible in the United States. In a deserip- 
tion of the Ruhr valley the decrease in the 


MORAND 
The author of Open All Night has a new book this 
fall—Lewis and Irene 


coal output, due to the French occupation, 
described, but Baedeker relies simply on t! 
facts to tell the story: “The effects of t| 
French occupation and the counter-measur: 
of ‘passive resistance’ adopted by Germa: 


may be seen in the great decrease of the co: 
output in 1923 (only 40,000,000 tons) 
compared with that of 1922 (93,000,000 tons 
The amount of coke produced fell fro: 
24,500,000 tons in 1922 to 9,000,000 tons 
1923.” Eloquent indeed are the referenc 
to the shipping in Hamburg and to the Jos: 
mercantile marine. One reads about th 
great shipbuildin 
yards, especially tha 
of Blohm & Voss—*‘I) 
these yards were built 
the Vaterland, now 
the Leviathan of the 
United States Lines 
and the Bismarc/, 
now the Majestic o| 
the White Star line. 
the two largest liners 
in the world.” Th 
changes in’ shipping 
at the port of Ham- 
burg are encompassed 
in the following: “In 
1913 the port of Ham 
burg was entered by 
16,427 seagoing ves 
sels (14,242,000 tons), 
including 10,341 Ger 
man vessels (8,637, 
6CO tons). In 1928 
the port was entered 
by 13,912 seagoing 
(15,344,000 
tons), but the tourist 
and emigrant traffic 
has not nearly reached 
its pre-war level and 
only one-third of the tonnage using the port 
sails under the German flag. 


\ essels 


In accord- 
ance with the treaty of Versailles the com- 
mercial fleet of Hamburg was left only small 
vessels of 82,000 aggregate tonnage (in 1913 
it possessed 784 ocean steamers of 1,643,000 
aggregate tonnage.)’’ But not all the revi- 
sions are downward. Since 1919, says Bae- 
deker, Hamburg has acquired a university. 
The last kaiser receives but scant attention. 
He is mentioned not at all in connection 
with the Schloss of Berlin; in the story of 
Potsdam one learns casually that the Neues 
Palais was his summer residence. An unas- 
suming paragraph on the Wilhelmstrasse re- 
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The Life and Letters of 
James Abram Garfield 


By Theodore C. Smith, Professor of History in Williams 
College. 


We have here the definitive biography of President Garfield. In pro- 
ducing this work, Professor Smith has had full access to the Garfield 
diaries, correspondence, and other papers— which have been carefully 
guarded by the ex-president’s family for more than a generation. The 
publication of this material throws much new light on one of the most 
stormy periods of American History, and in some instances wholly 
changes our interpretation of events. The book is not only fascinating as 
a biography, but it is of the utmost importance as history. 


Two volumes, boxed. Frontispieces. Price $12.00. 


Elijah Cobb: 1768—1848 
A Cape Cod Skipper 
With a foreword by Ralph D. Paine. 


An old-time Y ankee sea captain tells his story in his own way. Wheth- 
er his ship and cargo were seized by Robespierre’s government, whether 
the British Orders in Council sought to prevent his departure from Gib- 
raltar, or “Mr. Madison’s Embargo” tried to stop his loading at Alexan- 
dria — Captain Cobb’s courage, shrewdness and nimble wit found the 
way out. The book retains his curious spelling and quaint phraseology. 


Illustrated from old photographs. Price $1.50, 





The Life and Times of 
Laurence Sterne 


By Wilbur L. Cross, Sterling Professor of English and Dean of 
the Graduate School in Yale University. 


Much hitherto unpublished material, including Sterne’s entire Letter 
Book, is contained in this authoritative work. The story of “ Yorick’s” 
rise to fame, his subsequent career, and his letters with their inimitable 


flashes of wit, make unusually good reading. 
New and Revised Edition. Two volumes, boxed. With many 


illustrations. Price $7.00. 





Six Years with the 
Texas Rangers: 1875-1881 
By Captain James B. Gillett. 
With an Introduction by M. M. Quaife. 
Life with the Texas Rangers was just one adventure after another. 
Indians, Mexicans, cattle thieves, bank robbers, and “bad men” all con- 
tributed to the excitement. And afterwards, as City Marshal of El Paso, 
Gillett had to be equally quick on the trigger. 
Second Edition. Revised and enlarged. With many new illustrations 
from rare photographs of ranger camps and 
companies. Price $4.00. 








Sketches of Eighteenth 
Century America 
More “Letters from an 
American Farmer” 


By 
ST. JOHN DE CREVECCEUR. 
Edited by Henri L. Bourdin, 
Ralph H. Gabriel and 
Stanley T. Williams. 
Illustrated. Price $4.00. 


Book of Crowns and 
Cottages 
By ROBERT P. 
TRISTRAM COFFIN. 
With six illustrations from draw- 
ings made by the author. 
Price $2.50. 

The Bright Islands 
(Tales and Legends of Hawaii) 
By PADRAIC COLUM. 
Illustrated by Juliette M. Fraser. 
With lining paper maps. 
Price $2.50. 


Mind — Its Origin and 
Goal 





By GEORGE BARTON 
CUTTEN. 
President of Colgate University. 
With Bibliography and Index. 
Price $2.50. 


The Life of 
Samuel J. Elder 
By MARGARET M. ELDER. 
Price $5.00. 


The Healing Gods of 
Ancient Civilizations 
By WALTER ADDISON 
JAYNE, M.D. 
Emeritus Professor of Gynecology 
and Abdominal Surgery, Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 


Price $5. 00. 
Songs from the British 
Drama 


Edited by 
EDWARD BLISS REED. 
Assistant Professor of English 
in Yale University. 
Price $4.00. 

The Theories of Instinct 
By E. C. WILM. 
Professor of Philosophy in 
Boston University. 

Price $2.50. 


Roman Portraits 
By MOSES STEPHEN 
SLAUGHTER. 

Late Professor of Latin in the 
University of Wisconsin. 
With an Introduction by Dean 
Andrew Fleming West of 
Princeton University. 
Price $1.50. 
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Among the New Books 


“No. 70 on the right, close to the Lin- 
British embassy; No. 


ports: 


den, is the 


Chancellery, ete.” 


Getting Glimpses of Stendhal 


James G. Huneker’s excellent introductory 
Henry Beyle-Stendhal in Egoists 
may well be read for a first glimpse of the 
of this 
estimates are 


essay on 


personality and literary importance 
author. A 
available in English, notably those by George 
Brandes, Maurice Hewlett, Octave 


and no study 


number of other 


Uzanne, 
Taine, 


73 is the 
Reichs-prasidium, the residence of the Presi- 
dent of the German Republic. No. 77, the 


logical novel, which makes him practica! 
a modern, this autobiography is of exc 
tional value. Mr. Block says: “Stendhal 
not a classic in the sense that he is dead a: 
his work and usefulness accomplished. © 
his work was never more aliy 
apposite, influential than it 
The psychological novel of today, « 


the contrary, 
more more 
how. 
it exists in the hands of its more accomplisly 
practitioners, is not greatly different, save 
a few minor from the 
Stendhal.” Stendhal has always occupied ai 
position among writers. In thi 
was admired by Gu« 

the, Balzac, Merime: 


respects, novels oi 


enviable 
nineteenth century he 





of European literature 
of the nineteenth cen- 
But 
Huneker es- 


tury ignores him. 
with the 
say inmind, the reader 
may approach Stend- 
hal’s books with some 
comprehension of the 
This 


is preliminary to re 


author's place. 


porting a new issue of 
The Chartreuse of Par 
ma in English transla- 
tion by Appleton’s. 
The printing is the 
translation by Lady 
Ma ry Loyd made 
about twenty years 
ago for a series of not- 
able classics edited by 


Edmund Gosse. An 
other 


WILLIAM 
BEEBE 


translation of 
the same book, to 
which the reader may 





Hugo, Zola, Bourget, 
Taine, Tolstoy and 
many more, while 
Huneker finds his in 
fluence in Nietzsche, 
Meredith, Henry 
James and even Edith 
Wharton. Today he 
wins not only friends, 
but champions. Two 
other important books 
by Stendhal, Red and 
Black and Love, have 
at various times been 
available in transla 
but the un- 
abridged translation 
now being prepared 
by Seott Moncreiff 
may well be expected 
to supersede all earlier 


tion, 


translations in English. 


Down Broadway with 








well look forward with 


WILLIAM 


eagerness, is being 
prepared by C.K. 
Scott Moncreiff, the able translator of 
Marcel Proust. The book probably will be 
issued this fall by Boni & Liveright. At the 
there is available in the series 
Blue Jade library (Knopf) the 
autobiography called The Life of 
Henri Brulard, written by Stendhal for his 
own amusement and published after his 
death. In the introduction Harry C. Block 
speaks of the tremendous chorus of apprecia- 


Naturalist 


same time 
known as the 


Curious 


tion that has come from critical quarters de- 
fact that readers at large rarely 
opened this book. It has been available in 
but this is the first time 
In view of 


spite the 


abridged translation, 
it has been translated in full. 
Stendhal’s pioneering work in the psycho 


a Pair of Mules 


BEEBE : 
Romance will never 


die, not even in Man- 
at least not so long as authors like 
Benefield behold New York through 
What more roman- 
than that 


author of Jungle Days. 


hattan, 
Barry 

re sy-colored spectacles. 
tic situation can anyone imagine 
which starts you well into The Chicken- 
Wagon Family, a novel by this author. Here 
we have the spectacle of Mr. Jean Paul Bap- 
tiste Yvonne Fippany, who made his living 
as a nomadic peddler in small towns, driving 
into New York City in the chicken-wagon, 
led by “‘the supercilious and entirely elegant 
little Spanish mules, Kit and Luce,” and 
holding the whole Fippany outfit—Mrs. Fip- 
pany, and Addie Amy Fippany, their daugh- 
ter, Breaksteel, the blue-and-black beagle 
hound puppy, and Jim Pickett, roving re- 








“Ceme you back te Mandalay” 









At last! This universal writer 
at a price for all 


TOU'VE thrilled to the mystic spell of the East in “The Road to Mandalay.” You've 
\ t your pulse lcken to tl martial swing of Fuzzy Wuzzy.” 


ft} 
of the 


Yes, you have tasted genius of Kipling. And perhaps you have asked, with 
of others, why it was not possible to obtain a uniform edition of Kipling at a 


s one inclusive edition published—the famous de luxe edition at $260.00 the set 
old out in a few weeks. 
hat of the book-lover of moderate means? He has hoped that some day his edition 
| appear. But who ever hoped for such a “miracle” as has actually taken place! 
re at last is the inclusive edition of Kipling —Kipling in the full sweep of his infinitely 
| genius—kKipling at a price within easy reach of all. And, wonder of wonders, not 
rdinary subscription set, manufactured to a po 
ing exactly the same contents as the $260 de 
, the same large, clear type. 


lar price—but in a superb edition, 
ixe edition! The same number of 





you hi ave the contents of the full twenty-six volumes, bound in the 


ip ite manner, two in one, at less than $1.15 per volume! 
pare ‘this with the price of the de luxe edition—$1o0 per volume. 


Kipling’s 8,000 Pages 


ata conan bargain! 
























a tre for 3 yur lit r ary! ight th nd pages of entertainment as 
S eA ian Nights ie mystery and intrigue of the gorgeous 
ex grandeur of the j More than 300 novels, short stories 
el ! More than 500 poer 
wanting mystery, there's ‘‘ The Mark f the Be t,”” proclaimed the 
t story of its k 1 in ir lar Scores i scor f pling 
just 1 I ver forget 
The 10 Wou id Be ing,’’ or “* The 
t cost or « il gl dly send you th iy 
prepaid, f free exa n N te the d y of 
ks; ri maroon bi may annette’ titles, id idl pag ges, heavy 
e, r ty] 
world-wide poy 1usual features of this ex n, 
aaa ae : wy a" Boece GARDEN CITY. NEW YORK 
ypeal ’ ng in at 


7 7. or my free inspection, please send the 
Mandalay Edition of Kipling, twenty 
six volumes, bound two-in-one, in pure ma- 
roon, with mounted titles and gold tops I 
if will return the books within a week, or else send 
you $20.50, cash in full, or only $3 first pay- 
ment and $3 monthly for nine months. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Dept. K-10810 


Garden City, NewYork | 9? _¢. Sissel 


City 







Mail the coupon for 
Free Examination 


Reference or Occupation 


f—] Check here if you want the rich le: ather binding and change 
tJ terms to $40.50 payable $4.50 first payment and $5 a month 
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THE PANCHATANTRA 
OF CH, 

4a eis A 

And + | i io 

Other fash, Fa 
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PUP LOLOL NF 
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Book ) 


N a city called Maiden's Delight lived a 
I king named Immortal-Power He had 
three sons who were supreme blockheads, 
so he summoned a wise Brahman and said, 
“Holy Sir, as a favor to me you must make 
these princes incomparable masters of the 
art of intelligent living.”’ 

So this Brahman, over two thousand years 
ago, somewhere itn the Vale of Kashmir, told 
the boys a series of tales that are among the 
great stories of all time 


The Panchatantra 


which means ‘“‘five books’’ in Sanskrit, has 
now for the first time been completely trans- 
lated into English, by Arthur W. Ryder, in a 
desire to retell these stories just as they were 
first told in India. Here is a collection that 
rivals the ‘“‘Arabian Nights’ of Haroun al 


Raschid. S4 


Gold’s Gloom 


is a smaller volume than The Panchatantra in 
which a number of representative tales have 
been gathered together in a_ particularly 
attractive binding. It is a handsome collection 
of some of the most captiy ating stories 1n the 
world $2 


Things Seen and Heard 
By Edgar J. Goodspeed 

An excursion of the distinguished trans- 
lator of the “‘American New Testament’’ 
into the realm of the personal essay. Mr 
Goodspeed writes, with charm and distinc- 
tion of style, of such things as ““The Life 
of Adventure,”” “The Week-Ender,"’ ‘‘The 
Spirits of our Sires,’’ and ‘‘Persons and 
Things.”” $2 


An Introduction to Spanish 
Literature 
By George T. Northup 

For the general reader, no less than for the 
student, Mr. Northup has opened the color- 
ful world of Spanish literature, showing it 
as a great pageant from the beginning of the 
epic and drama to the present generation of 
writers $3 


Tre University or CuicaGco Press 
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porter, who tells the tale. Originally MJ 
Fippany travelled alone through small tow: 
refusing to take root anywhere, and e\ 
after Mrs. Fippany joined him he held to | 
But when Addie grew old enouy 
for schooling, Mrs. Fippany insisted on « 
education in a city, and so her husband cho 
New York. Can't you see them comi: 
down Broadway, anxiously looking for 
place to camp, and finding none? Here 
both romance and tragedy, a well-flavor 
American tale, from the pen of a story-tell: 
who will be heard from. Until now he ha 
written some excellent short stories; this i 
I understand, his first novel. It will have « 
wide appeal, and it provides a temptin: 
morsel for a motion picture hero and heroine; 
no doubt we shall all see it in the films. (Th: 
Century Company.) 


course. 


The Blood Flows Warm in Italy 


Intensity, passion and dramatic situation 
continue to distinguish novels by living Ital 
ian writers. The book that bears the splen 
did title Life Begins Tomorrow is no excep 
tion. It brings again the thought that the 
Alps that lie between France and Italy divide 
not only nations but extreme differences of 
culture and expression. The author of this 
novel, Guido da Verga, is widely read in 
Italy. If other books by him have been 
translated I have not seen them. This book 
reminds me that the living Italian novelist is 
more akin to Spain than to Austria, Germany 
and France. He is just as good an analyst of 
psychology as the Austrian, but his work 
reads less like a case history. He studies 
the head, but never forgets the heart, and it 
is through intense emotions that his charac- 
ters express themselves. Moreover there is 
always a definite, logical adherence to plot. 
Life Begins Tomorrow tells the story of a 
scientist who falls in love with the wife of an 
invalid. By the slow administration of poi- 
son the invalid is put out of the way, to some 
extent at his own request. Now begins the 
working of conscience in the scientist, that 
is to say he feels the influence of a tradition 
of conduct to which he may be expected to 
succumb. But after an intense mental strug- 
gle he rises above what an older generation 
of writers would have called “his better self,” 
and justifies his acts to himself by an effort of 
his superior will. It would be idle to say 
that this does not develop intense situations, 
and an emotional crisis or two. American 
readers who find trials for murder their 
principal diet in newspaper pages, and who 
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t blest thing, wrote Lowel’. A necessary evil, a natural temptation, a desirable calamity, a domestic peril, a deadly 
fascination, and a painted ill, wrote St. Chrysosiom a thousand years ago 


Saints or Sinners 


When the Emperor Theophilus jestingly said to one 
of the beauties of his court, Womans the source of 
evil in the world! she quickly replied, Woman ts 
also the cause of much good! Both were right; Joan 
of Arc and other saintly and noble women come to 
mind at once as typical of ‘‘ earth’s noblest thing 
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who have been the cause of much good. In contrast 
ill” of the daughters of Aphrodite, such as the 
capricious Venus Victrix whose remarkable beauty 
over him was so great that sycophant courtiers 
who attended this favorite at her bath drank of its 
two women, remarkable as they are, are no more 
unusual than those of other saints and sinners who 
since the day of Eve. These stories are told ina 
series of copyrighted volumes by ten talented 
wry TTT TPIT CRILVICVICVILVILL ILI I) 
he Supreme Subject § “Che Perpetual Enigma; 
‘4 
a 3 
of Pit Interest g 
4 
5 3 . 
= and Mystery § 1] —and Baffling 
i Puls bie vin wid wis wis manana ig Sin wis vis ¥i9 Sie Bis Sis SOS Bid Sie BIA SiS Rie Sie BI) 
Historical and descriptive. Tells about the women of ancient Greece and Rome, of Europe and America, of the 
in a of the backward races in the far places, and curious social customs in times past and as they exist to-day. 
ng accounts of her emancipation, the development of her intellectuz al strength, her influence on the culture 
stinies of the human race; in short, presents her in all the complex relations in which she has been conspicuous, 
in dominates to-day. Her pre-eminence is undisputed. She is the motif of most discussions. A glance at our newspapers, 
s, and novels will show how great is the place she occupies in the thoughts of all, and how powerful is her influence for good or 
Messalina, Theodora, hn len of Troy, Poppza, Elizabeth of England, Catherine of Russia, and a few other proininent women 
s known about these well-known characters and nothing at all about thousands of other equally important women who in the 
idea of what manner of women they really were, what they did, or what they stood for. 
pages are necessary to make Cleopatra live before our eyes, to tellthe many strange and interesting things about her. And there 
ng n othing, they show us the faults of woman, it is only to accentuate the virtues—if they tell us how a Russian countess in winter 
r slowly poured over nude young girls in order to provide new statues for her gardens, they also tell us how Joan of Arc inspired the 
p, marriage, and divorce - all overthe world. We have interesting accounts of woman in the days of c ete and romance; among 
‘6 ee aid . os &s the Moors, Turks, Arabs, 
Vade by “The Tiffanys of Publishers” ts Hindocs, Chinese, and 
; b z : in the church, in 
Quality is the dominant note. The authors are of politics, in war, 
nal reputation; the illustrations are by artists of dis- 
famous as 
: patriots 
n and the volumes, size 54 x 8 x 14, are sumptu- 
bound in purple watered-silk finished cloth, — 
itari- 


we have ‘‘the deadly fascination and the painted 
enslaved a ruler of proud Castile and whose power 
waters in token of adulation. The stories of these 
have uplifted ordegraded men throughout the ages 
contemporary authors in 
Seductive, Fascinating, ; 
Her r oes in all Ages and all Lands on a scale never before attempted 
Show yoman as she is, noble and true or vicious and false; describes her as the helpmate or the toy of man, gives 
scribes the sociological changes that have taken place in her position through all the ages. 
ry relationship of life. Yet this great subject has never been adequately treated. Of course we know a little about Cleopatra, 
i all parts of the world have influenced the course of life, and these are only names and not women of flesh and blood, for few 
thousands of other women whose stories are just as interesting The authors have not hesitated to tell the whole truth. If while 
f France. Love, marriage, and divorce are of course the subjects of many interesting chapters. We read about the singular customs 
t vy The New York Herald characterizes the makers of these Japancee: and of woman 
in industry; or 
tinction and printed in tint. The type is new French 
; and: hu- 
lt. There are over 4000 fascinating pages. ate. 


ny 


nsattonal Saving in Price 
Onzinally published on Japan Vellum paper 
t S150.00 per set, these are now offered 

ss than the cost of ordinary novels. 
Never before have such books been offered 
tsolowa price. Avoid disappointment by 
ng one of these sets sent for inspection. 


500,000 Satisfied Customers 


ver fifty years we have satisfied half a 
m book-lovers. Why? Because our 
‘S are as represented. You decide only 
r five days’ inspection and consideration. 
ild anything be fairer ? Address 


RITTENHOUSE PRESS 
Rittrennouse Soq., Phila. 

You may send for inspection, charges pre- 
paid, the ro-vol. set of WOMAN, bound 
in purple cloth. I will return the set in 5 days or 
send you only §r as a first payment and 2 a month 
for 9 months 











Name 


H. M. 10-25 
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What is the Answer? 

















“TI forgive you,” * she whispered, * ‘and some day I hope anc ey. 
Simla widow will want you, and go after you, and get you.”’ 


Ten Million People 


have read the stirring novels of 
JAMES OLIVER 
CURWOOD 


During six successive years Curwood’s 
stories have been outstanding best 
sellers. What is the answer? It is 
to be found in his latest novel— 


The ANCIENT 
HIGHWAY 


—cA Story of High Hearts and the Open 
Roads of the Quebec Habitant Country 


URWOOD has a tremendous following 
because his unique story-telling genius 
sweeps his readers out of the artificialities of 
modern life back to the pulse-pounding glow 
of romance and adventure in Nature’s theater. 
long a dustless, winding road, lea ling 
ous forestlands, the readers of “The 
will find themselves in the brave r 
M isketeers, whirled into gigantic mie t with ‘the 
wilderness—caught breathlessly in the meshes of tragic 
schemes. But over all, the sky is t« — 1 with the tur- 
quoise of a woman’s eyes, and love, as 


always, writes its finis 


Any Bookstore Has It—Price $2.00 


Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, New York 








consume great quantities of detective 
will find the transition to the modern | 
easy and often pleasing. (E. P. Dutton | 


France Before and After the War 


Since the great War a number of 
books dealing with the continent hav 
reissued, with disappointing results. | 
we find that despite the announcement 
“this book has been revised,” very litth 
been done to the old plates. But F) 
from Sea to Sea, by Arthur Stanley R 
appears to have had the sort of revision 
makes it practically a new book. It 
tensely rich in description and informa 
and the old and the new has been seen | 
man with a discerning eve. But the cha 
of the last ten years have been so tren 
dous that the author has had to dev 
wholly new chapters, of which ‘Chat 
Thierry and Beyond” is an excellent 
ample. Thus, for instance, Mr. Riggs t 
of the scenes that greet the traveler of to: 
on the roads that lead out of Verdun: C| 
beside the main road, in the Ravin « 
Dame, is the Tranché« in Baionettes, whi 
170 French soldiers, rifles on their should 
bayonets fixed, were buried alive in th: 
trench. The explosion gave them not or 
sepulture but immortal fame. Nothing co 
be done by their comrades, in the heat of a 
Satanic combat, to dig them out. So the 
suffocated. To this day they stand firm 
there, their rifle muzzles and bayonets pro 
truding above the pitiless earth which 
humed them years ago. But an America: 
gift has reared above them a solid concret 
shelter or roof, close to the ground, to kee} 
off the corrosion of rain and storm, and on 
has to stoop low to see that rigid, ragged linn 
of steel which better than anything else gives 
visible expression to the war cry of Verdun 


Ils ne passeront pas!—* They shall not pass 
But as in most books on France, the fascinat 
ing chapters deal with Provence, the Riviera 
and the Pyrenees country. (Robt. M. Me 
Bride & Co.) 


Amy Lowell’s Last Poems 


This little book of poetry, What's O'Clock, 
by Amy Lowell, has an unusual interest for 
the many friends who mourn her passing, for 
it represents her better, perhaps, than the two 
volume John Keats. In this book are gath 
ered poems written during the four years that 
Miss Lowell was engaged on the latter work, 
and although they appeared in various maga 
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terally. Nine times 
have the Book you want 


can get it for you. 
You may order in per- wise naturally ! 
son, by mail, tele- 

1 ; phone, telegraph or 
cable. And, whether 
you are around the 
corner from us, or 
around the World 
from us—we will 


gladly send it to you. Booksellers to the World Ends, Leather Novel- 
" ties and Periodicals 
1 WEST 47th ST., NEW YORK 
! Phone: Bryant 5700 








Every Book 


mentioned in this Magazine 
can be obtained at Bren- 
tano’s—either at our New 
Store on 47th St., just west 
an seally Ot taken of Fifth Ave., 
a an ees Branch Store at 27th St. and - a eee 
Re SE Sane Fifth Ave. Mail orders, too Sees, you wil Gnd 





hh Branch Store—5th Avenue at 27th Street 
| 





Brentano Building 
or at our 


Just a few steps west 
Fortv-Seventh 


the splendid new 
Brentano Store. 
Besides its capacity 
of over one million 
Books, our New 
Store has Special 
Departments i Sta- 
tionery, Engraving, 
Desk Sets, Book 
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~ Fo” OF ANNAM @ 


ms : By Cl. Chivas Baron J 


eep = Authorized translation fromthe French 88 
! ~ 


on i By Faith Chipperfield 


* Three stories of rare love and sac- *§ 


. ~~ rifice—even to the extent of a #5 

woman seeking a second wife for 333 

st her adoring and adored husband 44 

rer 8 ‘J 

“ * because she failed to bear him {ss 

‘ 5 children—in a setting of languor- ES 

l ous dreams and exotic beauty, told = #9 

“~ ina style that won for the author #3 

% a place in the French Academy. = 

ty 9233 

| At All Booksellers 2 
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The-Copleu Prints 


Fine Art Reproductions of 
DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN ART 


For 30 years a hall-mark of good taste in pictures 


for Gifts, your Home, and Schools 
One can live without art—but not so weil 
Extensive choice 
of subjects, 
including 
ABBEY’S 
HOLY GRAIL 
depicting the 
Triumph of Right 
Over Evil 


Prices from $2.00 
to $100.00 


Pictures forevery 
room in your 
house 





THE HOOPLE RACE, BY EVA ROOS 


WE SEND PRINTS ON APPROVAL 
Send 25c for Illustrated Catalogue 


(Send Money Order or Stamps—-NOT COIN) 
Practically a little Handbook of American Art 


ALSO YOUR OLD FAMILY PORTRAITS 
done privately in the Copley Prints from old daguerreotypes, 
faded photographs, tintypes, snapshots, etc. Unique gifts to 
your relatives. Also portraits on canvas. Originals restored 
Above picture ts from a Copley Print copyright by 
CURTIS & CAMERON, 148 Harcourt Street, BOSTON 


Salesroom: Pierce Bullding, opposite Public Library 
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olonor 


by GLEN B. WINSHIP 


A thrilling story of adventure and 
of things that matter most in life. 


A multimillionaire forms a new re- 
public to save his sister from fortune- 
hunters and to find a solution for 
the marriage problem. 


VOLONOR makes a Direct Appeal 
to Puritans and Impuritans; Social- 
Mothers 
and Old Maids; Woman-haters and 


ists and Individualists; 


Flirts; Scientists and Hod-Carriers. 


$2.00 


THOMAS SELTZER 
Publisher 
5 West 50th Street 
New York 




















Harcourt, Brace & Co. 











Keyserling’s 
The Travel Diary 
of a Philosopher 


“A profound and original book.’’—Dean Inge. 


3d printing—2 vols., $10.00 


eM. R. Werner's 
Bri gham 
Young 


“No more brilliant biography has appeared on 
this side of the Atlantic in our generation.” 
—Saturday Review. 


3d printing—$ 5.00 





383 Madison Avenue, New York 
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zines, they are richly autobiograp! 
Moreover, some of them, like the oft-qu 
**Lilaes,” reflect the settings with which ° 
Lowell was most familiar and are more « 
acteristic than her writings after the Chi 
manner. The lilac, to Miss Lowell, is * 1: 
the soil of New England,” and she adds 


Lilac in me because I am New Englan: 
Because my roots are in it, 

Because my leaves are of it, 

Because my flowers are for it, 
Because it is my country 

And I speak to it of itself 

And sing to it with my own voice, 
Since certainly it is mine. 


In this book is contained, also, “T! 
Sisters,” in which Miss Lowell considers ¢| 
common kinship of women who write poet 

“we're a queer lot,” she says: 


Why are we 
Already mother-creatures, double-bearin 
With matrices in body and in brain? 


And after chatting about Sapho and Mrs. 
Browning and her attitude toward them and 
their art, Miss Lowell expresses the hope 


that possibly some day 
Some other woman with an itch for writin; 
May turn to me as I have turned to you 
And chat with me a brief few minutesas 


Here we have “To Carl Sandburg”—‘‘a 
man who lives in a house with a pear-tree 
before the door”; “East, West, North and 
South of A Man,” the poem that opens the 
book; “*The Vow,” “Eleonora Duse,” and 
twenty-four Hokku, and several poems about 
Keats, as well as other poems already fa 
miliar to her readers, each, however, char 
acteristic of her manner and many contain- 
ing beautiful lines and concepts. 


A Compact Textbook on the One-Act Play 


Ever since the Abbey players demonstrated 
what could be done with the Irish one-act 
play overadecadeago, countless one-act plays 
have been written and produced. They have 
become especially popular because their brev- 
ity suited the needs of small theaters, pro- 
grams, one-idea men and authors who could 
not get past the third act. The fact that 
Frank Shay has edited, compiled and pub- 
lished more one-act plays than any living 
man made me think that he used to read 

















t} o during his lunch-hour. As the number 
»! vuthors of one-act plays increases it is 
o: _» logical that books on the construction of 
{| one-act play should follow. So we have 
}) ‘ting the One-Act Play, written by a com- 
nt lecturer on the subject, Harold N. 
lebrand, assistant professor of English at 
University of Illinois. This book is very 
cally arranged, and has the virtue of 
cl) arness; the author draws on contemporary 
p!.vs and characters for his illustrations. It 
) seems to me that he avoids the hyper- 
cr Heal attitude toward play-making that so 
‘n characterizes the scholarly critic, and 
that many of his suggestions are practical. 
lie best thing one can say for the book is 
that it won’t hurt the budding playwright. 
I! performs another service: it is useful to 
those who study the one-act play with a view 
of understanding its problems and technique. 
Great playwrights, like great novelists, are 
ot made by textbooks. They can learn 
something from texts, yes, but the best we 
can ask is that texts give them a hint here 
and there, without diverting them. The 
critic, interpreter and teacher invariably 
Huild on models and come after the achieve- 
ment. Itis a rare critic who can say: “This 
is how the great play will be written.” The 
hest he can do is to say: ** This is how it was 
done. 


Another Book on the Great Victorians 

Dickens and Thackeray are invoked so 
often by writers and lecturers that some of 
us may be pardoned if we are caught yawn- 
ing in public, for much of the discussion deals 
with outworn themes and runs in deep 
srooves and ruts. Occasionally a man brings 
fresh comment and presents his discussion in 
an interesting manner—this is the case with 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, whose lectures at 
the University of Cambridge have been 
gathered in a book called Charles Dickens and 
Other Victorians. (Putnam.) Sir Arthur re- 
calls that the young men who sit before him 
are hearing for the first time much that he 
has to say, and this knowledge makes him 
explicit and entertaining; the wit that he 
culls from everywhere and sprinkles about 
in his discourse, and which no doubt served 
to keep the “young gentlemen” awake, per- 
forms a similar service for the reader. His 
style is frankly conversational, and at times 
glib, but it is never cheap, and while he has 
the journalist’s sense for discovering the 
rich human nuggets and presenting them 
entertainingly, he is still the scholar. The 
high spots in Dickens’ technique, the “key- 
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“4n interpreter of God 
in terms of MODERN 


life” — 
Harry Emerson 


FOSDICK 


F YOU are reading Dr. 

Fosdick’s articles in Har- 
PER’S, it will not surprise you 
to know that his books have 
been translated into over a 
dozen languages, and each 
book as issued rivals the best 
selling novels in its sale. Ask 
for them in your own book- 
shop, or let us send them by 
mail. 


Twelve Tests of Character. 1.50 
Modern Use of the Bible _ 1.60 
Christianity and Progress. 1.50 


Meaning of Prayer........ 1.15 
Meaning of Faith......... 1.35 
Meaning of Service........ 1.25 
Manhood of the Master... 1.15 
Second Mile........ <i .70 


Assurance of Immortality. 1.00 


ems. 6 8 Pat. Ore. 


Association Press®eaend 


347 Madison Ave. VW 
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“ZATTHU | 


A Tale of Ancient Galilee 

















By Edmund Hamilton Sears 














HIS thrilling novel should 
































il be read by every well-edu- 
|| cated lover of good literature. 
| | It gives a wonderful picture of 
| human life when the conditions 








of empire and religion were 

confronted by the most serious 
||| climax experienced at any time 
| during the history of mankind. 
| This novel takes rank with the 
\|| great works of historical fiction 
| by such masters as Bulwer- 
||| Lytton and Sir Walter Scott. 















































$2.00 at all Book Stores 
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The Cornhill Publishing Co. 











Boston, Massachusetts 
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Genius @ Disaster 
by Jeannette Marks 














In this series of biographies the author dis- | 
cusses Poe, De Quincey, Coleridge, and others 
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b| who did their work under the effect of 
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| A Virgin Heart | 
by Remy de Gourmont 
Translated by Aldous Huxley J 
| 1} 
“al Remy de Gourmont’s masterpiece i} 
$2.50 || 
| Gambrinus J 
if And Other Stories | | 
: by Alexandre Kuprin | 
| 1} The author of Sulamith and Yama_ has id 
p| written five stories that will live IN 
$2.00 
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secrets” of Thackeray, the relation of | 
authors to their Victorian age, Disraeli, 
Gaskel!, Trollope—these are his subj 
“We shall see Trollope reanimated,” 
Sir Arthur, reminding us that “the exper 
and artificial vogue of the three-vol) 
novel did wonders for Trollope in one gern: 
tion, to kill him for another.” 


Manon Lescaut in a New Translation 


George Dunning Gribble has written 
informing sketch of the Abbé Prévost ; 
his undying story of Manon Lescaut for { 
new edition of this tale offered in the Bros 
way translations. It is interesting to le: 
that the Abbé Prévost wrote from 150 to 20 
books, of which only two or three are rea 
nowadays in France, and only one |}; 
achieved immortality. Yet that is som 
thing, for many an author lives by one boo 
alone. Manon’s popularity continues, 1 
only as a story but as an opera, set to mus 
by Massenet and Puccini. Following D 
Maupassant’s suggestion that Manon is “th: 
arch-type, mother of a new line,” Mr. Gribb|: 
attempts a family tree of the “‘ Manoneides, 
crediting to the legitimate branch Philine in 
“Wilhelm Meister,” Alfred de Musset’s 
* Bernerette,” and the women of Murger’s 
“La Vie de Boheme,” 1nd on the illegitimat 
side “La Dame au. Camelias,”” Daudet’s 
Sapho, Du Maurier’s Trilby and the rest 
He might as well have traced Manon’s an 
cestry, for she has always been with us. For 
our day, the most interesting passages in this 
memoir deal with the attempts at various 
times to discredit the Abbé’s tale on the 
grounds of morality. Manon has fortu 
nately survived her times and her detractors; 
in fact, via the opera, she has become rigidly 
conventional, as standardized as the Christ 
mas tree. This iY ok is called The History of 
Manon Lescaut and the Chevalier des Grieux, 
by L’ Abbé Prévost. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


An Admirer of Thomas Boyd 


One of the men who is interested in the lit 
erary future of Thomas Boyd is Perley C. 
Perkins of the department of English at Mid- 
dlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. He writes: 
“For some time I have been much interested 
in the work of Thomas Boyd. Having lived 
through the life he describes in Through the 
Wheat, I am fully aware of its remarkably 
truthful portrayal; he has a power of repro- 
ducing sensations which I seldom meet with 
in my reading. Recently it was my fortu- 
nate privilege to meet and talk with Mr. 
Boyd, but while delightful in every sense of 
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"Consult the 
“Supreme cAuthority” 


whenever you want to know the meaning, 
use, spelling, or pronunciation of a word— 
whenever you want tosecure facts about 
some character in literature or life, some 
historical event, some geographical point 

whenever you need to verify some detail 
of science, art, industry, or other subject. 


You will find 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Merriam Webster 


a whole library in one volume, answering 
your questions about words, people, places. 
In its 2,700 pages are 451,000 entries, in- 
cluding 407,000 vocabulary terms, 32,000 geo- 
graphical subjects, 12,000 biographical entries, 
100 valuable tables, 6,000 illustrations. 


Constantly Improved and Kept Up 
to Date. it 1924. Thousands 
of New Words such as audio-frequency 
vitamin, paravane. New Gazetteer entries 
like Kenya, Vimy, Hejaz. New Biographical 
entries like Pershing, Hoover, Galli-Curci. 
Cross Word Puzzle workers should be equipped 


with Webster’s New International for it is used as 
the authority by puzzle editors. 


FREE —1£ You Send the Coupon 


Sample page of New Words, specimen pages on 
Regular and India papers, booklet, ““You Are the 
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Springfield Mass. 
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G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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new words, specimen pages of Webster's New Inter- 
national Dictionary on Regular and India papers, 
booklet, “You Are the Jury" and set of pocket maps. 
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conversational merit, he was, of course, 
modest to tell me much about himself 6: 
work. It seems to me there has been 
little from the human interest point of \ 

of the former soldier readers included in 
reviews regarding the author of these stir: 
interpretations of war life.” Mr. Perkin. 
not alone in his admiration of Boyd’s abil 
to write down the War as the men saw it 

is a good thing to know that the membe: 
the English department of a college has t 
viewpoint, for no doubt it will creep into | 
classroom work. Two books by Boyd g) 
the portrayal of which Mr. Perkins spea} 
Through the Wheat, which has been wick 
read but deserves to be remembered on sj» 
cial reading lists the year around, and Poi) 
of Honor, a book published last spring, 
which the author collected the short storic 
on war themes that he has been writing thi 
last few years. Many of these are excellent 
all show his candor, his direct style, and his 
capacity for handling emotion vividly, bu 
with restraint. He is, as Mr. Perkins su; 
gests, self-effacing; one does not hear stories 
about him, but about his books. That is as 
it should be. 


An Armful of New Books 

There is always an interest in books dealing 
with biblical times. The most recent story 
of this character is Zatthu, by Edmund Ham 
ilton Sears, a tale of ancient Galilee in the 
days of Christ. The author knows his back 
ground and convinces the reader. (Corn 
hill.) Johanna Spyri’s contribution to 
the happiness of children has been felt far 
beyond her own country, Switzerland, and 
every year thousands of American children 
become acquainted with her books. She 
died as long ago as 1901, in Zurich, according 
to a little sketch of her life, Johanna Spyri's 
Childhood, written by Anna Ulrich, an inti 
mate friend. Heidi was her first long story 
and it was instantly successful. “It is said 
that no German child’s Christmas is com- 
plete without another book by the author of 
Heidi. She has become an institution.” This 
might almost be said of her popularity in the 
United States. (Crowell.) The School 
Theatre, by Roy Mitchell, with an introduc- 
tion by Joseph T. Shipley (Brentano's), 
seems a practical book for teachers and others 
who prepare plays for presentation by chil- 
dren. The manner of constructing a theater 
is discussed, with practical plans, and a list 
of plays is given. A result of the interest 
aroused by camps for children is to be seen 
in the publication of The Young People’s 
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“We pay him $100 a week” 


AY he’s worth every cent of it. Came 
here several years ago asking for a job. 
He got just that—a small job at a small salary. 

‘Then I forgot about him—hardly knew he 
was on the payroll until one day I got a letter 
from the International Correspondence Schools 
telling me that Thomas A. Andrews had en- 
rolled for a course and had received a mark 
98 for his first lesson. 


_ 


‘There’s a man worth watching,’ I said to 
myself, so I began to keep tabs on his work. 
retty soon he began coming to me with 
iggestions. I could almost see him growing. 


a 
Uv 


D 


‘Somehow, he was the first man I thought 
of whenever there was a position open. And 
he always made good because he was always 
reparing himself for the job ahead. We pay 
him $100 a week now and he’s going to be 
earning even a larger salary some day. I 
wish we had more men like him.” 


—_ 





} OW do you stand when your employer checks 
up his men for promotion? Does he think 
f you? Is there really any reason why you should 

selected ? 

Ask yourself these questions fairly. You must 
ice them if you expect advancement and more 
oney. For now, more than ever, the big jobs 
ire going to men with special training. 


There is an easy, fascinating way for you to get 
this special training right at home in spare time. 
One hour a day, spent with the I. C.S. in the quiet 
of your own home, will bring you more money, 
more comforts, more pleasure, all 
that success means. 

Don’t let another priceless hour 
of spare time go to waste! With- 
out cost or obligation, let us prove 
that we can help you. Mark and 
mail this coupon now. 





INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 4808-B, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation, please tell me how I can qualify for 
the position or in the subject before which I have marked an X: 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 

[) Business Management Salesmanship 

Industrial Management Advertising 
P)rersonnet Organization Better Letters 

Traffic Management Show Card Lettering 
Business Law Stenography and Typing 
PRanking and Banking Law Business Engli 
Accountancy (including C.P.A.) Civil Service 


} Nicholson Cost Accounting Railway Mail Clerk 


|} Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 
(] Private Secretary High School Subjects 
[j Spanish French Ci Mustrating Cartooning 


TECHNICAL AND eee COURSES 
Electrical Engineering Are 
Electric Lighting 
[} Mechanical Engineer 
Jj Mechanical Draftsman 
J Machine Shop Practice 
J Railroad Positions 


Archinerte’ Blueprints 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 


jGas Engine Operating Chemistry ( Pharmacy 
Civil Engineer k 
[]Surveying and Mapping 
C) Metallurgy 

Steam Engineering 
Radio 


Automobile Wor 
Airplane Engines 

] Navigation 
Agriculture and Poultry 
Mathematics 








CRUD. ovecesececccccesvasscecoosensvevectebenssss or AREBD.....-sccceveenservecsuosnessecseenecee 


Occupation 
Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon ‘to the "Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada. 
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Among the New Books 


Cook Book for Home and Camp, by In 
A thrilling experience is waiting = MeFee. Ever since children turned 
for all who send for this book from the domestic arts in the home, al! 
of devices have been used to interest 
in the homely virtues. If this book can 
girls to cook something really edible, wel! 
good, (Crowell.) 


The Pulitzer Prizes 


That there is a widespread interest 11 
Pulitzer awards is shown by continued 
quiries about them. Thus, in the lette: 
ceived this month, two correspondents 
for information—Miss Mattie Ingalslx 
Lincoln, Neb.,and Miss ¢ ‘harlotte Carpen! 
of Oak Bluffs, Mass. The prizes are award 
annually at Columbia University, which 
points the committees that judge the wo 
for the mailing of the coupon of the contestants. Presumably our cor 
spondents are interested primarily in tho 
“N” I don’t read many good books; don’t prizes relating to books. The prize for t 
feel much inclined for heavy reading American novel “which shall best pres 
the wholesome atmosphere of American | 
and the highest standard of American ma 
ners and manhood” is $1,000, and has be: 
«warded in the past to Ernest Poole, Boot 
Tarkington (twice), Edith Wharton, Will 
Cather, Margaret Wilson and Edna Ferber 
An award of $2,000 is given for the best boo! 
on the history of the United States; $1,000 
for the best biography teaching patriotic an: 
unselfish services to the people; $1,000 for a: 
original American play performed in Ne\ 
York; $1,000. for the best book of verse by. 
an American author. There are also award 


after a hard day at the office.” 


Ar 
1 


for excellence in newspaper work. A com 

“Just What I Have Always Wanted!” plete list of awards in the past will be found 

nds now f this plan. The selections fall or in the New York World Almanac. It is cus 

Oe ee ee a ee tomary to bring to the attention of the com 

mittees books deemed worthy of the prize, 

beer a _ _—. oe oe but further than that the bodies that fix the 

: wines f oo ling. awards have no contact with the public, it 

ot ie 3 ky eee Ranges Shin enc being understood that they will endeavor to 
t tir seek out all available works. 
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NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC., Dept. lites 
Garden City, New York 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. Y-10810 Information 


Garden City, New York 


Please, send mie the “Daily Reading Guide.” About Books 


1) pas ind 


You can obtain from all publishers com- 
plete information regarding their books and 
authors. If there are any additional questions 
you might desire to ask, feel perfectly free to 
write to Mr. Harry Hansen, care of HARPER'S 
MaGAZINE, 49 East 33rd Street, New York. 


Mention of Harper's Magazine is the best introduction to our advertisers 
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AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


By HARRY HANSEN 


Literary Editor of the Chicago Daily News 
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BS NBR BN AUTHOR'S good nature 
2 WEE rarely gets into books. 


The more serious he is, 
the more he feels called 
upon to analyze and 
dissect his age. To 
write just for the fun of 
it, and for the joy of 
the reader, seems difficult to attain in these 
United States. Perhaps that is one reason 
why A. Edward Newton's new book, The 
Greatest. Book in the-World, is so welcome. 
This quiet and unpretending bibliophile, who 
reads his books and thumbs his prints in his 
Philadelphia library, sees more fun than 
folly in the human comedy. He writes like 
a man who loved books and the world. But 
let me not confuse him with the professional 
optimist. He has none of that. He is aware 
of what the world suffers from, and he is not 
going to add to it. He is one of the few col- 
lectors of beautiful and ancient books who 
knows what’s inside of them, and he writes 
with understanding of the eighteenth century 
and its picturesque London. The title of his 
book refers to the Bible, but he has no ser- 
mons to offer. This chapter is rather a story 
of the many editions of the Bible—the rare 
and extraordinary books that a collector 
loves. This disposed of, Mr. Newton is off 
and away. He rambles through Fleet Street, 
turns in at Wine Office Court, and visits Dr. 
Samuel Johnson’s old house in Gough Square, 
where the doctor wrote the dictionary. He 
plans books for its walls—Sterne, Fielding, 
Dickens and Dumas—but “not a Russian 
among them, thank God!’ He fits up the 
powder closet so that it may be stocked with 


well-filled bottles rather than guns. He 
describes the dining room, and the joys of a 
fine roast. Again he crosses the Thames and 
hunts out the Old Vic, and in this odorifer- 
ous atmosphere views Shakespeare played 
as written, by a company which has made 
this ancient theater famous for its repertory. 
In his native Philadelphia Mr. Newton is 
thoroughly at home, and his strictures on its 
statues and some of its habits are amusing 
and proper; thence he takes his reader to 
Valley Forge, and in a memorable paper 
describes the building of the Washington 
Memorial chapel, erected through the efforts 
of Dr. Burk, the rector, who has given his 
life to realizing his dream. The old-fashioned 
music halls of London come in for deserip- 
tion, and Mr. Newton, viewing life from a 
secure middle age and third row center, 
laments the passing of the older comedians. 
Mr. Newton is an admirer of Gilbert and 
Sullivan; he has followed their operas since 
they were first given in Philadelphia, and 
has seen some of them many times. Small 
wonder then that he gloats in reminiscence, 
telling his son of the good old days, and 
amusingly characterizing the actors and 
their roles. The reader may be sure that 
the “other papers” of Mr. Newton’s title 
are happily chosen; for myself, I can think 
of no book more fortunately put together 
to serve as a gift book for the holidays. 


(Little, Brown & Co.) 


The Ancient Cliff-Dwellers of America 


Over twenty years ago Charles F. Lummis 
wrote an informing and interesting book on 
the American Southwest, called Some Strange 
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JOAN OF ARC — MAID OF FRANCE 
by Albert Bigelow Paine 


This is more than a mere biography of Joan of Arc. 


It is Joan herselfi—Joan as seen by her playmates, 


her comrades in battle, her judges, those who went with her to the stake, by the testimony and letters of 


Joan herself. 
led a nation’s armies. 


CALVIN COOLIDGE: THE MAN 
WHO IS PRESIDENT 


by William Allen White 


Mr. White, himself a country-town man, 
lidge’s story and presents his picture wkh a sympa- 
thetic understanding which is most convincing. 
indulges in no eulogies and presents what he considers 
Coolidge’s weaknesses as well as his strong points. 


The result is an honest and interesting portrait of | 


the man and the President. $3.50 


tells Coo- | 


He | 


It is the first authoritative story in English of the peasant girl of France who at seventeen 
Unknown in January, in July she crowned a king. 


Two volumes, $10.00 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF THOMAS JEFFERSON 


by Francis W. Hirst © 


The first English biography of Thomas Jefferson. $5.00 


THE LETTERS OF 
SIR WALTER RALEIGH 
Edited by Lady Raleigh 


“Utters the convictions of a genuine enthusiast for 
literature.""—Blackwood’s Magazine. In two volumes 
Illustrated. $7.50 





FICTION 





CHRISTINA ALBERTA’S FATHER 


A new novel 


by H. G. Wells 


As Mr. Wells tells it, this story is both diverting and touching. There is a mystery about Christina Alberta, 


too, which adds to the excitement, and altogether “Christina Alberta’s Father,”’ 


satire, its picture of Christina's attempts at a free 
return to the author's early manner in “Kipps” and 
his readers. 


The last work of 


JAMES LANE ALLEN 
The Landmark 


This new volume of short stories contains ‘‘The Land- 
mark,"’ a never before printed story and the last work 
of its much loved author. None of the other stories 
have ever appeared in book form. $2.50 


ERNESTINE SOPHIE 
by Sophia Cleugh 


Another piquant, wide-awake heroine dominates this 
second novel by Mrs. Cleugh, as Matilda, full of sur- 
prises, dominated the first. Ernestine Sophie is keen- 
witted and independent with all her charm, and she 
handles a revolution and a suitor with equal aplomb. 

$2.00 


THE VIRTUOUS HUSBAND 
by Freeman Tilden 


“More than a good and absorbing story: It is a book 
full of significance and value.”"—Wm. Lyon Phelps. 
“An excellent book that is one hundred per cent human 
in its appeal.""—Boston Transcript. $2.50 


with its humor, its flashes of 
life among the Greenwich Villagers of London, is a 
“Mr. Polly’’ which will be greeted with pleasure by 

$2.50 


By the author of R. U. R. 
KRAKATIT 
by Karl Capek 


The author of the stage success R. U. R. has written 


a weird novel of underworld intrigue and adventure 
which is probably destined to become as famous as 
his play. $2.50 
MY TOWER IN DESMOND 
by S. R. Lysaght 


Adventure and beauty combined in an interesting and 





* unsympathetic grandmother, 


exciting story of the Boer War, the Gallipoli and the 
Easter Rebellion. It is a story full of human interest. 


$2.50 
THE HUNTER’S MOON 
by Ernest Poole 


Little Amory Barnes and his scholar-tramp grand- 
father plan their “get-away”. from the sordidness of 
an unhappy home life to the delights of a ranch in 

ew Mexico. It is the appealing tale of an imag- 
inative lad who is keenly affected and hurt by the 
quarreling of unhappy parents and the tyranny of an 
Probable price, $2.00 


Prices subject to change on publication 
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MACMILLAN FALL Books 





POETRY AND DRAMA 





THE TRIAL OF JESUS 
by John Masefield 


Mr. Masefield presents in this play the closing scenes of Jesus’ life—the betrayal by Judas in the garden, 
the examination by the priests, by Pilate, and by King Herod, and the passing of the sentence of death. 

While he tells the story with great dignity and often uses the very words of the New Testament, he 
has amplified it in such a way as to give it the vividness of a present tragedy instead of the softened 


impressiveness of an historical event. 


COLLECTED WORKS OF 
JOHN MASEFIELD 


| of Mr. Masefield’s work, excepting his novels and 
rt stories, is brought together in these four volumes. 
$3.50 each volume 


VACHEL LINDSAY 


Collected Poems 


Mr. Lindsay himself .has illustrated this new edition 
{ his “Collected Poems” with many characteristic 
awings. He has also written a new introduction for 

the volume, and has added new poems. $3.50 


R. M. ADAMS 
Rude Rural Rhymes 


The author of these “Rural Rhymes” whimsically 
brackets himself with Shakespeare. -He is “‘full of wise 
saws and modern instances,” spiced moreover with 
homely wit and philosophy. $2.00 


“sy 





$1.75 


EDGAR LEE MASTERS 


Selected Poems 


Mr. Masters himself selected from among all his pub- 
lished verse the poems he wished included in this one 
representative volume. $3. 


MARGUERITE WILKINSON 
Yule Fire, An Anthology 


The sweet homeliness of the early carols and the 
reverent insight of the best modern lyrics make this 
a book to be cherished. Illustrated. $2.50 


JOHN G. NEIHARDT 
The Song of the Indian Wars 


This new poem by Mr. Neihardt carries on his epic 
which was begun in “The Song of Three Friends” and 
“The Song of Hugh Glass.” 

Illustrated by Allen T. True. $2.25 





GENERAL 





ETCHERS AND ETCHING 


Chapters in the History of the Art, Together with 
Technical Explanations of Modern Artistic Methods 


by Joseph Pennell 
“Mr. Pennell’s book, designed for the collector as 
well as the student, is a beautiful piece of book-mak- 
ing; the reproductions of the etchings are much finer 
than those commonly to be met with.’”’-—The Nation. 
New and cheaper edition. Revised and with a new 
Preface, Illustrated, $10,00 


HOOKED RUGS AND HOW 
TO MAKE THEM 
by Anna M. Laise Phillips 


Mrs. Phillips tells how she first became interested in 
hooked rugs. Then come very practical chapters on 
how to make them. $2.00 


THE LITTLE WORLD 
by Stella Benson 


Stella Benson writes about places and people in Amer- 
ica, Japan, China and India, including a vivid account 
of her wedding journey across “the States” in a 
Ford. $2.50 





THE PERMANENT COURT OF 
INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


by Antonio S. de Bustamante 
Judge of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
A story of the creation, organization, and work of 
the World Court by one of the Judges of the ya 


itself. 
SCIENCE AND THE 
MODERN WORLD 
by A. N. Whitehead 


“Science and the Modern World” is an amplification 
of a course of Lowell Lectures delivered by the author 
in February, 1925, and now first published. The book 
is thus an attempt to lay the foundations of a cos- 
mology which shall be in close relation to the actual 
thought of the present age both on its scientific and 
its religious sides. $4.00 


THE TRAGEDY OF WASTE 
by Stuart Chase 


Mr. Chase shows by a great wealth of concrete exam- 
ples that our industrial speed, our salesmanship, our 
pep is terrific, but we gain slowly, if at all in the 
achievement of real human wants supplied. $2.50 


Prices subject to change on publication 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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Among the New Books " 


The first edition 
was soon exhausted and more were printed, 
while in the libraries the copies were continu- 
ally being worn out by eager readers. Just 
a few weeks ago Mr. Lummis gave to the 
world his Mesa, Canton and Pueblo, which 


Corners of Our Country. 


started out as a revision of the former work 
when he first tackled it, but developed into 
For 


Mr. Lummis has lived very close to his sub- 


a new and even more fascinating book. 


ject and has found so much that holds the 
investigator spellbound that I value his 
book as one of the most interesting travel 
stories of years. It 


has so many virtues 


beyond mere travel 
and exploration—it 
deals with a part of 
our country that few 
of us who live east of 
the Mississippi River 
know anything about; 
it discusses ethnology 
and archeology that 
antedate the Spanish 
explorers. Moreover, 
it is an accurate guide 
book. We 
to Egypt and 
view the remains of 
a civilization that has 
long passed from the 
face of the earth, but 
in the 
Southwest 


may go 


now 


American 
linger a 
people who are with- 
doubt the 
descendants of the 
Indians built A 
the pueblo cities 
along the cliffs of New 
Mexico and Arizona. 
There are one million square miles in this 
territory, and Mr. Lummis has been over all 
of it. Forty years ago, just out of Harvard, he 
walked to California, for fun. It is a danger- 
walking to California, for few 
Mr. Lummis made his home in Los 


out 


Ww ho 


ous pastime 
return. 
Angeles, but the mesa country held him, and 
again and again he explored the ancient 
lands. He recounts the legends of the 
ancient Franciscans and points to the ruins 
of churches and monasteries that have been 
unused since 1670; he describes Inscription 
Rock, on which explorers and travelers have 
placed their names since 1540 or thereabout 

located in a remote corner of western New 
Mexico, near the Zuni canyon, he describes 


EDWARD NEWTON 


Author of The Greatest Book in the World and Other 
Papers 


ancient pueblos, still existing much as thei: 
owners left them, and communal houses fa: 
up on the sides of cliffs, with their ceremonia| 
rooms, their hearths and granaries. He i 
lates the tale of the enchanted mesa, onc 
inhabited by Indian folk, whose remains hy 
found on the top of the plateau; he explores 
the petrified forest of Arizona; he describes 
the remarkable discoveries in “the strangest 
trap in the world,” a lake of asphalt within 
the limits of Los Angeles, where animals, 
coming to drink, were mired and gradually 
sank beneath the piteh—from which science 
has since removed six 
hundred and_ thirty 
saber-toothed tigers 
with ten-inch canine 
teeth, seventeen im 
perial elephants, 
seven mastodons, 
thirty-nine camels, 
and innumerable 
other animals 
extinct, many whose 
not 
But 
this is not solely the 
record of an old ar- 


now 
existence was 
ven suspected. 


cheologist, exploring 
among ruins. He has 
an eye for living 
things, for human 
beings and their ways, 
so that in these chap- 
ters we also get 
glimpses of the 
Indians of today, 
their ways of life, 
their making of pot- 
tery, their strange 
tribal ways and cere- 
monies. I have given 
this summary in the hope of communicating 
to the reader some of my enthusiasm for this 
hook, for I consider it one of the two or three 
books of the season that will be generally 
acceptable as gifts. Americans cannot fail 
to be interested in this story of an American 
fairyland, and they will thank Mr. Lummis 
not only for his patriotism but for his ready 
sympathy with his story and his care to 
make everything he describes and discusses 
clear to the reader. Mesa, Cation and 
Pueblo is a book that has made me want to 
pack a bag and take immediate passage for 
the glorious Southwest—and leave book 
reviewing to hardier souls. (The Century 
Co.) 
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onial j THE GREATEST BOOK IN THE 

st 4 WORLD ~— and Other Papers 

oh { By A. EDWARD NEWTON 

_ r “Only the leisurely can write such comfortable, elegant 
a Ny and graceful chats about men and books and things as 
8 ty I A. Edward Newton has written in this work that is 
ay | | bound to become the most acceptable gift book of the 
os | fall, “The Greatest Book inthe World’. Rememberthat 
id { when you are puzzled. It appeals to male and female of 
a | uncertain as well as tender ages and all the years be- 
an tween. You have merely toask for “The Greatest Book in 


the World’... — Harry Hansen in the Chicago Daily News. 
With eighty illustrations, largely from the author's collection. 
An “Atlantic Monthly Press Publication.” Second printing. $5.00 


JOHN S. SARGENT: HIS LIFE AND WORK 
By WILLIAM HOWE DOWNES 


The former art editor of The Boston Transcript describes entertainingly the long and eventful 

career of this world-famous artist, whose paintings commanded fabulous prices at the recent 

salein London. The volume contains a practically complete catalogueof Sargent’s works and 

42 halftone reproductions of his paintings. $8.00 
THE TRUE STEVENSON: A STUDY IN CLARIFICATION 
By GEORGE S. HELLMAN 


In this volume the famous Stevensonian collector reveals Stevenson as he actually existed. 
The book contains hitherto unpublished letters and poems of Stevenson and is illustrated with 
drawings, facsimiles of manuscripts, etc. Regular edition, $3.50 
Special uncut edition of 250 autographed copies, with additional facsimiles, $6.50 

THE PRESENT ECONOMIC REVOLUTION IN THE 
UNITED STATES By THOMAS NIXON CARVER 


*‘Far more fascinating than the visions of romantic commonwealths depicted by William 
Morris, Samuel Butler, Edward Bellamy and H. G. Wells. It is the forecast of one of our most 
scholarly and conservative economists of what these United States may become within a rela- 
tively short time.”—The New York Times. $2.50 


ACCORDING TO SAINT JOHN = By LORD CHARNWOOD 


Anessay in historical criticism, sifting the evidence regarding the disputed authorship of the 
Gospel according to Saint John, and showing the place of all the Gospels in the development 
of the Christian Church and its beliefs. An “Atlantic Monthly Press Publication.” $3.50 
FICTION — 


ONE INCREASING PURPOSE. By A. S. M. Hutchinson, author of 
“If Winter Comes.” 53rd Thousand. Cloth, $2.00. Leather, $2.50 


THE GLASS WINDOW: A Story of the Kentucky Mountains. By 
Lucy Furman. An “Atlantic Monthly Press Publication.” $2.00 


| SOUNDINGS. By A. Hamilton Gibbs. ' 8lst thousand $2.00 
| AN OCTAVE. By Jeffery E. Jeffery. Second Printing $2.00 
| THE MISTY FLATS. By Helen Woodbury. Second Printing $2.00 


Boson LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Publishers 
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Among the New Books 


A Practical Diplomat Talks Common Sense 

Nowhere are words used oftener to conceal 
thought than in the field of diplomacy, so 
that most books by statesmen are misleading. 
But you cannot read more than a few pages 
of the memoirs of Viscount Grey of Fallodon 
without becoming impressed with the clarity 
and conciseness of the style and with the 
absolute honesty of the man behind it. Here 
is common sense applied to diplomacy. Here 
is an absolute lack of hocus-pocus, a revela- 
tion of practical statesmanship, a concise 
account of what took place, and nothing 
more. Many books 
on politics that fail to 
see true are of Ameri- 
can origin. Historians 
in America go 
through more contor- 
tions and deal more 
than 
other 


in obscurities 
those of 
land. Statesmen are 
the When 
they try to defeat 
their opponents by 
sharp practice they 
talk idealism and the 
greatness of the Fath- 
ers. When they plan 
a practical coup they 


any 


worst. 


begin pompous ora- 
tions on amity, inter- 


national understand- 
the cause of 
western civilization 
and all that sort of 
thing. Lord Grey's 
memoirs are called 
Twenty-five Years, 
1892-1916, and cover 
the period of his offi- 
cial life. They are published in two volumes, 
with large, readable type and a clear page. 
They are free from speculation and make 
no attempt to minimize errors and to cover 
the writer with glory. The reader gets the 
impression that the man who writes this 
book faced his task daily with a clear com- 
prehension of all the issues involved. Thus 
his passages on how Britain came into the 
War, the attitude of his government toward 
the much-discussed Declaration of London, 
the controversies with the United States and 
France, the conversations with Colonel 
House on the subject of a peace without 
victory, the submarine war and many other 
topics, become of importance. The reader is 


as 
ings, 


impressed with the fact that Lord Grey a 
knowledges without further ado that the iss 
was the preservation of Great Britain an 
the empire and that all means to that en 
that could be used were used, even to stretc] 
ing international law a bit. He admits, wha 
every statesman knows but will not adm 
in public, that a policy pursued by a govern 
ment in one emergency may be followed by a 
shift to a position exactly opposite in another 
emergency—this especially with reference 
to the controversies with America over con 
traband. “In the Civil War, England did so 
and so,” cries the 
captious critic. “Per- 
haps so,” replies the 
statesman, “but cir- 
cumstances alter 
policies.” Lord Grey 
is terse and to the 
point. Take this, for 
example: 


“What was directly 
due in some measure 
at any rate to my 
presence in the foreign 
office was: 

“1. That the gov- 
ernment and the 
country were not di- 
vided, as they would 
have been divided, if 
an aggressive or pro- 
nounced anti-German 
policy had 
adopted and pursued, 
and 

“2. That 
touch with France and 
Russia, especially 
with France, was pre- 
served for nine years, as it would not have 
been, unless there had been someone at the 
foreign office with a constant resolve and 
care to keep it; and so war was at least 
deferred till we were better placed to bear it. 

“Our coming into the War at once, and 
united, was due to the invasion of Belgium. 
That was done by the Germans. 

“The fact that when we intervened we 
could do so with any timely effect was due 
to our having an expeditionary force ready 
and equipped to go abroad at a moment’s 
notice. This was due to Haldane.” 


bee n 


close 


MONTAGUE GLASS 
The author of Potash and Perlmutter has a new book 
of stories—Y’ Understand 


On the subject of the Declaration of 
London, Lord Grey writes: ‘Whether, if 








For this book, Mr. Macy’s lifetime as a 
writer and critic has been a preparation. 
But he has spent four years in its composi- 
tion and immediate research. 
hieved a veritable miracle in making a 
nified and continuous story of the world’s 


The Story of the World’s Literature 


Written by JOHN MACY 





Illustrated by ONORIO RUOTOLO 


He has 


Tolerance 


By HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


There has been 

o book quite 
like TOLER- 

ANCE. Robin- 

son's MIND IN 

THE MAKING 
had something of its spirit, 
Korzybski’s THE MANHOOD 
IN THE MAKING some of its 
prophecy and Van Loon’s own 
STORY OF HUMANITY in its 
background. TOLERANCE is 
the work of a historian and a 


philosopher and 
a great artist 
who has made a 
great anden- 
during story of 
the achieve- 
ments of man’s intelligence. 
In telling the story of man’s 
struggles against prejudice 
and oppression and ignorance, 
Mr. Van Loon has written a 
greater STORY OF MAN- 
KIND. $3.00 


My Life As An Explorer 


By SVEN HEDIN 


Our generation has rediscov- 
ered Asia, especially that pow- 
erful heart of it, the Tibetan 
and Mongolian plateau with 
its rim of highest mountains 
that is believed tobe the birth- 
place of man. In this redis- 
covery no single man _ has 
contributed so much as the 
intrepid Sven Hedin, unques- 


tionably the greatest explorer 
of our time. In this volume 
he tellshis amazing life-story, 
making of it one of the great 
biographies and one of the 
very greatest of travel books 
in our literature. With more 
than 100 illustrations in color 
tone and line by the author. 
Octavo. $5.00 


israel 


By LUDWIG LEWISOHN 


This book is for the Jew—for 
the Reformed and Orthodox 
and the non-believer, for the 
assimilationist and the Jewish 
patriot. It tells you what you 
are and what you must be in 
our time—your inevitable 
place and function as a Jew. 
This book is for the Gentile— 
for those who admire and dis- 





paragethe Jews. It tellsthem 
why Israelisa disturbing pow- 
er, a ferment, and how in our 
age and time Israel may be a 
power for good to itself and 
the peoples about it. In it a 
fine mind, and a great artist, 
passionate in conviction, and 
founded on a deep erudition, 
gives us the much needed 
book on Jewry. $3.00 


literature. The style is lucid, simple and 
vigorous. Past ages and distant lands are 
made actual, and the heroes of literature 
are made personal to us. Mr. Onorio 
Ruotolo’s illustrations, more than 200 in 
number, are beautiful and revealing. 


Octavo. 613 pages. $5.00 


Dark 
Laughter 


By SHERWOOD 
ANDERSON 


“Sherwood Anderson’s new novel is a fine one, 
a better thing than his superb WINESBURG, 
OHIO. I should say that DARK LAUGHTER 
is the finest contemporary estimate of American 
life, written with the greatest sincerity and 
restrained passion, done with a yawpy, sten- 
torian barbarism unheard in these states since 
old Walt Whitman passed on. Anderson has 
wrought a masterpiece.’’—-Laurence Stallings, 
N. Y. World. 

“Sherwood Anderson is one of America’s 
claims to literary greatness. I felt with him, 
raged with him and laughed with him.’’— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

“Shot through with astonishing flashes of 
insight. There are passages of fine, nervous 
prose that tempt quotation.””—N. Y. Times. 
“That is the chosen, God-given field of Sher- 
wood Anderson—the revelation of human 
minds, of our own minds.’’—N. Y. Sun. 





“Sherwood Anderson has written a novel of 
power and beauty in DARK LAUGHTER. 
There is true poetry in the story, an underlying 
ecstasy. The prose is rhythmic and rich in 
color. There is life in Sherwood Anderson’s 
work; life that bubbles and surges—life and 
vigor and crude poetry. And individuality.— 
Hershel! Brickell, N. Y. Evening Post. 

“The best novel of the American scene since 
Dreiser’s Sister Carrie.””—Springfield (Mass.) 
Union. $2.50 


BONI & LIVERIGHT, NEW YORK 
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had been ratified and 
observed as a whole by the belligerents the 
and disadvantage 
would have been in our favor or not is a 
If it had prevented the submarine 
war on merchant vessels it would have saved 
us from our greatest peril in the War. To 
this it may be replied that, but for the 
German submarine war on merchant vessels, 
the United States would not have come in 
on the side of the allies.” 


the declaration 


halance of advantage 


question. 


Again, he says: 
“The object of diplomacy was to secure the 
maximum of blockade that could be enforced 
without a rupture with the United States.”’ 
He saw that the cardinal mistake would be 
anything that brought 
on a breach with the 
United States which 
might interfere with 
the blockade or lead 
to an 
munitions. Germany 


embargo on 


made this fatal mis- 
take. With the secret 
treaties in mind he 
agrees that in time of 
treaties 
are wrong and detest- 
able, but 
war a nation is driven 
to them in self-de- 
An important 
chapter deals with the 
mission of Col. E. M. 
House in 1916, when 
the latter declared to 
Lord Grey that Presi- 
dent Wilson was ready 


peace secret 


in a great 


fense. 


to propose a confer- 
ence to end the war. 
* Colonel 


pressed the opinion that if such a confer- 


House ex- 


ence met, it would secure peace on terms 
not unfavorable to the allies, and if it failed 
the United States would 
leave the conference as a belligerent on the 


to secure peace, 
side of the allies, if Germany were unreason- 
able.” 
randum of the negotiations which was read 
and approved by President Wilson. It is 
unnecessary to point out further the import- 


This statement occurs in a memo- 


ance, to recent history, of this memoir by 


(Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 


Lord Grey. 


A Reprinting of Sainte-Beuve’s Best Essays 

A number of important books have been 
reprinted within the last few weeks, thus 
pointing toa healthy interest among readers in 


F. BRITTEN AUSTIN 
English short story writer, whose Thirteen has just 
been published 


books of another day. “Out of print” is one o 

the tragic phrases of the world of books. | 

is often unjust to author and reader. Yet 
under modern conditions a publisher cannot 
afford to print several thousand copies of a 
book when the demand does not exceed a 
few hundred. The tragedy consists in the 
fact that many who might buy the book 
never leave their order, or, for want of a copy 
There 
must have been a great many inquiries for 
The History of the Standard Oil Company, by 
Ida M. Tarbell, in the last decade. It has 
now been reprinted by the Macmillan Com- 


to examine, never think of doing so. 


pany, and a third volume, bringing the story 

down to this day, 

is promised by Miss 

Tarbell for early pub- 

lication. Books that 

I have welcomed in 

their present form are 

collections of essays 
by Sainte-Beuve, 
grouped together as 
Portraits of the Sev- 
enteenth Century and 
Portraits of the Eight- 
eenth Century. These 
volumes were first 
issued in 1904 and 
1905 by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, and are 
now zeprinted. They 
present the essays in 
a very readable form. 
They have been taken 
from the tremendous 
literary output of 
Sainte-Beuve and are 
given in the transla- 
tion by Katharine P. 
Wormeley. Originally they appeared in 
the Causeries du Lundi, Portraits de Femmes 
and Portraits Littéraires. As few persons 
nowadays read more than half a dozen 
essays by Sainte-Beuve, these collections 
They fit into 
They 
are also a proof of the versatility and the 
depth of the ancient journalists—if one may 
term Sainte-Beuve an ancient. Through 
a long series of years he wrote essays even 
in quality, with a regularity often achieved 
by writers of mediocre talents, but rare in a 
man of his scope. But such work is possible 
only in a society that changes little; where 
men, beginning a career at twenty, pursue it 
all their lives, and often occupy the same 


are highly recommended. 
our new interest in historical figures. 














The most fascinating book of the present season.’—Carit VAN Doren, The Century 
To read the Brousson book is to listen in on the intimate talk of a great and enter- 
taining man.” —BurtToNn Rascog, Arts and Decorations. 


ANATOLE FRANCE 
HIMSELF  vcaniecqucs Brousson 
Translation and Foreword by JOHN POLLOCK 


A Boswellian Record - Amusing - Erudite 


“Nearly all through the book it is Anatole France who address°s 
us directly and hypnotizes our attention. At times the result is almost 
as prodigious as a work by the master himself.” 

—James Graham, New York Evening Post. 









‘‘M. Brousson has produced “A first-rate book, accept- ‘The best book of informal **Were I granted the choice 
} eat of choice . sas 
interesting book. The able as a basket of chorce biography of the mom of only one out of the sea- 
. ass rted nuts and fruits. ‘ ‘ k 
tream of talk as he directs Scores of brilliant, distinct The sort of book that tt s it I would do k 
is a beautiful, leaping little pictures Well done, reader quotes often and tells ‘Anatole France Hin ‘ 
’ * , M. Brousson!"’—Stuart P. ae : - - Ne, . . 
thing. Mark Van Doren, Sherman, New York Herald- his friends about Harry Edwin B ec ty New 
New York Nation. Tribune. Hansen, Harper's Magazine York Evening Post 


Large Printings - - Handsome Octavo $5.00 
BOOTH AND THE SPIRIT OF LINCOLN 


By Bernie Bascock, Author of “The Soul of Ann Rutledge,” “The Soul of Abe Lincoln,” etc. 
When John Wilkes Booth galloped past the sentry at the post road, bloodhounds 
trailed him through the Maryland swamps. Perhaps he was captured—perhaps, 
as Mrs. Babcock finds plenty of evidence to support, he escaped over the mountains 
to the West, ever pursued by a spirit from which he could not flee till his bitterness 
was changed to passionate remorse and love for the Man he had so tragically mis 
understood. $2.00 


YELLOW FINGERS 

By Gene Wricut, Author of “Pandora La Croix” 
Men called him ‘‘Brute’’ Shane. Negoro, the Malay chieftain, called him “‘ brother.” 
This bold, roystering Irish sea rover comes into the life of Nona Deering just in time 
to save her from the clutching yellow fingers of Kwong Li. Some chapters pulsate 
with the weird purr of Eastern music. Others crash with the lash of the typhoon 
and the beat of war drums. But every chapter grips and entertains. $2.00 


ARIEL CUSTER 


By Grace Livincston HILL 





TH E For all the glint of copper in the ripples of her hair and the jade lights in her young 

eyes, Ariel needed all the Custer courage before the course of her love ran smooth. 

DREAMER This new romance has all the author’s happiest qualities. $2.00 
By Mary NEwTon THE DAUGHTER OF THE HOUSE 


By CAROLYN We LLS 


STANARD . : 
The new “Fleming Stone” story. An hour before the wedding—no bride, no groom! 

\ romantic render- There ha ave been strange cases of missing persons, but never so tantalizing a mystery. 
3 - $2.00 
ing of the life-story 

eA : : an * , A Book for a Boy 

f Edgar Allan Poe 
———s ts PIRATES "OF THE DELAWARE 
an unforgettably hu- By Rupert SARGENT HOLLAND 

man figure “dream- A stirring tale of Philadelphia a hundred years ago, when mysterious craft lay in 
° iding » Delaware cz 5. strated. A 
ing dreams no mor- hiding off the Delaware capes. Illustrated $2.00 
tal ever dared to A Book for a Girl 
dream before.” BARBERRY GATE 
By Jane ABBottT ; 
Illustrated. $3.50 A new “Abbott” story girls will love for its romance old and new. Illustrated. $1.75 


At All Bookstores 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA - LONDON - MONTREAL 
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e Might 
Stories “4 


zx 


Told in Fascinating 
Story Form 

HINK of being abletoread 7% 

— in easy story form — 

aboutall thestirring events 
that have made the world’s history. | 
Dr. Ridpath’s eminent positicn as an | 
historian is due largely to his won- [= 
derful flowing style, a style no other [4 
historian has ever equalled. Ri 
path. the profound scholar. the 
authority among authorities, has 
written history sothat it readslikea * 
great novel. He takes you with him 
through the life of the past. Pick up 
Ridpath’s History at any point and 
you will find a thrilling story — an ' 
account of some great historical © 
gcourvence that seems to happen . 

ore your eyes, : 
ena Soon of Ae 


6000 Balk Mend Burned at the Stake 
= a I ~~ r 
i‘? > e+ + + + + 


¥ HOP Ms re 
a ¥ 


a 


Ridpa th’ s History « World 


pm a Fall Account ws the World War 


has long been re coguiond as standard authority. Ridpath is 
endorsed by Presidents of the United States, practically all 
college presidents, by a quarter of a million Americans who 
own and | love it. New Edition of nine handsome Octavo 
volumes just off the press contains complete and accurate 


account of the World’s history from the dawnoftimethrough | 


the Great World War to the present administration. Ridpath 
covers every race, every time holds you spellbound with 


his wonderful eloquence. 
Send now for bea Nu 
oon BREE icicce tory boot, 


samp pages 
Be ntl of Ridpath’s seen ‘ ey _ shall send 

compiete details of manufacturer's unusual direct low ce 
offer and convenient easy terms. Learn about the spe- 
cial on approval offer. No obligation. Book is free. Tear 
off the coupon. Write your name and address plainly 


and 
mail now while you are thinking of it. 





Historical Society, 
maton ctertoat Sects 
lease mail, without cost to me, the 46-page history book con- 
gis sample je pages and pictures of Ridpath’s Fistery of the 
war so write me full details of your special low price and 
oa Suan offer to readers of Harpers Magazine 


Ohio. 


Name 





CO eee 
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chair—we would say, in America, the s 
desk—through a generation. It woul 
folly for me to describe the work of 
author whose position is so secure as tha 
Sainte-Beuve, but I may well try to 
readers for this edition. They will thank 
for it. The Portraits of the Seventeenth ( 
tury contains papers on Cardinal de Ric! 
lieu, Mazarin, Rochefoucauld, de R: 
Ninon de l’Enclos, Louis XIV, de la Valli: 
Corneille, Mme. de Sévigné, Pascal, Bouss: 
Boileau, Racine, Fénelon and others; t! 
Portraits of the Eighteenth Century includ 
essays on Mme. de Staél, Le Sage, Mont: 
quieu, Adrienne Le Couvreur, Voltair 
Franklin, Louis XV, Prevost, Mme. Necke 
Diderot, Rousseau, Buffon, Frederick t] 
Great, Beaumarchais, Marie Antoinett: 
and others. George Brandes says of Saint: 
Beuve: “The peculiar quality of his min 
was its capacity of understanding and inter 
preting an extraordinary number of othe: 
minds. His freedom from all inclinatio 
to systematize kept him fresh to the last 
His eye was formed to see details, characte: 
istic, important details, but no whole. Wit! 
his pen he gave his pictures a more exa 
resemblance to life than had ever been 
seen before.” 


Who Was “‘Madame”’ of Brousson’s Book? 


A letter comes to me from Arno L. Badu, 
408 Myrtle Street, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
which repeats a question that has been asked 
often in my hearing. He writes: “I am 
wondering if you would tell who is the 
“Madame” of Brousson’s book on Anatole 
France. She does not seem to be France's 
wife, as one reviewer I have met with sup 
poses, yet she holds a tremendous amount of 
influence over him.”’” Anyone who has read 
Anatole France Himself has been impressed 
with the picturesqueness of the France 
menage. But toexplain in detail the relation- 
ship I have had to consult Mr. Burton 
Rascoe, of New York City, who knows more 
about the life of Anatole France than any- 
one I have met. Mr. Rascoe tells me that 
the Madame of the book is Mme. de Caillavet, 
a brilliant and clever woman who had been 
snubbed by Parisian society because of her 
Jewish blood. She thereupon determined 
to start a salon and picked out young Anatole 
—not so very young but just rising to fame 
—to lead her list of lions. “She coached 
him,” writes Mr. Rascoe, “and began to 
invite people like the Comtesse de Noailles, 
Jules Lemaitre, Pierre Loti, Paul Bourget, 
etc. France lived on the top floor of her 
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A Glass 


The youth hesitates, hand on glass. 


advances of Czsar Borgia and partake of the proffered cup? 


of 


Wine with the Borgias 





Will he obey the imperious look of command in the eyes of the beautiful 
ezia—the magnet that has drawn him to this supper in the pontifical apartment? Will he yield to 2 ingrati- 


Or will he be warned before it is too late by the 


ter glance shot from the c cruel eyes of the old Pontiff as he coldly calculates the destruction of the young gallant? 


lo comply or refuse is equally hazardous. 


| assassin even now lurking in the shadows of the papal palace? 


Rodrigo Borgia (Alexander VI), 


1 the papal ieee in Rome, an impious parody of the Holy Trinity 
How many gallant lives thus darkly and without commotion passed out of sight, whirled 


existed on earth. 


If he decline the poisoned draught, will he escape the knife of the 


L ucrezia and Cxsar formed the diabolical trinity which sat for eleven years 
the most perfect incarnation of evil that 


by the headlong torrent of the ambition of that terrible triumvirate, is told as only that great weaver of word 
ires, Alexandre Dumas, cowd tell in 


THE STRANGEST AND MOST CURIOUS SET OF BOOKS EVER PUBLISHED 


THE CELEBRATED CRIMES 





Fascinating History." 
The New York Herald 











OF HISTORY 





“This most important work." 
The New York Times 











NEVER BEFORE COMPLETELY TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH 


They form a cvultectiun 0: s.ories uf the most sensational crimes; crimes prompted by 
ison plots, abduction, treache ry. intrigue and conspiracies, gleaned from hidden archives. We pass through secret passages, 


tealthy lurking figures and the gleam of the assassin’s blade; 


illicit love, envy, ambition, religion—stories 


we hear the muffled moan, the splash, hurried footsteps—but to 


reciate these books you must see the books themselves, look through them, ahd read them. 
lhe milli ms of admirers of the works of Dumas will hail with keen delight this, the first and absolutely the only a oe and 





i translation of this astonishing series. 


Printed from the same plates as the edition de luxe, sold at $100.00 a set 
yur patrons is illustrated by Jacques W agrez of Paris and beautifully bound in cloth, stamped with emblematic d ‘sign in gold. 


, the edition 


NONE OF THE EDITIONS OF DUMAS CONTAIN THESE STORIES; AND NO SET OF DUMAS IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THEM 


Intrigues of a Licentious Court 


one of the volumes Dumas brilliantly 
rks into a vivid picture of the Dark 
s the vices an 4 crimes of that extraor- 
ary family, tl Borgias, that fur- 
ed one Pope of "Ron 1e and some of the 
ickest pages in history. Here we see 
whole murderous, poisonous crew 
their greedy craving for debauchery, 
ery, titles, and gold. We watch the 
reer of the beautiful but depraved 
rezia, a Messalina with the features of 
Madonna. We see the intrigues of the 
lieval papal court-—the murders, 
juctions, poisonings—drawn from the 
ronicles a eyewitnesses, those naive 
unts which, without embarrassment, 

| a spade a spade 


The Man in the Iron Mask 


One of the strangest and most mysteri- 
s crimes is that of The Man in the Iron 
fask. Who was he? What was his past? 
Vas it the dissolute life of the courtier? 
vas it the devious ways of an intriguing 
plomat? Did some fair one within the 
alle aad circle of royalty love not wisely 
t too well? Why after over two hun- 
red years does he still excite such intense 
terest and retain so strong a hold on the 
magination? Why does he always arouse 
feeling of terror that will not down? 


Nothing in the World Like Them 

“Great crimes have played so large a 
part in the world’s history that one cannot 
obtain a thorough knowledge of past times 
without the aid of such a book as this,” 
says The New York Herald, when review- 
ing this series. The lover of history is 
enraptured with the wealth of facts, from 
new authorities, brought to bear by 
Dumas upon the life of the charming and 
beautiful but indiscreet and ill-fated Mary 
Stuart as Queen of France and Scotland. 
Read the story of her amours, and of her 
barbarous imprisonment and murderous 
execution, which constitute one of the 
greatest crimes of history, told as Dumas 
alone can tell it. There is no other work 
like this. Nowhere else can you get so in- 
timate a view of the men and women whose 
misdeeds in every quarter of Europe, from 
Russia to Spain, from Turkey to Scotland, 
have contributed so much of tragedy to 
the romantic portion of the history of the 
Old World. And every word is just as 
Dumas wrote it 


Dumas’ Masterpiece 

Think of a fascinating historical series— 
of which only the highly privileged few here- 
tofore have had any knowledge—by your 
favorite author, vivacious, witty, ardent, 
brilliant, big-hearted Alexandre Dumas, 
who gave you your first real taste for Euro- 
pean history while following the adventures 
of D’Artagnan in The Three Musketeers. 


Examine these Books Free in Your 
Home 


To appreciate their value you must see 
the books themselves, look through them, 
and read them. We want you to do this 
and will send you the books for free ex- 
amination. If you do not want to keep 
them you may return them in five days 
and the examination will cost you noth- 
ing. If you wish to keep them—as we 
are sure you will—you may pay for them 
on easy monthly payments as shown on 
the coupon. 

Seeing is Believing 

Send no money now. Just mail the 
Coupon to-day. ‘‘ To-day" doesn’t mean 
next week or the following. At this 
especially low price these sets will be 
quickly sold. Don’t miss this oppor- 
tunity. Act at once. Mail the Coupon. 








E RITTENHOUSE PRESS 

Est. 1873, 18 Medals and Diplomas 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

You may send me for my inspection, 
chai repaid, the 8-volume set of 
Cele rated Crimes by Alexandre Dumas 
bound in dark blue cloth. I will either 
return the set in 5 days or send you only 
$1 as a first payment and $2 a month 
for seven months 


Name 
Address 








H. M. 11-25 
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house in the Avenue Kleber. When com- 
pany came he put on his hat and top coat, 
sneaked down the back way and_ then 
entered at the front, to avoid scandal. She 
kept him ai work, took commissions for him 
from publishers, helped him to win the 
Academy. In Leon Pierre-Quint’s new 
biography of Marcel Proust there is a refer- 
ence to her salon, which Proust used to 
frequent. It there that France met 
Proust and there, probably, Proust asked 
France to write a preface to his first book. 


was 


Among the New Books 






the reflections of a middle-aged college p: 
fessor in a small Mid-Western college at 
time when a turn for the better in |}, 
material affairs unsettles his family. TT) 
interest of the reader is concentrated on t! 
professor and his response to the tasks |i! 
has laid upon him, but there are sever: 
other figures that are drawn with much car 
and truth, and an important character, Ton 
Outland, a former student at the colleg: 
who was engaged to marry Rosamond, th: 
professor’s daughter, is dead when the book 





It turns out that opens. Tom discov 
France never read ered a gas which 
the book, in fact, —— 6 brought large re 
never could make S2x “Books Recommended turns after he had 


out what Proust was 
trying to say; prob- 
ably Mme. de Cail- 
lavet wrote the 
preface and France 
polished it up and 
it, for this 
was his habit. In 
his seventies France 
went to South Amer- 
ica to lecture, and 
on the boat fell in 
love with an Ar- 
gentinian actress. 
Brousson, who ac- 


By A. Epwarp 


signed Brown @% Co. 


By 


MESA, CANON 


tury Co. 
companied him on 
the trip, gave the 
affair away in a 
letter to Mme. de 
Caillavet; there was 
much trouble when 
France reached 
and Brous- 
son was dismissed. 
Mme. de Caillavet 
died soon after, not 


Co. 


LIAM E. BarTOoNn. 


home, 


C? Co. 





as Gifts for the Holidays 


THE GREATEST BOOK IN THE 
WORLD AND OTHER PAPERS. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, 1892-1916. 
Viscount Grey of Fallodon. 
Frederick A. Stokes ¢% Co. 


By Cuarves F. Lummis. 


SONGS FOR YOUTH. 


YARD KIPLING. Doubleday, Page og 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


MY AFRICAN NEIGHBORS. 


Hans CouDENHOVE. 


died in France; as 
Tom had willed the 
proceeds to Rosa- 
mond, the profess 
or’s family becomes 
the beneficiary. 
Rosamond has mar 
ried Mar- 
sellus, who is more 
worldly than subtle, 
and generous in his 
own, crude way, es- 
pecially anxious to 


NewTOon. 


Little,° 


Louie 


AND PUEBLO. 


The Cen- do honor to the 
memory of Outland. 
By Rup- The professor gains 
a kind of second 


youth from Outland, 
and the lad’s story 
of his discoveries in 
the mesa lands of 
Arizona helps the 
professor through a 
fit of despondency 
due to his shifting 
forces. This tale is 


By Wi- 
Bobbs Merrill Co. 
By 
Little, Brown 








of a broken heart, 
but of pneumonia. 
member of the same household.” 


M. de Caillavet was a 
Anatole 
The first wife 
won a divorce by civil decree; later France 
married his housekeeper. This may help 
explain some of Brousson’s references in 
his fascinating book. 


France was twice married. 


Miss Willa Cather’s The Professor's House 

Miss Willa Cather’s new novel, The Pro- 
fessor’s House, has a stronger appeal to 
women than any book she has ever written; 
moreover it is an example of the technical 
excellence that an author can acquire by 
careful, painstaking work. It deals with 





to my mind the 
high light of the book, forgetting for the 
moment the splendid psychological study 
of the professor. Tom is unselfishly in- 
terested in remarkable pottery discoveries 
in an ancient cliff dwelling and tries to 
interest the United States government at 
Washington. But all his dreams are spoiled. 
The government proves to be a_ bureau- 
cracy which cares more for red tape than 
discoveries. Tom’s partner sells all the 
collections, and the lad’s great adventure 
ends in failure. The episode is excellently 


done; the writing is faultless. The story of 
the cliff dwellers is a favorite one with Miss 
~ Cather; we have met it before in The Song 





Og nrg knew the value of mil- 
4 lions; but there was one thing 
ich he valued even more. 
, As a young man he worked for Colonel 
Anderson, a man of wide culture and 
fine tastes. Colonel Anderson took an 
interest in him, welcomed him to his 
rary, guided him in his reading and 
choice of books. 

“To him,” said Carnegie, “I owe a 
taste for literature which I would not 
exchange for all the millions ever 
amassed by man. Life would be quite 
intolerable without it.” 

What Colonel Anderson did for Car- 
negie, Dr. Eliot, for forty years President 

Harvard University, has done for 
busy men and women everywhere. The 
tree book offered here gives the secret 
by which anyone may acquire a real 
taste for literature; it gives the scope 
and purpose of the most famous library 
in the world, 


DR. ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT 
SHELF of BOOKS 


“T would not 
exchange it— 


said Andrew Carnegie 


for all the millions 
that were ever 
amassed by man”’ 


WHAT IS “TT’’? 


You already know something about 
this great library, but you owe it to 
yourself to read the whole story in Dr. 
Eliot’s own words. The story is printed 
in a free book, ‘‘Fifteen Minutes a Day.”’ 

This handsome and famous book tells 

how Dr. Eliot, from his lifetime of read- 
ing, study and teaching, selected for you 
the few really great books that everyone 
must know to be well-read, and how in 
only fifteen minutes a day you can gain 
from this wasteless library the broad 
viewpoint and he culture that are the 
tools of success in modern life. 
But let the free book tell 
the story. There’s no 
obligation— just mail this 
coupon to-day, and it will 
come to you by return 
mail. 


( P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 


















FAFTIETH 2A NNIVERSARY 


This year marks the Golden Anniversary of the House of Collier— 
Fifty years of publishing the world’s best books at low 


prices and on easy terms. 


250 Park Avenue, New York City | 
By mail, free, send me the guide book to the most | 
famous books in the world, describing Dr. Eliot's | 
“wel = Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard Classics) 
| and containing the plan of reading recommended | 
| by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. Also, please advise | 
how I may secure the books by small monthly 
| payments. | 
| Mr. | 
| NAME Mrs. >. | 
| Miss 3595 HCT-L | 
] Address... pis | 
| The publishers cannot undertake to send | 
| the booklet free to children | 
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of the Lark. The reader sees everything 
vividly, and long after he has read the book 
his mind’s eye recalls the adobe houses high 
up on the side of the cliff, the grain towers 
and the glorious coloring of the Southwest. 
Miss Cather’s skill in portraiture extends 
also to the secondary characters, and Augusta, 
the sewing woman, is an example of her 
attention to minor detail. The professor 
is a very vivid personality. The reader lives 
with him, knows him intimately at the close 
of the book. The Professor's House belongs 
with My Antonia and The Lost Lady, the 
three really important books of Miss Cather’s 


career. (Alfred A. Knopf.) 


Sherwood Anderson and the Negro Motif 


Sherwood Anderson's last book was auto- 
biography, A Story Teller’s Story, and it won 
wide approbation. That is to say, it was a 
self-confessed biography. There is a sus- 
picion that Mr. Anderson draws rather 
heavily on the sum total of his own experi- 
ences when he writes a book; more, perhaps, 
than many another writer. No doubt Dark 
Laughter, the new novel, is a product of his 
break with Chicago and his capitulation to 
the seductive atmosphere of New Orleans. 
Certain it is that the robust animalism, the 
love of life of the negroes of the South, im- 
pressed him and gave hima theme. If not a 
theme, at least a background, a sort of chorus 
that sings in these pages after the principal 
characters have spoken their lines. There 
is nothing sinister about these negroes of 
Mr. Anderson’s—or, as he calls them, these 
“niggers.” They are lazy, shiftless, happy, 
certain of a few fundamental facts in life, 
quick and careless in their loving. The per- 
plexed whites, trying to satisfy a few basic 
instincts, are poor creatures when contrasted 
with this primitive, self-assured race. These 
“niggers” are not bothered with the inhibi- 
tions and customs that white men have laid 
upon one another. When a white woman 
wants another man than her husband for a 
lover, and begins maneuvers in which deceit 
and hypocrisy play their part, the “niggers” 
laugh knowingly, smile with amusement; 
they are aware of the game, in their primitive 
fashion, and it affords them pleasure. The 
story is done in Mr. Anderson’s later 
manner, which became most marked in 
Many Marriages. On the whole, he deals 
with simple people; he has no pretence, no 
apology, for the stratum he works with; the 
characters are small-town people, for the 
most part men who work in factories, but 
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their problems are not very different fron 
those of the lords of the manor. Three char 
acters alone need be taken into consideration 
Bruce Dudley, with whose groping and 
mental and physical experiences in love w 
are most concerned, Aline Grey, the woman 
who “calls” to him, and Fred Grey, her hus 
band, necessary only because he is the hus- 
band. Bruce leaves one woman because 
outside of writing stories she is not interested 
in life. What goes on in the mind of Bruce 
Dudley is very typical of what went on in 
the mind of John Webster, of Many Marri- 
ages. The evocation of the negro back- 
ground, however, is very effective and Mr. 
Anderson is one of the first to use it as it 
actually appears in American life. (Boni 
& Liveright.) 


Stories from an East Indian Classic 

The very age of the stories gathered in 
The Panchatantra entitles it to respect, for 
it is said to have been written anywhere from 
600 B. C. to 200 B. C. Moreover it has been 
locked up in Sanskrit, so that very little of 
it has reached these Western shores. A 
selection of stories from this East Indian 
saga recently translated by Stanley Rice did 
not especially stir my interest; the tales 
seemed weak and trifling when compared 
with the Arabian Nights. But now the 
whole of The Panchatantra has been trans- 
lated, and in a style that makes it a living 
book. Dr. Arthur W. Ryder, the translator 
of the first complete edition in English, 
evidently believes that the tongue we speak 
in daily intercourse is meant to be used, and 
that there is no reason why tales from the 
Sanskrit should be dull and formal. If his 
translation is true to the Sanskrit original, 
then I hope that he will tackle all the famous 
sagas of the East and give us the actuality. 
Moreover he has translated verse as verse, 
and produced a sort of Gilbertian lyric which 
makes reading a delight. Without a doubt 
the old story-tellers of India knew how to 
hold their audiences; moreover they knew 
how to live wisely. The Panchatantra is the 
textbook of niti, which means “the wise 
conduct of life.” “First of all,” says the 
author, “‘niti presupposes that one has con- 
sidered, and rejected, the possibility of living 
as a saint. It can be practiced only by a 
social being and represents an admirable 
attempt to answer the insistent question 
how to win the utmost possible joy from life 
in the world of men. Granted security and 
freedom from degrading worry, then joy 














T is now possible for you to have 
the Scrap Book prepared by 
ert Hubbard for his personal use 
the remarkable Scrap Book that 
elped him become America’s most 
rsatile orator and most prolific 
riter. 
Between these two covers is the 
tit of a lifetime’s study and reading. 
ere are the thoughts that inspired 
vert Hubbard, the ideas that gave 
m vision, the bits of wisdom that 
ide him such a successful business 
in, the rare snatches of brilliance 
hat made him so powerful an orator. 
All here—as they were clipped and 
used by Elbert Hubbard himself. 
Choice selections from more than 500 
master thinkers and writers. 
This amazing Scrap Book is not 
a source of lifelong inspiration, 
a liberal education condensed 
o one beautiful and unique volume! 


His Tremendous Output 
Traced to This Scrap Book 


The enormous output and the 
unexampled versatility of Elbert 
Hubbard amazed everyone. He 
was editor and publisher, philoso- 
pher and business man, craftsman 
and executive, writer and orator. 
How did this self-taught man make 
himself a master in so many fields? 

Tne answer is to be found in the 
Scrap Book, which he kept through 
the years and to which he turned 
constantly for ideas and for in- 
spiration. In this Scrap Book he 
preserved the best of whatever he 
read—the rarest and choicest selec- 
tions from the world’s great masters. 

A wide range of subjects found 
their way into its pages. Art, 
poetry, finance, economics, philos- 
ophy, history, conduct of life, ethics 
of business. Through the most pains- 
taking research and study Elbert 
Hubbard finally produced a Scrap 
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Elbert Hubbard's Source 
Book of Ideas- Now Yours / 
His Private Scrap Book Published at Last! 


Book that is a whole glorious library 
in itself! 
For Your Daily Use! 

You cannot imagine what it will 
mean to you to own this extraordi- 
nary Scrap Book You have only 
to glance through this storehouse 
of beautiful thoughts and sound 
wisdom to understand how Elbert 
Hubbard became s» versatile and 
prolific, why he was able to talk and 
write so well on s> many subjects 

Why search the world’s vast 
storehouse of books to find the 
thoughts, ideas, and inspiration that 
are already gathered into this great 
Scrap Book—collected and preserved 
by one of the ablest minds of modern 
times? 


Not An Ordinary Book— 
Unique and Beautiful 
The Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book 
is a fine ex- 
ample of 





Choice Bits from Roycroft 
ese Great book - mak- 
Writer.: ing. The 

H. G. WELLS type is set 


MAETERLINCK 
GeoRGE ELIOT 
ANTE 
OScaR WILDE 
SHAKESPEARE 
DICKENS | 
ARISTOTLE 
DANIEL WEBSTER 
HUXLEY 
FRANCIS BACON 
JOHN RUSKIN 
CHARLES DARWIN 
ConFucivs 


Venetian 
style — that 


DISRAELI 
BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN y 
—and hundreds of Name.... 
other great minds ‘ 
from every age, Address 
every country, writ- City 


ing on almost every 
subject of general 
interest. 











Actual size 
of Book 
814 x 103, 


is, a page within a page—and printed 
in two colors on fine tinted book 
paper. It is bound in scrap-book 
style and tied with linen tape. The 
covers are made of cloth-lined butcher 
yaper, reproducing the binding of 
Bibert Hubbard's famous magazine, 
the Philistine 

We would like to have you see 
this Scrap Book, examine it, read 
it—judze it for yourself. May we 
send it to you on our special five- 
day approval plan? 


Send No Money Now—Five 
Days’ Free Examination 


Just clip and mail the coupon 
today. It will bring to you im- 
mediately Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap 
Book for five days’ free examina- 
tion. If you are stimulated and 
inspired, keep it for your own and 
send $2.90, plus a few cents postage, 
in full payment. If you are not 
delighted, return the book to us 
and owe us nothing. 

Clip off this coupon and mail 
it at once. Wm. H. Wise & Co., 
Roycroft Distributors, Dept. 2011, 
50 West 47th Street, New York 
City. 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors 
Dept. 2011, 50 West 47th Street, N. Y. C.: 

You may send to me for five days’ free examination 
a copy of Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book in the cloth- 
lined butcher paper binding. 
I will either return the Scrap Book without obligation, 
or keep it for my own, sending you $2.90, plus a few cents 
postage, in full payment. 


State 


O A few copies are available in a de luxe binding of 
semi-flexible basket-weave buckram for only $1 addi- 
tional. Please check in the square at the left if you want 
this de luxe binding, with the same return privilege 
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What is the Answer? 








“7 forgive you,” she whispered, “‘and some day steps another 
Simla widow will want you, and go after you, and get you.’”’ 


Ten Million People 


have read the stirring novels of 


JAMES OLIVER 
CURWOOD 


During six successive years Curwood’s 
stories have been outstanding best 
sellers. What is the answer? It is 
to be found in his latest novel— 


The ANCIENT 
HIGHWAY 


—cA Story of High Hearts and the Open 
Roads of the Quebec Habitant Country 


URWOOD has a tremendous following 
because his unique story-telling genius 
sweeps his readers out of the artificialities of 
modern life back to the pulse-pounding glow 
ofromance and adventure in Nature’s theater. 
Along a dustless, winding road, leading into glori- 
wus forestlands, the readers of “The Ancient Highway” 
will find themselves in the brave company of modern 
Musketeers, whirled into gigantic conflict with the 
wilderness—caught breathlessly in the meshes of tragic 
schemes. But over all, the sky is toned with the tur- 
quoise of a woman’s eyes, and love, as 
always, writes its finis. 


Any Bookstore Has It—Price $2.00 
Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, New York 














results from three occupations—from res 
lute yet circumspect use of the active powe: 
from intercourse with like-minded frien 
and, above all, from worthy exercise of t 
intelligence.”” The stories, which are writt: 
after the freedom of the East and not alwa 
likely to please Puritans, often drive hon 
their point with a verse: 


The man has constant vigor? Dares 
On others’ backs to mount? 

Speaks in a self-sufficient tone? 

He has a bank account. 


We may wonder just what the India 
equivalent for “bank account” was 200 B. ¢ 
but we cannot doubt that money was powe: 
ful even then, for we read: 


A fangless snake; an elephant 
Without an ichor-store; 

A man who lacks a cash account 
Are names and nothing more. 


On the subject of women: 


Only while he does not hear 
Woman’s whisper in his ear, 
May a man a leader be, 
Keeping due humility. 


And in another place the proverb has it: 


All advice you may discard 
From a barber, child or bard, 
Monk or hermit or musician, 
Or a man of base condition. 


There is not space here to repeat any of th 
tales. Dr. Ryder has made a most readabk 
and lively book out of what might have been 
transformed into a very dull one. Th: 
stories are “the most widely known in thx 
world” because in many different guises they 
have passed into the folklore of numerous 
nations. (The University of Chicago Press. 


A Guide to Contemporary Literature 


The book called American and British 
Literature Since 1890 has a pretentious title, 
one that might cover a number of volumes, 
but turns out to be a compact and very use 
ful book of 300 odd pages. It comes from 
the pens of Carl van Doren, literary editor 
of the Century Magazine, and Mark van 
Doren, literary editor of the Nation. Man) 
of the readers of Harper’s MaGazinE who 
are preparing papers for programs and who 
desire to get an idea of the place of various 
authors in the American scene will find it 
desirable to own this book. The book is 
primarily a manual, and as it takes up 
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INSPECT this Treasure House 


MARCH’S 
THESAURUS 
DICTIONARY 


ATp 
TREASURE Houst 


Worps 


NOWLEDGE 





This illustration is less than half 
size of this large book, 74" x 10” 
and 2%" thick. Bound in hand- 
some Buckram binding, with gold- 
stamped title on sides and back, 
and marbled edges. Contains 1462 
pages, printed on special thin, 
opaque paper. It is a handsome 
and worthy addition to any 
library, no matter how complete. 








of Words and Knowledge 


Learn in your own office, or home, how 


MARCH'S 
THESAURUS DICTIONARY 


places in your hands a complete command of the whole English lan- 
guage and thousands of facts which you need daily. 

By its unique patented arrangement of grouping related words you 
are enabled to instantly locate any word for the exact shade of mean- 
ing you wish to convey. 

It not only defines the words you know, but supplies the words you 
may not know: for instance, under ‘* Truth’’ you find 1000 words cover- 
ing truth and its opposites, fraud, error, etc. Invaluable to writers, 
public speakers and educators. Needed in every home because it 
develops—in child and parents alike—the habits of precision and ac- 
curacy of speech and of association of words and facts. 

This book, which in previous editions sold for $12.50 to $18.00, 
was called ‘‘the chiefest tool of the writing man’’ because of the com- 
plete mastery of the English which it placed in the hands of the user, 
enabling him to choose instantly the exact word for his every purpose, 

Three large editions have already been exhausted. Users have 
found them so valuable that, to quote one man, “If 1 did not know 
where I could get another copy, I would not take $1,000 for my March's 
Thesaurus.”’ 


New Amplified Edition, Just Off Press 


contains all that made March’s Thesaurus ‘‘a reference book of inter- 
national fame’’ (World’s Work), plus the addition of all of the im- 
portant words used in the leading sciences, chapters which are complete 
text-books on English grammar, English composition, the evolution of 
writing, word building, Biblical references, geographic and historic facts. 
By these additions its usefulness to writers, speakers, educators, stu- 
dents and for every office and home has increased beyond computation. 

It enables you to easily locate facts which in themselves constitute 
a liberal education, up-to-date geographical facts not found in the 
largest gazetteers, historical facts of interest to every American, refer- 
ences to the vital facts of the Bible, to the famous characters of litera- 
ture and their dominant traits, to the pseudonyms of the most noted 
authors, etc. 


A s Th 


Who invented celluloid and when? 
What is the name of the new capital 
of Australia? 

What is the meaning of the various 


ds of Questions Like These: 


What is the meaning of the letters 
I. H. S. on altar cloths? 


What nations of the world belong 
to the League of Nations? Which 
radio terms, and of the standard are signatories of the World Court 
radio symbols? Protocol? 

What is insulin, and for what purpose is it used? 

Despite the addition of thousands of new words, including those 
which arose out of the World War, and the progress of the arts, etc.; 
despite the fact that this Amplified Edition covers the only list of words 
known from all the leading sciences; despite the addition of valuable 
illustrations and diagrams, it has been possible to reduce the price of 
this new Amplified Edition to the extremely low price of $9.00. So 
sure are we that an examination will convince you of its worth, we will 
send a copy to you as per the approval —- below, on 10 days’ trial, 
and if you do not believe that it is well worth $9.00 we will gladly refund 
the money you have paid. 

SEND IN THAT COUPON. Keep the book for 10 days. Read it for the inter- 
esting, important data which it contains. You will find it increasingly useful in an- 
swering the thousand and one questions which arise daily. And as you use it you 
will find yourself cultivating a new exactitude of expression and developing the habit 
of co-ordinating facts in relation to their importance, which comes from continuous 
reference to this Treasure House of Words and Knowledge 


=a ee = SENT ON APPROVAL” COUPON® #222 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO., Dept. H 

1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
I enclose $3.00 for which send me a copy of the new Amplified Edition of March's 
Thesaurus Dictionary. If I keep the book, I will pay you $2.00 per month for three 
months. 
If for any reason I do not wish to keep the book, I will return it to you in good con- 
dition within 10 days, and you are to refund my $3.00 





Name 


Address City 
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Sir William 
Osler 


By 
HARVEY CUSHIN 
v*y 

“The life history of a noble man and a 
great physician. 
this life of Dr. Osler is definite and un- 
qualified. ‘Read it.’ From the reading. . 

I arose refreshed, strengthened, inspired 
to better living.’ ‘ROBERT M. YERKES, 
INTERNATIONAL BOOK REVIEW. 

“If wishing could do it, I would wish 
the Life of William Osler into the hands 
of every man, woman and child who reads 
the six best selling novels. It is an im- 
mense and wonderful book.”—STUART 
P. SHERMAN in NEW YORK HERALD- 
TRIBUNE. 

2 vol. Illustrated. ‘Net $12.50 boxed. 
At all bookstores 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS American Branch 
35 West 32nd Street, New York City. 
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“ The story of 
youth’s search 
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QUEST 


By 
KATHARINE 
NEWLIN 
BURT 


At your bookseller’s 
$2.00 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN Co. 
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American, English and Irish literature 
must necessarily be brief in each field. It 
written in that friendly manner which 
characteristic of Carl van Doren in his oth: 
writings, and shows an evident desire | 
chronicle the actual achievements of con 
temporaries rather than pleading for a ma: 
or an issue. Therefore we get interestin: 
glimpses of the literary qualifications © 
poets, novelists and critics, from William 
Vaughn Moody to James Branch Cabell, 
H. L. Mencken, Ed Howe, Sherwood Ander 
son and Sinclair Lewis. By their quiet 
summary of the qualities of men in the latter 
group the Van Dorens suggest that they are 
as much a part of the American scene as the 
“regulars” who have been extolled for years 
by critics who regard Mr. Mencken and his 
friends as rebels. Thus the rebels move in 
to occupy the seats of the mighty, as rebels 
so often do. (The Century Co.) 


The Doctor and His Methods 


The battle between the “regular” physi- 
cians and all other schools of healing is ex- 
plained clearly to the lay reader in The 
Medical Follies, in which Dr. Morris Fish- 
bein, editor of the Journal of the American 
Medical Society, discusses cults, quacks, 
systems and methods, in the gentle and 
exuberant manner of H. L. Mencken. As 
spokesman of the physicians who have faith 
in the researches of science, who are building 
the great medical schools of the country and 
watching over the training of thousands of 
young physicians, Dr. Fishbein can see little 
or no good in other methods of healing. He 
takes the position that the regular medical 
schools have constantly raised their standards, 
and that they have adopted from other 
systems whatever was good and useful in 
them, after which these systems disappeared. 
Thus he finds that homeopathy exerted a 
powerful influence for good but that it could 
not combat serious diseases - effectively. 
Osteopathy has to him a certain value in the 
stress it places on massage, but little more. 
Mental healing affords recognition to the 
value of suggestion in conditions affecting 
the mind. Chiropractic, the Abrams method, 
rejuvenation and other methods are dis- 
cussed in chapters that are outspoken, in- 
forming, and frequently annihilating. The 
Medical Follies is not only informative; it is 
vastly entertaining; likewise it affords a 
cross-section of certain phases of American 
life and gives us something to think about. 
(Boni & Liveright.) 
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At Last! 


THE INCLUSIVE EDITION 
OF JOSEPH CONRAD 


—at a saving of $140.75 over the limited 
Autographed Sun Dial Edition 


OST bookish people have heard of the 
famous Sun Dial Edition of Conrad. 

The great novelist autographed it, 

and wrote a special preface to each one of the 
twenty-four volumes. The sets sold for 
$175.75 each, and 735 wealthy book-collectors 
paid a total sum of $129,176.25 for this 


edition, 


The new Inclusive Edition, offered here, 
printed from the same style and size of 
pe as the Sun Dial Edition. It contains 
e same fascinating special prefaces by Con- 
1. But, instead of selling for $175.75 cash, 
like the autographed Sun Dial Edition, its 
rice is only $35.00, and even this sum may 
id in convenient small amounts, if desired. 


For those who want to own Conrad com- 

plete—and what intelligent book-lover does 
t?—this is the best opportunity ever 
“sented. 


‘‘Romance is Dead—Not Conrad’’ 


The story of Conrad is one of the most amaz- 
g in the annals of literature. For thirty 
ears he traveled up and down the Seven 
Seas. He did not speak English until past 
venty. He had never written a line before he 
vas forty. Yet, the world’s most famous au- 
hors ultimately paid homage to him as the 
eatest of them all; his original manuscripts, 
t an auction before his death, sold for $110,- 
#8 (probably no such tribute had ever been 
paid to an author while he was still alive). 


“Romance is dead now, not Conrad,” one 
man wrote when she heard of his death. 
expressed beautifully how thousands felt 
bout the passing of this great Master. 


The Secret of Conrad 


The secret of Conrad’s fascination lies above 

in the exciting narratives he had to tell. 

) one could ever tell a story like Conrad, and 
» one has ever had such tales to tell. He 
imself had met these men he wrote about— 
1¢ riffraff of the world thrown up in the mys- 
rious East—outcasts, adventurers, sailors, 
ugh traders, thieves, murderers. 


He had met, too, these strange and ever- 
bewitching women who move through his 
pages. They were real people, all of them; he 
knew their lives, their ‘stories.’ And what 
breathless narratives they are! ‘Such tales 
as men tell under the haunting stars’’—that, 
in a phrase, typifies them. 


Sent for Examination 


One of the truest things ever said of Conrad 
was the comment of Gouverneur Morris It 
is among those in the panel at the right.) No 
one who professes to appreciate good litera 
ture can afford not to be familiar with every 
one of his great novels. 


If you do not as yet have Conrad among 
your books at home, this is an exceptional 
opportunity. The new Inclusive Edition— 
twenty-four volumes—will be sent to you for 
examination. Read some of Conrad’s own 
prefaces and some of his stories. You will 
realize quickly why the world’s greatest 
writers acclaimed him as Master of them all. 
The publishers advise immediate acceptance 
of this offer, for at this popular price this edi- 
tion is fast being exhausted. 


Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. C-2811 
Garden City, New York 





What 
Other Writers 
Think of 
Conrad 


Those who haven't 
read Conrad are not 
well read. 

Gouverneur 
Morris 

Here, surely, if ever, 
is genius. 

‘Hugh Walpole 

The only writing of 
the last twelve years 
that will enrich the 
English language to 
any extent. 

-Galsworthy 

Here, at last, is a 
novelist who under- 
stands as the poets do. 

Christopher 
Morley 

In all his novels there 
is a harmony of tonc 
absolutely orchestral in 
effect. 

—Joseph 
Hergesheimer 

There is no one like 
him; there is no one re- 
— like him. 

. L. Mencken 
> stand in a sum- 
mer-stifled, man- 
smelling city street and 
to feel suddenly a fresh 
salt wind from the far- 
off pastures of the sea 
this is a sensation when 


Mary Austin 














DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 
Dept. C-2811, Garden City, New York: 


prefaces. 
is paid. Cash discount 5%. 
Name 

Address... 


Reference (or Occupation) . . 





terms to $60.00; payable $5.00 a month. 
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Please send for my inspection the New Inclusive Edition of Joseph Conrad 
in 24 volumes that include the complete works and also the specially written 
Within a week I agree to return the set, or else to send you $2.00 
first payment and ONLY $3- oo A MONTH until the special price of $35.00 


(1 Check here if you want to inspect the rich leather bindiag, nd change 
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Here's milk for his porringer 
And butter for his bread . . .”" 


AND a copy of the 


Christmas Gift Edition 





of 


When We Were Very Young 
By A. A. Milne 


Extra size, on fine paper, in Christ- 
mas box with greeting card enclosed 
and a frontispiece portrait of Christo- 
pher Robin himself that is good enough 
to eat! 

The Gift Edition, $3.00 
The Regular Edition, $2.00 


At all bookshop 5S or from 
E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
681 Fifth Ave. New York 
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By WILLARD ALLEN COLCORD 


A Gift-Book for 
Boys and Girls 


Thrilling, entertain- 
ing, and informative 
Three hundred 
PRUE stories about 
Animals, Birds, and 
Insects, delightfully 
told. Twenty-four 
original full-page 
illustrations; 28 fea- 
ture pages. Bound in 
red cloth, stamped in 
colors, with jacket in 


colors 


12mo. 462 pages 
$1.75 net 


At all booksellers, or 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street 
The Judson Press 'puiavetrnia.Pa 
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Kipling Groups Songs for Youth 


Songs for Youth is a book of poems by 
Rudyard Kipling in which that author has 
collected poems that he considers especial], 
appropriate to youth. Among them ar 
many which have been favorites for a genera 
tion, and which a new generation is reciting 
in the schools. It is interesting to discover 
what poems Kipling has chosen; among 
them are “Gunga Din,” “The Ballad of East 
and West,” ‘“‘Fuzzy-Wuzzy,” “The Last 
Chantey,” “Mandalay,” “The Lowestoft 
Boat,’ ““Mine Sweepers,” “If,” “The Feet 
of the Young Men,” “The Song of the 
Banjo,” “The Children’s Song,” and many 
others. There are eight full-page illustra 
tions in color by Leo Bates. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) 


An Ohio Farmer in the Civil War 


Thomas Boyd’s new novel, Samuel Drum- 
mond, is here; it is a very able presentation 
of a quiet, and to some extent somber theme. 
One reads between the lines that the author 
of Through the Wheat has determined to make 
the most of his gifts, even if he must sacrifice 
temporary popularity, and that he has in 
dustry and patience. I cannot think of this 
story of farm life in Civil War times as con- 
taining the elements of popularity, as we see 
it on every side; on the other hand, it has in 
it the distinguishing marks of a first-rate 
novelist. Samuel Drummond is much better 
planned and developed than The Dark Cloud, 
and if it does not equal Through the Wheat it 
is at least worthy to stand beside it. The 
days that Samuel Drummond depicts are 
likely to be overlooked by the American 
novelist. The Civil War has been used in 
highly dramatic fashion again and again, but 
novelists have made no attempt to study 
economic and social conditions in the farm- 
lands of Ohio a decade or two before the con- 
flict. Help was scarce, and most farmers 
joined hands to reap a crop; likewise, the 
farmer who had reared a family of boys was 
sure to fill his barns, whereas the father of 
girls was out of luck. Mr. Boyd has been 
impressed with this background; moreover 
he sees the changing conditions the basis for 
tragedy. Samuel Drummond marries and 
settles on a 240-acre tract near Toledo, O.; 
his wife begets four girls, and he goes to war. 
After the war he is confronted by a run-down 
farm, and among other calamities is com- 
pelled to mortgage it in order to buy farming 
machinery. Not all his troubles come from 
the war; nature lends a hand; his father 
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Our New Store 
No. 1 West 47th Street 


F you have not yet visited our New Store 
we most cordially invite you. 


\ 


ean oa 
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And we have no hesitancy in telling you to 
expect great things, for it has been called the 
most modern Book Store in all the World. 


You may confidently expect, too, the famil- 
iar Brentano Service which for over 71 years 
has never varied from its high standard. 


BRENTANO'S ecsvena” 


Phone: Bryant 5700 


; | I - — Branch Store: 5th Ave. at 27th St. — Phone Ashland 8800 
\ NV iesst a P 
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‘Besides its capacity of 
over a million “Books, 
the new Brentano Store 
has complete “Depart- 
ments for Stationery, 
Engraving, Leather 
Novelties, Book Ends, 
Desk Sets and Peri- 


odicals. 
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'—-WHAT SCHOOL? 


The answer to your school problem 
will probably be found among the 
large number of schools advertised in 
the Educational Directory of this 
issue. The facilities of our School 
Bureau are also at your command for 
any additional assistance you may 
require in selecting the school best 
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If you are interested in 


Rare or Old Books 





or have old books you wish to 
buy or sell, turn to the special 
RARE BOOK DEPARTMENT 


of this issue. 


The announcements in this De- 
partment will prove of aid to you 
in this direction. Write to the 
Advertisers direct for information, 
who will be pleased to answer all 
inquiries promptly. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
49 East 33RD St., New York City 











suited to your demands. 
School Information 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 49 East 33rd St., N. ¥.C. 


Bureau 
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THE MILL 
Send 15 cents for Catalogue of 2250 
pictures, 1600 illustrations 
Order now for Christmas gifts 


RUYSDAEL 


THE PERRY PICTURES CO. 
Box 81 MALDEN, MASS. 


Perry 
ONE CENT SIZE 
3 x 3144—for 50 or more 
TWO CENT SIZE 
514 x 8—for 25 or more 
Send 50 cents for 25 


Art subjects or 25 for 
children, 54% x 8. 





ET your children 
make companions 
of the world’s most 

beautiful pictures. 
Culture, happiness and 
beauty will be added to 
their lives. 
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Be Sure You Are Right— 
Look Things Up In 
The ‘‘Supreme Authority’’ 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Merriam Webster 


| A whole library in one volume, answering | 
| your questions about words, people, places. 
In its 2,700 pages are 451,000 entries, in- 
cluding 407,000 vocabulary terms, 32,000 
geographical subjects, 12,000 biograph- 
ical entries, 100 valuable tables, 6,000 
illustrations. 


FREE —If You Send the Coupon 


Sample page of New Words, specimen pages on Reg- 
| ular and India papers, booklet,‘ You Are the Jury,” 
and set of pocket maps. No cost or obligation. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield Mass. | 








G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Send me without cost or obligation sample page of 
new words, specimen pages of Webster's New In- 
ternational Dictionary on Regular and India papers, 
booklet,“ You Are the Jury” and set poe maps. 

(Harper's 11-25) 
Name — 





Address 
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dies; his eldest daughter elopes; eventua! 
Samuel has to move to town, a failure as 
farmer, and he and his wife console the: 
selves by recalling their love for each oth: 
Not a highly colored tale, but an honest o1 
and indicative of the care with which Ame: 
can writers are building their background 
The story is written with an economy | 
words that recalls Through the Wheat. (Cha 
Scribner’s Sons.) 


A Book About Famous Bridges 


Romance, legend, song and story hov 
about old bridges. This has been taken int 
account in the preparation of The Children’ 
Book of Celebrated Bridges, by Lorinda M 
Bryant. (Century.) Some of the bridges 
are old, some modern—and all the world | 
represented, from the bridge of Avignon 
where the children have danced since thi 
Middle Ages, to the bridge at Hell Gate 
Tower Bridge of London, Ponte Vecchio of 
Florence, the Bridge of Sighs and Pough 
keepsie Bridge, New York, and the ruc 
bridge that arched the flood at Concord—th: 
reproductions are from photographs and with: 
each goes some description of the bridge and 
its history. A book twice this size could be 
made about wonderful bridges, and one is 
compelled to admit sadly that the most 
beautiful structures stand in other lands 
than ours. Here the utilitarian steel bridge 
has served a fine purpose, but beauty has 
not always been considered. 


An Epic of the Frontier 


John G. Neihardt has just published the 
third part of his epic cycle of the West, 
upon which he has been engaged for eleven 
years. It is called The Song <f the Indian 
Wars, and follows The Song of Three Friends 
and The Song of Hugh Glass in developing 
the tale of the settlement of the plains. 
The Song of the Indian Wars begins with 
the great surge westward of-men after the 
Civil War, when “many a hearth of home 
had gotten strange to eyes that knew 
sky-painting flares of war,” and continuing 
through the great Indian upheavals, with 
the battle on the Little Horn as the climax 
of the tale. The story is brought down to 
1890, when the resistance of the Indians to 
the white invasion definitely ended. To put 
this story into a narrative poem Mr. Nei- 
hardt consulted all the available data, re- 
ports and documents, and also all survivors 
of note. Discounting many of the frontier 
stories of Indians provoking the fighting, he 
pictures the onward sweep of the whites as 























Every Home Study Course 
Is Adapted to Your 
Individual Needs 


Columbia University Home Study Courses 
ire genuine Columbia courses adapted to 
the special requirements ot home study. 
They are so prepared as to enable the 
instructor to adjust all material to the 
peculiar needs and objective of each in- 
pes | student. Direct contact is main- 
detain between the student and the instructor 
personally so that the student may get 
the greatest benefit from his study. 
\ few ot the courses now offered by the 
Home Study Department are listed below: 
ome Grammar Business English 
Elementary English Composition 
Fundamentals of | Composition 
_— Composition 
echnique of the Short Story 
Magazine Articles and Newspaper Writing 
Juvenile Story Writing 
Dramatic Composition 
Composition of Lyric Poetry 
Photoplay Composition 


French Spanish 

Italian Roumanian 

Greek Latin 

Psychology Religion 

Astronomy Drafting 
Accounting 

First Year Second Year 

Third Year Cost Accounting 

Mathematics Economics 

Banking Business Law 


Business Administration 


These are but a few of a wide range of subjects 
now available in Columbia Home Study 
Courses. If your study needs are not covered 
in this list, mention them — when 
writing for information. 

attached. 


the coupon 











If You Can Not Come to Columbia 
Columbia Will Come to You 


Columbia 
University 


has made it possible for qualified men and 
women everywhere to profit fully by her edu- 
cational advantages even if personal attend- 
ance at the University is impossible. Colum- 
bia now offers 


Courses for 
Home Study 


which make available for you, by mail, every ad- 
vantage that lies in instruction of University grade, 
and in the constant guidance, suggestion, and help 
of regular members of the University teaching 
staff. This is a carefully considered plan to ex- 
tend the educational work of Columbia University 
so that it may be within the reach of all who 
recognize their cultural or practical need for the 
benefits of University training but who find it 
necessary to study at home. 


Write to the University 
For Full Information 


A partial list of Columbia courses available for 
home study is presented in the column to the left. 
If your particular interests are not covered here, 
mention your study needs specifically when writing. 
Fill out and send the coupon below for full in- 
formation regarding the scope and conduct of the 
course you may be considering. 


Columbia University 
University Extension—Home Study Department 
New York, N. Y. 


ee te ee A ee eee ee eee ae 


Columbia University | 

University Extension Home Study Dept 

New York, N | 

Please send me full information about Columbia University Home | 

Study Courses and their conduct. I am interested in the following | 

subject 
| 
| 


Name ; 
Harper's 11-25) 
Street and Number | 


City and State | 
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Among the New Books 














THE RETURN OF 
ANTHONY TRENT 
By Wyndham Martyn 


The best crook hero since Arsene Lupin and 
Jimmie Dale.’’—Los Angeles Record. 
A gripping detective story of unusual merit 
for intelligent readers. $2.00 


etn 


THE FOREMAN OF THE 
FORTY BAR 
By Frank G. Robertson 


‘Has the thrill of the old thriller—and well 
written."'"—Chicago Evening Post. 

A stirring tale of high adventure in the West, 
by an author who is saturated with the real 
West. $2.0 


ations, 


PEGGY’S PRIZE CRUISE 
By a famous writer of juveniles— 


KATE DICKINSON SWEETSER 


who once more writes a splendid story. This 
time, of Peggy, who is chosen to play the lead 
in an historical movie with an all-star amateur 
cast. 

The Mediterranean provides the background 
~-and the thrills. Its delightful plot is enhanced 
by the travel and historical knowledge imparted. 

Colored wrapper and six illustrations. 


ie, 


JUDITH AND JANE 


By Eleanore M. Jewett 


$1.75 


A fascinating story of two very different girls 
in an exclusive school who, through faith and 
courage, are brought to an everlasting friendship. 

For girls from 10 to 15. 

Beautiful colored jacket and illustrations $1.50 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


BARSE & HOPKINS 
New York, N.Y. Newark, N. J. 








| 


| 


| a menace to the Indian, dispossessing |: 


of land, destroying his villages and cro 
On t! 
Crazy Horse, dyi: 


and rendering his family homeless. 
note the book ends. 


voices the plaint of the Indian: 


“That country was my own, 

I only wanted to be let alone. 

I did not want to see my people die. 

They say I murdered Long Hair and they |i 
His soldiers came to kill us and they died 


Mr. Neihardt writes in a fine, dignifi 
manner, thus linking the story of the Wes: 
with the few epic narratives of America 
literature. Consequently here is no attem| 
to reproduce the flavor of the West in it 
own particular language or to deal with thes 
events in the riotous spirit of the troopers 
plainsmen, and cow punchers. The historica 
importance of his work cannot be overest: 
mated. He gives the schools especially 
noble poem, well organized, well balanced, 
conveying much of the temper of both whit: 
Mr. Neihardt is giviny 
twenty years to his cycle, and the result jus 


man and Indian. 


tifies his patience and careful craftsmanship 
(The Macmillan Company.) 


An Indian Agent Speaks Up 


Leo Crane was an Indian agent among the 
Hopi tribe for eight years. He was also 
associated with the Indian Bureau in Wash 
ington, D. C. 
deal to say both about the Indians and tl: 
government in his new book, Indians of th: 
Enchanted Desert. 


substantial and fascinating. 


Consequently he has a great 


It is a well-made volume, 
It speaks out 
about bureaucracy, political meddling and 
Indian stupidity. It is to be expected, then, 
that Mr. Crane will draw fire from some 

One gets the idea that life as an 
agent 


quarter. 


Indian is not Washington 
either did not understand what its agents 
were about, or else muddled things up badly. 

When Mr. Crane first visited Keams can 


yon he had the popular idea that a desert 


easy. 


Indian has almost supernatural powers not 
possessed by the white man. 
“An excellent thing,” he writes, while sit- 
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IF YOU HAVE EVER WANTED TO LEARN 
FRENCH SPANISH OR GERMAN 


GUARANTEE 


it 


Read This 


Every Pelman Language Course is 
taught under the absolute guarantee that 


if, 


after completing 


it, 


you are 


not 


entirely satisfied with your ability to 
read, speak and understand the lan- 
guage, your tuition will be refunded 


ITH the Pelman method 

of teaching foreign lan- 

guages, it isperfectly pos- 

yes, easy—to learn French, 

man, or Spanish without a 
her, entirely by mail. 


Sven the pronuncia- 


instantly upon demand. 


(Signed) 

B. C. McCuttocn, 
Vice President, The 
Pelman Institute of 
{ merica, New Y ork 
City. 


learning one or all of 
them! 
It is this remarkable 
fact that lies at the basis 
of the wonderful suc- 
cess that has come to 
the Pelman Language Courses where- 
ever they have been tried. 





and accent are 
rned rapidly and cor- 
by means of a 
irkable new device. 
i learn to speak flu- 
, read easily, and 
lerstand readily— 
thin a few months. 
1 Striking New 
Idea 


“IT have 
durin 


MON 


than | ac 


school. 


is the revolutionary 

rinciple of the Pelman 
d, in a few words: In an 
h, French, German, 
sh and some other 
pean languages there is re sala 
t body of words (reach- part ne 
ip into the thousands) 

are practically iden- 
in all these tongues. 


have 


gress. 
yu were asked to read 
nch, German or Span- 





Thousands of 
Letters 
Like These at 


the past FEW 
HS to obtain 
a better knowledge 
of colloquial French 


THREE, YEARS at 
W. D. Cooper. 


“I have 
with Spanish friends 
made my se lf 
understood and th 

understood Pa 
them also, and then 
only about half-way 
the first 


” F. Cutlerbuck 


“I am extremely 
gratified at my pro- 
To me it is 
simply amazing.”’ 

E. E. Griffin. 


Learn as 
Children Do 

Just like a child learning 
to speak, you do not bother 
first about grammar 
Instead, you learn from the 
very first lesson how to use 
the language itself. When 
you can speak, read and 
understand others readily, 
then —and then only 
you get the knowledge of 
grammar you need in a 
new, simple way. 


managed 


uired in 


spoken 


Suppose, for example, 
at you have decided to 
learn French. (The Pelman 
method works just as sim- 
ply with other languages.) 
When you open the first 
lesson of the Pelman 
method, you will be sur- 
prised to see not a single 
word of explanation in Eng- 
lish. But you soon realize 








newspaper, you would 
ably give up without 
ng the attempt. Yet, 
1 matter of fact, you already know a 

large number of the words you 
ld meet with. You would recognize 

of them “at sight.’’ Others you 
ld be able to guess correctly from 
way they fit in with the words you 
Ww 


Really, instead of being totally igno- 
of these three languages, you 
ady have an excellent start toward 


that no English is necessary. 
You find that you already 
know enough French words 
to start—and you can easily discover 
the meaning of the unfamiliar French 
words by the way they “fit in” with the 
ones you recognize at sight. 

By means of this revolutionary sys- 
tem, within eight to twelve weeks you 
will find yourself able to speak a foreign 
language more fluently than those who 
have studied it for years in the toilsome 
‘*grammar first’ way. 


This is no exaggeration. In England, 
where this wonderful new method was 
originated, tens of thousands of people 
have found that it 
guages astonishingly 


makes foreign lan 
to learn. In 
America, this success was at once dupli- 
cated. 


easy 


This is by far the most practi- 
cal and sensible way to learn French, 
Spanish and German. 


Send for Free 
Book 


A free book, yours for the asking, shows 
you what a real cultural benefit, what a 
wonderful means for pleasure, it is to 
have another language at your command 
This book actually shows you that you 
can read, at sight, a page of the language 
you decide to learn. It shows why it is 
possible to guarantee that you will learn 
either French, Spanish or German within 
afew months, to your satisfaction, or it 
will cost you nothing. To send for this 
book places you under no obligation. No 
salesman will call upon you. Mail the 
coupon at once. 


The Pelman Language Institute 


Approved as a correspondence school under 
the laws of the State of New York 


19 W. 44th St., Suite L-2411, N.Y. C. 


The Pelman Language Institute 
Suite L-2411, 19 West 44th Street, N.Y. C. 


Please send me full information about the 
Pelman System of Language Instruction 


Name 
Address 


City State 
I am interested in 


O French () Spanish (| German 
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ting back in a buggy, confident that his 
Indian driver would know the impossible 
road, and see it in the inky darkness as well, 
“to have an eagle eye. . . . Suddenly the 
world tipped and heaved. There was a 
moment of crashing confusion and complete 
The lines and my Indian driver and 
I were all on the floor of the buggy together. 

. . Jehu had driven over a six-foot bank 
into an arroyo. Fortunately the team had 
taken it straight over, without swerving and, 
fortunately, too, those arroyo banks are of 


chaos. 


crumbling sand. We scrambled out to catch 
the heads of the 


horses. 


consult your local bookseller first; if he ea: 
not obtain the book for you, write the pu! 
lisher direct. I believe librarians rece iy 
special discounts, but the practice varies wit 
publishers and arrangements have to be mad 
separately. In many cases replies to in 
quiries have been made by mail; the writ: 
asks the indulgence of his correspondent, 
when the reply is not immediately forth 
coming. Sometimes it has been necessar) 
to consult an author who lives abroad. Mrs 
E. C. Dickinson, 58 Campus Drive, Morgan 
town, West Va., is advised that Thomas R 
Marshall’s memoirs 
have been an 





“*What the 
blanketty blank did 
you do that for?’ I 
cried at the dazed 
who, like 


very 


U 


Indian, 
myself, was 
numbed and 


‘Where 


much 
scared. 
were your eyes: 
Couldn't you see the 
crossing to the left?’ 
“*Didn't you see 
it?” he mumbled. 
“*T can’t see in 
the dark 
pretended to: but 


ivan and authors. 


you—you're an In 
dian, and 

“*TIndian eves no 
different from white 
man’s! he an 


nounced in his de 











fense.... ‘I can't 


Information 


About Books 
> a, 


You can obtain from all 

publishers complete infor- 
mation regarding their books 
If there are any 
additional questions you might 
desire to ask, feel perfectly free 
to write to Mr. Harry Hansen, 
care of Harper's MaGazine, 
49 East 33rd Street, New York. 


nounced by th: 
Houghton Mifflin 
Co., and should lx 
issued soon. Mr 
Arno L. Badu, ot 
Grand Rapids, 
Mich., will find th: 
books of Anatole 
France at most 
bookstores: Th 
Opinions of Anatol: 
France, by Pau! 
Gsell, was published 
by Alfred A. Knop! 
in 1922 at $2.50: 
Anatole France, thi 
Man and his Work. 
by J. L. May, was 
published by Dodd, 
Mead & Co. at $3. 
J. Edward Coyle, 
$531 So. Tonti St., 
New Orleans, La.. 





s 
Lx 


Of attempts at organization of courts of 


the dark 


see in 


either.” 


justice, presided over by native judges, Mr. 
Crane speaks plainly, saying that in all his 
Indian experience he has known only one 
native capable of being a judge; admits that 
he as agent had autocratically to administer 
justice, and quotes Col. Kit Carson on civil 
“It has seldom been firm; 
it has been most confused and unjust; it 


Indian service: 


has rarely been consistent, and it is always 


changing.” (Little, Brown & Co.) 


In Answer to Inquiries 
A general reply will be of service to four 
or five correspondents who write asking dis- 
counts on books. This department will 
attempt to give information about books, but 
does not deal in them. Whenever possible 





is informed _ that 
one other book by 
H. H. Richardson has been published here: 
The Getting of Wisdom, by Duffield & Co., 
some years ago at $1.50. As to his ques- 
tion “what other authors compare with 
Richardson?” that is something that stumps 
me. Richardson’s Maurice Guest is a fore- 
runner and stands quite alone but I have no 
further familiarity with this author’s work. 
Helen J. Rogers, 2412 Durant Avenue. 
Berkeley, Cal., is advised that Bashful Bal- 
lads, by Burges Johnson, is out of print; there- 
fore copies may be had from second-hand 
bookstores. I should advise writing some 
well-known dealer in second-hand books, or 
asking your bookseller to advertise for it. 
The same procedure is recommended to Mrs. 
Arthur R. Tones, 611 Fifteenth Street. 
Augusta, Ga., who asks for acopy of Ukridge, 
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BARGAIN BOOK CATALOGUE 


oks sent free on request. 


hest prices patd for libraries. 


SEA Book SuHop, 


317 West r4th St., New York Cry. 


Ae AND MODERN BOOKS, 
inte et ing catalog maiuied tree, 


Sr. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, England. 





FRENCH—ITALIAN— 
GERMAN BOOKS 


tock is most complete. 
lesired. 


SPANISH— 


Send for catalogue, stating lan- 


387 Washington St., 


HOENHOF'S, Boston, Mass. 





A REMARK ABLE TREASURE 


for the boo k collector or student of business, economics or 
history fg way: HUNDRE D YEARS OF AMERICAN COM 
MERCE,” by one hundred noted Americans, each a leader of 
the one hundred most vital businesses. eriod 1795-1805 
EDITED BY CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW 1805 
Two large volumes, exquisite full-leather binding, typographi- 
cally excellent, colore [ lontiaions and roo full- pag e portrait 
The few sets now in our possession, price 1 at st 
dispose of for $12.50. Write immediately to 
CAPITOL BookKsHop, 1655 Broadway, 


$25.00, we 


New York City. 





OUT-OF- PRINT BOOKS 


of every description t oughly searched for and found quic kly 
We specialize in lish = ms. Imperfect sets completed. 
First editions supplied. Genealogies, family and town his- 
tories furnished. Sexolog ice il literature. Back numbers of @l 
magazines sup plied. No charge or obligation for this service. 
Inquiries solicited. Fre ynouncements on request. ALSO— 
WE DELIVE z ANYWHE RE ANY BOOK REVIEWED, 
ADVERTISED OR MENTIONED IN THIS ISSUE, OR 
ANY BOOK IN PRINT, SUPPLIED AT BOOKSTORE 
PRICES. Postage paid everywhere. Will sent d Cc. 0. D 
Orders filled promptly. Send for Free copy ‘Books of the 
Month’’ catalogue. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE, 500 5th Ave., 


Dept. H, New York. 





B L LAC! S DROLL STORIES 


ition. Best Engli sh translation, complete 
ine expurgated with 48 illustrations by Robida. 
attractive new type n fine white paper; 
1 in library style. , postpaid. 
e books and sets sent free. (Mail-order exclusively.) 
\vip ALTMAN, Dept. H., 225 E. rroth St., New York City, 


Printed 
handsomely 


Bargain catalog of | 


| WE SECURE ALL BOOKS IN PRINT 


unabridged | 


at the Lowest Market Prices. We are a mail-order house. Write 
for circular fully describing our parcel post rental department. 
Our Bargain Catalogs sent free on request. 
THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
Dept. H, 118 East 25th Street, New York City 





SEND YOUR NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINES, 


periodicals and books for Eggeling’s guaranteed binding 


50. Request descriptive, illustrated literature. 
GELING BOOKBINDERY, 


ne Stuyvesant 8912 16 East 13th St., New YorkK City 


COIN DE FRANCE— 


Nouvelle Librairie Francaise; everything in books and French 


magazines; mail order department; information; catalogues 


free. French Christmas Cards. Open evenings. 


66 West 51st St., New York City 





YOUR BACK ISSUES OF HARPER’S 


tively bound. 

ialist in binding Nati 
xnumbers. All other 
repaired or rebound. 
logue supplied free. 
KAUFMAN, 217 East 38th St., 


nal Geographics and supplying 
magazines, old or rare books skill 


New York Cirty. 


FIRST EDITIONS OF AMERICAN 
AND ENGLISH AUTHORS 


Books from Private Presses, Manuscripts, Autograph Letters. 
Catalogues on request. 
Harry STONE, 


137 Fourth Ave., New York City. 





OLD POSTAGE STAMPS 1845-1870 


se or on covers, and also whole collections. 
buy and pay good prices 

ps at our monthly auctions. 

k for catalogue. 

ross Stamp Co., 


e sell stam 


99 Nassau St., New York City. 


RARE COIN BOOK, 50c. 


d $2.00 for 





old United States coins. 
TTAG BRos., 
New York City. 


BOOK-BUYING CONVENIENCE 


new books announced by publishers’ advertisements in 
insured by us 


16 Exchange Place, 





issue mailed promptly 
yunts to clubs, etc. | 
end list of titles. Catalog of bargain books ready | 

EIFFER’S, National Booksellers, 
832 Westchester Ave., 


publishers’ prices. 


| 
| 


New York Ciry. 


REAL ESTATE EDUCATOR 
By F. M. PAYNE. Handy Volume. $2.00 postpaid 
The most valuable, concise and comprehensive work on real 
estate selling, buying, advertising, appraising, investing, leas- 
ing, sub-letting, transferring, insuring, mortgaging, etc., et« 
DAMATO’S, 165 East 34th Street, New York City 





PLAYS, MINSTREL SKETCHES, 
VAUDEVILLE ACTS, 
Monologues, Recitations, Pianologues, Musical Sketches, Joke 
Books, McNally’s Budget, Madison's Budget, 
for All Occasions, Pantomimes, Tricks, 

Write for Free Catalog. 

WERNER Book Suop, 

11 East 14th Street 


Dances, Songs 
Magic, etc. 


, New York City. 
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Among the New Books 








Fhe- Copley Prints 


Fine Art Reproductions of 


Distinguished American Art 


For 30 years a hall-mark of good taste in pictures 


For Gifts, Home, and Schools 


One can live without art—tnuat not so well 


"wy Extensive choice of subjects 
including 


ABBEY’S HOLY GRAIL 
depicting the 
Triumph of Right over Evil 


Pictures for every 
room in your house 


Prices $2.00 to $100.00 


De cence al aos 
*The Scout We Send 


By Cyrus Datlin On Approval 


Aso Your Famity Portraits 


done privately from old daguerreotypes, faded 
photographs, tintypes, snapshots, etc. 


They make unique gifts to 
one's relatives Also valued orig- 
inals should be copied if only to 
provide against loss or damage, 
or of fading in the case of old 
photographs. (Originals restored.) 


Also Portraits 
Painted on Canvas 


both from old originals in any 
form, and from life. Write us for 
particulars 

Fidelity of likeness and high 
artistic quality guaranteed 

l of hundreds of letters 
vent you heartily on the President Eltot’s Father: 
rtistic work.”* 4hsolutely from an old faded 
nest copies I have ever seen.” photograph 





Send 25 cents for Illustrated Catalogue 
(Send Money Order or Stamps—NOT COIN 
It is practically a Handbook of American Art 





*The Scout, abore, from a Copley Print copyright by 


CURTIS & CAMERON, 164 Harcourt St., BOSTON 


Salesroom: Pierce Building, opposite Public Library 














ime. No two alike Revers- 
§ Mi sealed tag on rug is your 
genuineness. Sent on sooeevel. 


-AJO INDI AN RUGS 


ew sizes and prices: 
: ‘x 80” $39.2: 
ot ts 48.7 
{ x96"  §9.50 
Sacien Please Write 


BRU Cc HM AN, Indian Trader, Established 1903 


3 H.M., Winstow, Navajo County, Arizona. 


5 
5 


by Wodehouse. Mr. Joseph F. Ky, 15 
Kirby Avenue, Lackawanna, N. Y., is ii 
formed that his letter to Ladislas S. Reymo: 
has been forwarded; Reymont is still 
Poland. Mrs. L. G. Jackson, of the Birming 
ham Library of Fiction, Farley building 
Birmingham, Ala., is advised that the list 
and prices she asks for may be found in thy 
American News Trade Journal, and a sub 
scription to this periodical is recommended 
(131 Varick St., New York City.) Mr: 
Junius M. Martin, Vista Cottage, Salem, Ia. 
is advised that Edith Brush Perkins’ Whit 
Heart of Mohave is published by the Century 
Co. at $4 and recommended. We endeavor 
in this department, to present information 
about new, reliable and interesting travel 
books as they appear. He will be especially 
interested in the review in this number otf 
Lummis’ Mesa, Caftonand Pueblo. We do not 
sell books through this department, and with 
reference to The Serual Life, by Malchow, 
we advise Mr. Martin to write the American 
Library Service, New York City. Answering 
a number of general inquiries: Good books, 
both fiction and biography, are constantly 
being described from month to month in this 
department. By watching this section Miss 
Madeleine L. Hoisington, 75 Union Street, 
Windsor, Vt., will find, I believe, all the read- 
ing she has time for. Also if she will write 
any one of the publishers named in this sec 
tion he will be glad to supply circulars and 
more detailed data. This is also reecom- 
mended to Miss Gladys Bassett, Wilson, Ark. 
There have been several inquiries for the 
“autobiography” of Selma Lagerlof. Mrs. 
J. G. French, 76 Oak Street, Gloversville, 
N. Y., writes on behalf of her book club. 
She will find Marbacka in most bookstores; 
or from the publisher, Doubleday, Page & 
Co., at $2. It was published in 1922. E. 
Spindler, the Blackiston organizations, Can- 
ton, O., is informed that The Fool, by Chan- 
ning Pollock, was published in 1923 in book 
form by Brentano’s at $1.50. 


3% 
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Too Much for Your Money 


By PAUL TOMLINSON 
nr 


MAN with money for investment 
[YX is entitled to expect it to earn him 
a fair rate of return. The size of this 
rate is fixed by economic conditions over 
which the individual has no control, but 
during a period of years it will probably 
average somewhere between five and 
six per cent. Investors who wish to play 
as safe as possible will content them- 
selves with a yield lower than the aver- 
age, feeling that the safety of their in- 
vestments is compensation for the low 
yield. People who wish to get a higher 
than average return must assume risks, 
and they, of course, feel that the high 
yield is compensation for lack of safety. 


\ ONEY that earns an income is 
1 very like an individual working 
for wages or a salary. Put a man ina 
p sition which is his for life, which does 
not entail great responsibility, and his 
e aruda will not be high; but if a man’s 
work is a menace to his life and limb he 
must be paid a higher than average rate 
of wages, or he will not consent to under- 

ke the work in hand. A civil service 
employee of the government might be an 
example of the first class of persons, and 
. deep-sea diver of the second. 


it ;REQUENTLY one hears it said of 
people engaged in certain perilous 
indertakings: “They all get it sooner 
r later.” The man who tries to get too 
uch for his money,—in other words, 


the speculator,—also “gets it’’ sooner 
or later. Statisticians have figured it 
out that the average life of the specula- 
tive margin account in Wall Street is 
about three years. This is another way 
of saying that the man who goes in to 
beat the market, and make some easy 
money, finds that at the end of three 
years his capital is gone, that he has 
lost the money he started with. 


ND why not? Practically none of 

the people who indulge in this ex- 
pensive pastime of speculation know 
anything about it, and certainly it is no 
game for the novice. Further, most of 
the people speculating are relying upon 
tips, rumors, and “hunches,”’ which in 
turn are usually based upon nothing 
more tangible than other tips, rumors, 
and hunches. It’s a curious comment- 
ary on human nature that people will 
scrimp, and save and deny themselves, 
and then risk the fruits of their thrift 
in some wild speculation and lose in a 
few days or weeks the money they have 
labored for years to accumulate. 


HE writer of this article recently 
received a copy of a circular letter 

and the first sentence was the question, 
“You want to make money, don’t you?” 
The answer is obvious, and the second 
sentence of the letter stated, “ Well, you 
can make money, and plenty of it, if you 
know how.” A perfectly true statement 
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MODERATION—One of the | 


\ Four Distinguishing Marks 


Ithasalw ays seeme dtousthat Miller 
First Mortgage Bonds are safer because 
we makeloansonagreat many medium- 
sized structures, scattered from the 
Lakes to the Gulf, east and west, in- 
stead of tying up our funds and those 
of our investors in a few projects of 
great size. 

ma Me dium-Size d Loans” is the third 
of the Four Distinguishing Marks of 
Miller Bonds. Are you seeking new 
light on first mortgage real estate 
bonds? Write today for Folder B-7606. 


G.L.MILLER & 
(INCORPORATED) Cc O. 
30 East 42d Street, New York 
Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + St. Louis + Buffalo 
Chicago + Atlanta + Memphis 
No Investor Ever Lost a Dollar in Miller Bonds 

















Now ! —it is easy 
to invest wisely 


6:% Guaranteed 
BONDS 


With any Adair Protected First Mortgage 
Real Estate Bond the investor can secure 
a guarantee from one of the strongest 
Surety Companies in America covering 
both principal and interest. 
Such a guarantee eliminates all question 
of doubt and uncertainty and enables any- 
one to invest wisely and profitably. 
Available with the guarantee to yield 6'9°; 
and without the guarantee to yield 7‘;. 
Write today for full information 
and list of current offerings. Ad- 
dress nearest office. Dept. D-2. 
Serial Maturities. 
Denominations $1,000 and $500 


. 
Adair Realty & Trust Company 
The Souths Oldest Mortgage Investment House 
Founded 1865 ATLANTA 
PHILADELPHIA, Packard Bldg. 
NEW YORK 
ADAIR REALTY & MORTGAGE CO., Inc. 
Ownership Identical 
270 Madison Avenue 








of fact; and the letter went on 
about three stocks, one selling fi 
than five dollars a share, “that 
good for $20 within 90 days;” a: 
selling “around $55 that should p: 
skyrocket within a short time;” 

case of the third, “indications poir 
careful grooming for a startling r 
price.” No promises are made, ai 
definite statements are made, but 
implication is clear that if you subs 

to the financial service which the | 

is trying to sell, you can make money and 
plenty of it, because you will know |\oy 
Perhaps you will know how, but we have 
a sneaking feeling that the process of 
learning would cost considerably inore 
than the yearly subscription price of the 
financial service offered. 


EARS ago in law school one of th: 

professors used to tell a story of 
two men who went into partnership 
One put in money, and the other experi- 
ence. At the end of three years their 
positions were reversed, for the man whi 
contributed experience had the money, 
and the man who put in the money had 
nothing but experience. So it usually 
is with stock speculations; the specu- 
lator gets experience right enough, but 
that is about all he has to show for his 
money, and valuable as the experience 
may be, the exchange is seldom a profit- 
able one. 


ONSIDER, too, that no one is 
obliged to speculate. The man who 
buys stock with the sole idea of making 
a profit, and who incurs a loss instead, 
has nobody but himself to blame. This 
idea does not mean that he does not 
frequently blame Wall Street, so called, 
but if he is honest with himself he knows 
the fault is his, and his alone. A stock 
and bond exchange is essential to our 
business life, and if some one abuses the 
facilities offered it is poor sportsmanship, 
to say the least, to attack it for what you 
have brought upon yourself, 


UPPOSE you need a new suit of 
i) clothes. You have had some ex- 
perience in buying clothes and you know 
approximately what a good suit costs. 
You are not an expert in textiles, how- 
ever, and to a certain extent you have 
to trust to your tailor to furnish you 
cloth that will wear and give good ser 
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vice. You very probably would hesitate 
before you bought clothes from some 
mrchant entirely unknown to you, even 
though he offered you materials which so 
far as appearances go were just as good 
as the other man’s, and even though the 
were considerably lower. You 

ww that in the matter of clothes it is 
sind practice to deal with a man you 
can trust, and that when you depart 
from this practice you immediately lay 
yourself open to risks which vitiate the 


value of any apparent saving. 

X THY not have the same point of 
\ view in regard to investments? 
An investment banker is a merchant 
no less than a tailor, and just as the 
tailor’s stock in trade is clothes, so the 
banker’s stock in trade is stocks and 
bonds. This point has been so well 
brought out by the secretary of the In- 
vestment Bankers Association of America 
that we take the liberty of quoting some 
recent remarks of his on the subject: 


“ TN making safe investments the situa- 
tion is exactly parallel to buying a 


lubricants, a bucket of paint, or a virgin 
wool sweater. You do not assume the 
difficult, technical work of the oil chemist 
when you investigate sewing machine 
oil, or automobile lubricants, and analyze 
the oil. You do not try to perform the 
work of a paint chemist when you buy 
paint. You do not endeavor to become 
a textile expert, qualified to tell worked- 
over wool from virgin wool when you 
buy a sweater. 
. F course not. It is impossible in 
this highly specialized age for one 
man or woman to be an expert in the 
several hundred highly specialized trades, 
callings, and professions intimately in- 
volved with every hour of existence. 
You go to an established, reputable 
dealer to buy oil or paint. You go to an 
honest, capable merchant to buy good 
clothes, free from shoddy and dishonest 
substitutes. You go to an honest, cap- 
able doctor or lawyer for their services, 
because you cannot be an oil chemist, a 
paint chemist, a textile expert, a doctor 
and a lawyer. You must depend on 
honest specialists. 


can of sewing machine oil, or automobile 
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INSURED MORTGAGE BONDS 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


A National Security 


3 Points to Insured Safety 


WHICH SHOW WHY NEW ISSUES OF INSURED MORTGAGE BONDS ARE PROMPTLY 
OVER-SUBSCRIBED BY CAUTIOUS INVESTORS 


1 Insured Mortgage Bonds are the ONLY real 
estate mortgage Bonds offered to a national 
investment market in which the underlying mort- 
gages have first been underwritten and guaranteed 
by well-organized, approved and experienced mort- 
gage companies in the cities of the United States 
from which the mortgages originate. The under- 
lying securities of all Insured Mortgage Bonds are 
completed occupied structures whose average ap- 
praisal values are twice the amount of mortgages. 


2 Insured Mortgage Bonds are real estate mort- 
gage Bonds offered on a national investment 
market which embody in EACH and EVERY Bond 


sold to investors an unqualified Surety Company 
guarantee covering principal and interest from 
date of issue to date of maturity. Upon the face 
of each Insured Mortgage Bond is found the guar- 
antee of the Mortgage Security Corporation of 
America and the joint insurance guarantee of the 
Mortgage Security Corporation of America and 
the National Surety Company, the world’s largest 
surety company. 

4 Insured Mortgage Bonds have won the nation- 


wide endorsement of representative investment 
bankers of the United States. 


Insured Mortgage Bonds are issued to investors through established investment bankers as arranged by 


STEIN Bros. & BOYCE 


Investment Bankers Since 1871 


this Institution’s fiscal agents, 


6 So. Calvert Street 


- 


Baltimore, Md., 


to whom orders for Bonds, as well as inquiries for new Booklet “An Investment Insured for its Life-time” 
should be sent. 











INSURED 


NortgageBonds pMORTCAGE SECURITY CO 


REG. U. S&S, PAT. OFF. 
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Detroit Investments 


Detroit Investments yield their 
holders a steady and safe income. 
Detroit's ever increasing growth of 
savings deposits (4% increase since 
January 1st, 1925) meansbutonething 
—a prosperous, thrifty community 
whose securities are muchsoughtafter. 





Write us for booklet telling of “United” 
latest issues and returns available. 
UNITED STATES MORTGAGE BOND CO. LTD. 
Howard C. Wade, President 
318 U. S. Mortgage Bond Building, Detroit, Michigan 




















Why Take 
The Chance? 


EFORE investing your surplus funds, 
take the precaution against loss by 
seeking the expert and conservative advice 
of your local or investment banker, who will 
gladly serve you. 


Eliminate the Risk 
In Investments 


For after all good investment opportunities 
predominate. Caution, Care, Investigation 
will reveal safe and profitable channels for 
your surplus funds. 


The Financial Article that appears 
in every issue of Harper’s Magazine 
will help solve your investment 
problems. 
Form the habit of reading the financial art- 
icle in every issue. You will find them profit- 
able. All advertisements carefully censored. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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: O make safe investments of {he 

smallest to the largest sums, 
wise, the services of a specialist ary re- 
quired. It is the investment ban}. 
business to supply that service. He «ay 
advise dependably what investment. to 
buy, whether it shall be life insurances, » 
savings account, a home, good bonds, or 
possibly other real estate, which js 
speculative, or common or preferred 
stocks in well-managed companies of 
good earning records.” 


e- 


s 


OILED down, it might be fair to say 

that the gist of this quotation is to 
buy securities only from people you 
know and trust. If this advice were 
followed, the problem of fake securities 
would almost automatically solve itself. 
Eighty per cent of worthless invest- 
ments are sold direct by mail, and it js 
obviously impossible for the recipients 
of this flood of circulars, circular letters, 
and prospectuses to know much if any- 
thing about the senders. Similarly the 
salesman who solicits orders for fake 
securities must be unknown to the 
people he interviews and who buy from 
him. If he were known to them lhe 
would have practically no chance of 
making a sale, and it is in very rare in- 
stances indeed that such a salesman, 
having secured a string of victims in a 
given city or locality, ever has the 
temerity to visit that region again. 


F you deal, therefore, with a man or 

a firm you know and trust, there is 
slight chance of your ever buying fake 
securities. If the man or firm you dea! 
with know their business you have 
greatly reduced the chances of your be- 
coming the owner of undesirable securi- 
ties. And if a banker suggests invest- 
ments for your consideration that to 
your mind do not yield as much as you 
think they might, do not try too hard to 
make him change his recommendation. 
He knows what rate of income is fair and 
consistent with safety, and he appreci- 
ates the danger of trying to get too 
much for your money. He is looking 
out for your interests, and he has also a 
selfish motive of his own, for if you in- 
sist upon buying a bond from him which 
yields considerably more than the 
current rate, or if you purchase a specu- 
lative stock, and these investments turn 
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Me 


J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


sf Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
f § NEW YORK 





"ff DREXEL & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Corner of 5th and Chestnut Streets 











ff MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO., LONDON 
i No. 22 Old Broad Street 

’ — MORGAN, HARJES & CO., PARIS 
< 14 Place Vendome 

i Securities bought and sold on Commission. 





on Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 

7 Cable Transfers. 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world. 
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BINOCULARS 
French and German 


6 and 8 POWER $19:5° POSTPAID 


Leather case and careying straps included 
yee + a for those wishi ng be wv ee ati binocular with high 
1 vis e usual ted at $40 to $ M: de 
and Ger man manufa turers to strict military speci- 
lity counts, not price 
sold, and as we are direct importers we eliminate 
ses received direct from Allied Reparations 
nteed. Wide anyle models 6 and 2 power 
High luminosity romatic objectives 
pillary adjustment t and moisture proof 
Army Officers. For races, hunting, bird study, 
servations, or ocean travel 
shipped promptly, cor 
| Straps, unor pt of check « noney order for $1 
suarantee of full cash refund for any glasses returned. 
Order 7 our Military Binoculars Today 
HE — angers BROTHERS 
Largest Import of Field Glasses in America 
91 F ederal Stre et Boston, Mass. 


th leather case and 
», with positive 
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TRADE MAARE EG 


C PEARL ATA TIME es . 


NECKLACES ~ 








Pearls ~ 


Graduation—June bride and honey- 
moon time—Anniversary Necklace 
time. Just what someone is wanting. 
THE GIFT THAT BECOMES AN 
HEIRLOOM. 














out badly, you may be the one wh: 
money, but he and his firm suffer 
of reputation. 


HIS matter of a firm’s reputat 

a most important one; it is the 
precious possession an investment | 
can have, and the better the reput 
is the more jealously it will be gua 
If an vetlied. therefore, will first 
certain that the investment hous 
deals with enjoys high standing « 
good reputation he can proceed t 
transaction of his business with a fi 
of confidence that his interests are | 
certain to be protected and looked out 
for to the fullest extent. He can reiem- 
ber, further, that the firm’s reputation 
is built upon a foundation of honest «|! 
ing and sound advice, and that it : 
would have acquired and kept su 
reputation unless its policy in thi- 
spect had been consistent. And _ the 
probabilities are that the investment 
house with the best reputation can vive 
the best advice, advice which the in- 
vestor should remember is_ infinite!) 
more valuable than any opinion about 
investments that he himself can have. 


HE investor also should remember 

that no good business can pay more 
than current rates of interest. No good 
business has to. The minute an invest- 
ment begins to yield more than its 
fellows, the time has come to view it 
with suspicion. True, many people 
think that because it does yield more it 
is a bargain, but if they will stop to 
think for a moment they will very 
quickly appreciate that a higher yield 
means a lower price, and if the price is 
“out of line” with other investments 
there must be an explanation, which is 
not necessarily favorable. Bear in mind 
the fact that investments are nothing 
more or less than commodities, and their 
selling price is fixed by the law of supply 
and demand, based largely upon in- 
trinsic value. A five per cent }ond 
selling at fifty is on the face of it worth 


just half as much as a five per cent bond 


quoted at par. On the other hand, the 
fact that one bond sells for twice as 
much as the other is pretty good ev! 
dence that investors consider it is worth 
twice as much, 























Seat shown is No. 142 























Are you proud to have 


r WHITE MOUNTAIN Refrigerators guests go into 
the “The Chest with the Chill in it”’ your bathroom? 


T actice economy every hour of the day 
nen IN OVER A MILLION HOMES.” 

l W ifacture a refrigerator to meet every de- MPROVE the appearance of your bath- 
nd to suit every purse. Beauty, Economy room. Start with the toilet seat. Old- 
y combined. Handsome catalogs and style painted or sprayed wooden seats 














tely siets mailed on request. absorb moisture, hold odors, crack and 
hout THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY stain. They become a detriment to your 
ave Nashua ~ ~ ~ New Hampshire home—unhealthy. 




















= Adds beauty and safety 


THINK of a permanently white seat that 









































cannot become contaminated—the Church 
wood Seat. Its ivory-white sheathing (not paint 
wit. or enamel) will not absorb moisture or dirt. 
Cleans easily like porcelain. Lasts a life- 
1 HS time. What a difference it makes in your 
w it bathroom! Fi : 
oie its any bow 
- After exercise or ath- You can easily attach or your plumber will do it at 
re it letic sports Bodi-Rub small expense. Own your toilet seat just like other 
liminates the danger bathroom fixtures, whether you rent or own your 
ip to elim A i= home. Any plumber can supply you. That you may 
very of soreness. Try it! see just what this seat really is, mail coupon now. 
veld ene, C. F. CHURCH MFG. CO. Dept. H1 
Cl 
ca Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Holyoke, Mass. Estab. 1898 
we is 171 Madison Ave., New York e 
(Exclusive Agents) 
ents i | 
( h is u Ci 
“, 
mind = ° ° i 
———————| ae | 
their A SUMMER CAMP | MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Ip lV . 
PI ’ FOR YOUR BOYS OR GIRLS? C. F. CHURCH MEG. CO., 
In- Dept. H1, Holyoke, Mass. 
hond Thinking about what's best for them Send me a sample showing the ivory-white 
: this summer? Then turn to the Camp sheathing of the Church Sani-white Toilet Seat 
ort p Section of this issue, for it is in Harper’s | and interesting folder. 
yond Magazine that you find the most depend- iat ein apd td ne NRE oe Bieta hak ened DPR 2 ay? 
the able selection of summer camps, as well i | SA RT RE EEE ETP Me heh 
= . — and preparatory schools and MI ces scan sa ocne nme 
evi- 
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Your Investment Problems 


aren MAGAZINE takes special 
interest in presenting to its readers the 
advertisements of reputable investment bank- 
ers and in securing as wide a variety of sound 
investment offerings as possible. 


Announcements of cur financial advertisers 
are commended to the thoughtful attention of 
our readers. They form a directory of an 
important service. Readers are asked to 
study them and to use them to such an extent 
as they can. The Houses are carefully se- 
lected and we believe that we are justified in 
recommending them to our readers. 


A list of informative booklets issued by 
these investment houses is given below. These 
booklets may be obtained by addressing the 
firms listed. 





Cnoostnc Your INVESTMENT BANKER: A worth- 
while booklet for investors, giving them an idea 
of what to expect in the way of service from 
their investment banker. Offered by Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., 209 So. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 

Common SENSE IN INvestING Money: A booklet 
setting forth the qualities in real estate mort- 
gage bonds which commend them to investors. 
Offered by S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

For Buyers or Bonps: An interesting and help- 
ful booklet which will be appreciated by in- 
vestors. Offered by the National City Com- 
pany, 55 Wall Street, New York City. 

InsurED MortGaGe Bonps: A booklet describ- 
ing issues of real estate bonds which offer to 
investors the unique advantage of insurance as 
to payment of both principal and interest by 
an independent guaranteeing corporation. 
Offered by Stein Bros. & Boyce, 6 So. Calvert 
St., Baltimore, Md. 

INVESTMENT AssuRANCE: A booklet describing 
United First Mortgage Bonds, and investment 
opportunities in Detroit, Mich. Offered by 
the United States Mortgage Bond Co., Ltd., 
320 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

Pusiic Urmiry Securities as INVESTMENTS: 
A booklet of interest to investors who wish to 
know more about the public utility investment 
field. Offered by A. C. Allyn & Company, 
71 West Monroe St., Chicago, III. 

Way THe Souts Orrers INVESTMENT Opportv- 
nities: An interesting discussion of economic 
and business factors in the South from an in- 
vestment point of view. Offered by G. L 
Miller & Co., Inc., 30 East 42nd St., New York 
City. 

Firry-rwo YEARS OF PRovEN Sarety: An un- 
usual booklet giving the principles of invest- 
ment which have made possible a perfect record 
of safety. Offered by The F. H. Smith Com- 
pany, Smith Building, Washington, D. C. 

How To SELEcT SAFE Bonps: A booklet describ- 
ing the various steps in the purchase of sound 
securities. Offered by George M. Forman & 
Co., 105 West Monroe St., Chicago, IIl. 








HERE is an old saying that 

the rich can be truly econon jc, 
In other words, people with money ¢,), 
afford to buy the best, and in the ‘ony 
run the best is always the cheapest. s, 
far as investments are concerned, |), 
ever, we are inclined to think that con. 
ditions are reversed. The man _ wit 
money can take chances that the |ittle 
fellow cannot even consider, for wit}; 
little to lose he has none to risk. [t js 
trying to make a small capital yield 4 
big return, or trying to make a smal 
capital grow quickly into a large sum 
that causes the downfall of many a sina 
investor. They try to get too mucli for 
their money. No one expects a one-ton 
truck to carry a ten-ton load, and every. 
body knows what would happen to tli 
truck if ten times the burden it was co: 
structed to carry were imposed upon it 
And yet many people who would not 
expect too much of a truck will ask 
good deal more than they have a righ 
to ask of a dollar. 


T is a fact, not generally recognized 

apparently, that most substantial for- 
tunes have been accumulated slowly, 
and by intelligent, consistent, and care- 
ful work. Few people have grown ric! 
overnight, which may be discouraging 
but it is nevertheless true, and it is also 
well established that those who seek 
profits incommensurate with what they 
have a right to expect practically always 
come to grief. We read of the man whi 
wins the big lottery, but we hear nothing 
of the hundreds or thousands who bought! 
tickets and lost their money. — Thi 
winner, of course, “made a killing,” and 
his experience is news and is broadcast 
all over the world. Similarly we read 
of fortunes made in a short time in oil, 
or real estate, or in the stock market, 
but did you ever stop to think that the 
reason the newspapers print such stories 
is because they happen so seldom? Ii 
you can break the bank of Monte Carlo 
you'll be famous, but if you go broke 
yourself scarcely anyone will even listen 
to your story, which will be like that of 
thousands of others. So it is with in- 
vestments. If you can speculate, ani 
win, you’re a lucky man, but if you pla: 
the game safe, and do not expect to 
much, the chances are you'll be inde- 
pendent some day, even if you never are 
rich. 
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Signs of Worthlessness 


By PAUL TOMLINSON 
Cor 


O one knowingly buys a worthless 
i investment. Such a statement, of 
course, is plainly self-evident, and the 
conclusion is therefore inescapable that 
when a man does exchange good money 
for valueless stock his action is prompted 
hy ignorance, or because he has been 
deceived. 


OW ignorance is no defense in law, 
LN nor is it of any help to an investor 
who has lost money. Ignorance is no 
disgrace, however, and if more people 
were willing frankly to admit that they 
know nothing of the business of invest- 
ing, and would take their problems to 
their banker, much money would be 
saved each year, and many tragedies 
averted. Every banker who has the 
hest interests of his bank and his com- 
munity at heart feels it his duty to pro- 
tect the people who come to him with 
investment problems. There is no doubt 
about this, and the investor, therefore, 
should not hesitate to take his problems 
to his banker. A banker’s knowledge 
makes up for the investor’s lack of it, 
and what many of us are wont to forget 
is that a banker—even if he had no 
other motive—has a selfish interest in 
protecting the savings funds in his com- 
munity. A bank cannot prosper in a 
poor community, but if the district in 
which the bank is located is prosperous, 
the bank is bound to have a share in the 
prosperity. 


N order to show what bankers con- 

sider the first essential of investing 
we quote from an address, printed in the 
Montana Banker, delivered by Mr. T. O. 
Hammond, President of the Montana 
Bankers Association. His subject was 
The People’s Money and the Banker's 
Duty, and he said: 


“First and foremost in consider- 
ing investments should be 
security and not rate, for after all 
rate reflects security, and when one 
offers you high rate always be wary 
because money is always for hire, 
and while you may keep men idle 
and unemployed, you can never 
keep money from working, and 
money goes most willingly to the 
man who first of all will pay back 
the original loan and not to the per- 
son that promises to pay big inter- 
est and squanders the principal. 
And so with your most sacred trus- 
teeships, such as money left your 
boy by a relative, or insurance left 
your mother from your father’s 
love and foresightedness-—look to 
security rather than rate.” 


Sound advice, and certainly Mr. Ham- 
mond is right in intimating that one of 
the first danger signals on the investment 
road is an offer of abnormally high 
yield. If good preferred stocks are 
yielding six and a half to seven per 
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cent, and the bait of nine per cent is 
dangled before your eyes, don’t swal- 
low it unthinkingly in the belief that 
you have got a bargain. Consult your 
banker and find out what he thinks be- 


investor will consult his banker be 
he buys any investment, his banker 
set him right, and he need not worr 
about the matter himself. On the ot joy 


hand, experience has shown that thre 
are certain things about the way ||, 
financial swindler works that tend {o 
indicate his true character, and it n 
be interesting to some people to have 4 
few of these signs pointed out to then 


fore you pledge yourself to anything. 


AY good investments have certain 
fundamental characteristics in com- 
mon, no matter what kind of businesses 
the issuing corporations may be engaged 
in. On the other hand, the financial 
swindlers all employ a more or less iden- 
tical technique, whether they are selling 
stock in a company formed for the pur- 
pose of extracting gold from sea water, 
or shares in a fly-by-night radio corpora- 
tion. And be it remembered that the 
swindler practically always sells stock, 
for theoretically there is no limit to the 
earning power of stock, and he can paint 
a most alluring picture of what a stock 
“might” do. 


N the first place, the financial swind)er 

usually operates in some field tha! 
has had a recent and pronounced success 
It is well known that whenever a co.))- 
pany becomes prosperous, other coi 
panies spring up which attempt to enii- 
late its example. And because the first 
enterprise was a smashing success is jo 
indication at all that the second, or 
third, can also achieve success. As a 
matter of fact the very opposite is apt to 
be the case, for the first in the field may 
have exhausted all the possibilities or 
have established itself so firmly that no 
imitator can possibly compete. Take 
the mining and oil fields as an example 
of this fact. The failures in Calgary, 
Cobalt, Texas, Oklahoma, and the other 


OW is it possible for the inexperi- 
enced investor to tell whether the 
man who is trying to sell him shares of 
stock is a swindler or not? Well, if the 
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INSURED MORTGAGE BONDS 
A National Security 


For the Professional Man who desires to protect what he has laid aside. 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


For the Business Man who desires to invest surplus funds free from market fluctuations. 
For the Woman Investor who should be free from investment worries. 


And for all cautious Investors who cannot afford to take the slightest chance with hard 
won savings, Insured Mortgage Bonds spell Unquestioned Safety and a placid mind. 


Insured Mortgage Bonds are secured by the most carefully selected first mortgages on com- 
pleted properties. And each Bond bears the guarantee of the Mortgage Security Corporation 
of America, and jointly with it, the Insurance Guarantee of the National Surety Company, 
the world’s largest surety company, covering principal and interest from date of issue to date 
of maturity. 





Insured Mortgage Bonds are distributed to investors through established Investment Bankers 
as arranged by this Institution’s fiscal agents, 


STEIN BROs. & BOYCE 


Investment Bankers Since 1871 


6 So. Calvert Street - Baltimore, Md., 


to whom orders for Bonds, as well as inquiries for new Booklet “An Investment Insured for 
Its Lifetime,” should be sent. 


INSURED 
MortgageBonds 


INSURED 
MortsageBonds ¢ 





MORTGAGE SECURITY CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
—— 


REG, U, G, PAT, OFF, 























of SMITH BONDS 





Invest Your July Funds at { 
with the proven safety A 


«= 
CONFIDENCE 
in Smith Bonds 
is World Wide 


Smith Bonds are owned by investors 
tates and 30 countries and terri- 
abroad. This world-wide confi- 
in Smith Bonds 1s the result of 
2-year record of proven safety, 


Prompt payment of interest on the 
date due; 

Prompt payment of principal on 
the date due; 

Freedom from worry, delay or loss 
to any investor. 


Send NOW for 
these booklets 


two years of Proven Safety” 

hy Smith Bonds are safe bonds, 

v Smith Bonds are safeguarded, and 

» we have attained our record of no 
to any investor in §2 years. 


to Build an Independent In- 
"tells how you can buy Smith 
; with savings of $10 or more a 
hand get the full rate of bond in- 
ton all payments. Also shows the 
ts you can accomplish by invest- 
stematically at 7%. 


Mail the coupon for the booklets now. 





No loss to any investor in 52 years 
is the record behind these strongly 
secured first mortgage investments 


NVEST your July funds so that they will bring you a 

definite, dependable income of 7°%. 

Bonds, which give you the protection of safeguards that 
have made possible our record of no loss to any investor in 52 
years. 


Invest in 7% Smith 


The strongly secured First Mortgage Bonds which we offer 
this month will pay you 7% for any period from 2 years to 15 
years. And you may buy these bonds in any amount, in de- 
nominations of $100, $500 and $1,000, either outright or under 
our Investment Savings Plan. 


Interest coupons or dividends which you receive in July may 
be applied to the purchase of 7° Smith Bonds. Thus these 
odd sums immediately start to earn 7%. 

Under our Investment Savings Plan, with 10 months to com- 
plete your purchase on any terms that are convenient to you, 
you receive the full rate of bond interest on every payment. 


Mail the coupon now for circulars fully describing our July 
offerings, and learn for yourself the exceptional safety features 
which assure complete protection of your principal and prompt 
payment of 7% interest. We also will send you our two book- 
lets, telling the facts you will want to know about Smith Bonds 
and explaining our Investment Savings Plan. 


THE F. H. SMITH CO. 


Founded 1873 
SMITH BUILDING WASHINGTON, D.C, 





THE F. H. SMITH COMPANY 

Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 85L 
Please send me circulars describing your July offerings 
and copies of your booklets, “Fifty-two Years of 
Proven Safety’’ and “How to Build an Independent 
Income.” 
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For July Funds 


The Ultimate Degree 
of Safety 


Bonds guaranteed by a great 
Surety Company 


DAIR Protected First Mortgage 
Bonds, guaranteed at the investor’s 
option by one of the strongest Surety 
Companies in the United States, offer 
the ultimate degree of safety, coupled 
with attractive interest yield, for your 
July funds. 
Whether or not you desire the guarantee, 
you have the assurance that the bonds you 
purchase have been passed for guarantee—a 


feature possessed by no other first mortgage 
bond on the market today. 


Mail the coupon today for full information 
and July Offering Sheet. 


Attractive Yields. 


Adair Realty & Trust Company 
The Souths Oldest Mortgage Investment House 
Founded 1865 ATLANTA 


Dept. 1-4 
Please send full information and July Offering Sheet. 


Name 


Address 











8% Safely Earned 


Baldwin protected, first mortgage real 
estate bonds offer a wholly sound, 8% in- 
vestment. 





Loans inflexibly limited to 50°] of value 
of rapidly-enhancing, income _ earning 
properties. Rigid appraisals. We have 
been in Florida for years and know the 
real value of Florida properties. 


Florida’s colossal development program 
opens the way for capital to earn 8% with 
unusual safety and protection. 





We serve many Insurance companies as 
Fiscal Agents and guarantee the utmost 
conservatism in every loan handled. 


Denominations $100, $500, $1,000. De- 
ferred payment purchasers receive 8°% on 
progressive payments. 


Write for descriptive folders. 


BALDWIN MORTGAGE CO. 


MIAMI, WEST PALMBEACH, ORLANDO 


Address 
320 Congress Building 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 

















oil and mining districts outnumb: . {| 
successes by at least ten to one. ° 
of money which since the War has }) 
into the automobile, radio, sugar 
tion picture, and other business: 
cause of their sudden prosperity. 
scme of the people who read these 
may know from bitter experienc 
not every company engaged in 
enterprises has earned dividends { 
shareholders. 


HE swindler talks glibly of th. 

fits made by the original 
holders of the Victor Talking Ma 
Company. He tells you of the 
money made by the people who w 
onthe “ground floor” when the Eas! 
Kodak Company and the Bell Tele), 
Company were started; 
you had some of the original iss 
Ford stock; look what such and s 
radio stock has done. All of wh 
true, but as we have tried to point 
beside the point. The swindler alwa 
talks beside the point, for if he sticks t 


closely to the particular shares he is tr 


ing to sell, unfavorable matters are s: 
to develop. Almost the surest si; 
worthlessness is stress laid upon 
stock other than the one you are |« 
urged to purchase. 


HE swindler denounces conserv: 

savings banks. Why, he 
should you be satisfied with thre: 
four per cent when it is so simpli 


just suppos 


matter to get two or three times thi! 


yield? Any man who ridicules savii 
banks has in practically every instan 


an ulterior motive, for while savings 


banks may not pay the highest rates 
interest, they afford their depositors 
high degree of safety, and the pric: 
safety is usually low return. 


The kind 


of investments a savings bank can mak 


are prescribed by law, laws design 


purely and simply for the protection and 


safeguarding of the depositors’ funds 


HE swindler always promises 10! 


mous dividends, of course, but s1\ 


a promise is not only worth nothing o! 


itself, but to an experienced investor 
a warning. 
that if a stock is so certain of pa 


Is it reasonable to suppo» 


enormous dividends that the seller ca! 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 





DREXEL & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Corner of 5th and Chestnut Streets 





MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO., LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 





MORGAN, HARJES & CO., PARIS 
14 Place Vendome 





Securities bought and sold on Commission. 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world. 


4 
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CSS 
¥ 
means FULL INTEREST 


to the investor 


If y« yu want to be sure of getting the 
best possible rate of interest, the 
symbol above is a good thing to look 
for. It indicates the Fourth of the 
Four Distinguishing Marks of Miller 
First Mortgage Bonds—Full Interest 

nothing deducted from the rate 
the mortgagor pays. Under this sym- 
bol you can safely get as much as 7% 

We would like to send you some 
facts about the Four Distinguishing 
Marks—guides to safe bond buying. 


Ask for Folder B-7607 


G.L.MILLER & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 
30 East 42d Street, New York 
Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + St. Louis + Buffalo 
L Chicago + Atlanta + Knoxville 
Dy, No Investor Ever Lost a Dollar in Miller Bonds 
A 


— 
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Why Not Avoid 
The Risk? 


EFORE investing your surplus funds, 
take the precaution against loss by 
seeking the expert and conservative advice 
of your local or investment banker, who will 
gladly serve you. 


Guard Against Loss 
In Investments 


For after all good investment opportunities 
predominate. Caution, Care, Investigation 
will reveal safe and profitable channels for 
your surplus funds. 


The Financial Article that appears 
in every issue of Harper’s Magazine 
will help solve your investment 
problems. 


Form the habit of reading the financial art- 
icle in every issue. You will find them profit- 
able. All advertisements carefully censored. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 











make a“ promise,” he would want t: 
Human nature has scarcely reached 
plane where people who own somet 
which they think will be immense) 
profitable are ready to invite com) 
strangers to share with them. — | 
true that most new enterprises rec 
capital, and that one of the u 
methods of raising capital is by sellin 
stock; on the other hand, if the enter 
prise the salesman pictures is as good 
he is certain to state it is, it would |y 
simple matter to raise all the ca; 
needed without having to peddk 
stock around from door to door. 


HE swindler almost invariably 

nounces Wall Street, and by this 
term he means the financial district in 
New York. Now Wall Street may he « 
very wicked place—politicians usually 
say it is, anyway—but so far as we 
know the people who do business there 
have never been accused of lack of busi- 
ness acumen. ‘The stock salesman, 
therefore, who denounces Wall Street is 
probably doing it for one of two reasons 
In the first place, if his proposition is 
honest, he may very possibly have tried 
to raise money in Wall Street, and failed 
because the bankers there have not con- 
sidered it sound. In the second place, if 
his proposition is dishonest, he probably 
did not dare try to raise capital in Wall 
Street. In either event, therefore, hi 
has no love for Wall Street, and in nine 
cases out of ten for personal reasons 
because he could not get what he wanted 
there, or because he thinks an attack on 
Wall Street will cover up what he is try- 
ing to do. 


E suspicious of the salesman whio 

offers you a limited number of 
shares of stock. Beware of the salesman 
who tells you that only a limited number 
of people in each community are to be 
allowed to buy stock, and that you are 
one of the favored few. These are both 
old “gags,” but evidently they lave 
been successful, perhaps because thie) 
play on man’s vanity and appeal to the 
desire, which seems to be present 1! 
nearly everybody, of having sometliing 
that no one else can have. There 1s. 
however, nothing exclusive about thie 
ability to purchase worthless stock, and 
limiting the number of purchasers is 
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Piano Satisfaction! | 
Vea | 
VERY time a piano is played the piano S| 
action functions to control touch and F i 

e. Moreover, as the instrument’s only 
ving part, the piano action must be built 4 
withstand the test of continued usage P 4| 
For upward of half a century leading é | 


erican piano makers have used the 
sell, Nickel & Gross action—the world’s 
hest priced piano action 
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Music lovers are making the Wessell, 
kel & Gross action—bu ilt by the oldest, 
est and leading maker of high-grade 
no actions—the determining factor in 
ecting a piano. For this quality prod 
tis found only i in pianos of esti ib lished 
erit. Look for the octagonal trade-mark 
own above) stamped on every Wessell, 
Nickel & Gross action 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 
Established 1874 New York City 


< n> Dp. 
When you Buy an Upright. Grand, 
Player or Reproduc ing Piano~ 
IH /nsist on the Wessell, Nickel & 
Gross p iano v Action 
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ae: A 
Rubbing 
Alcohol 

For an invigor- 
ating rub—after 
the bath. It is 
refreshing. Try 
it! 

Service Laboratories, Inc. 

Chicago 


— . a 
ask torHorlick’s 
The ORIGINAL 
Malted-Milk s 
x a ol and Diet 
For INFANTS, 
Children, Invalids, 
NursingMothers,etc. 
Py Avoid Imitations 








See Objects Miles Away! 


8-POWER 


ECEIVED! Limited quantity GENUINE imy 

and German Army ‘teers’ Bi ar Pe wer Qs 

matic let Premier 2 tte—Genuine P risms; wide ot 
. 1 








tive ame a ropean Army Commander We 
have suppli U. S. Army and Navy Officer 
Such powerful i sor $00 to $50. Our 


price (while they 





“ua Seat hates $1) 
10 DAYS’ F REE TRIAL 


Send NO Money! NOTHING To Pay Postman! 


If satisfied, after 10 


ase and carryi: g straps 


See the Examine them! Try them! 
DAYS TRIAL - you may pay at rate of 


$4 A MONTH 


or, if you wish to pay cash, after 
10 DAYS, take $1.50 Discount “$ 50 
and send check or money order 


for 
ROADEN your field of vision! Don't live in a cooped 
area! A new world w j p for YOU with a pair of t 
nder G Y ee thing thers can't. |} 
S ies, ews, Games of CN brought right to your fee I 
c I 
re an make l 
P pit ya 
iking dy,¢ 





“7 on 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL! 


AC QUANTITY IS LIMITED! 
! ORDER TODAY! Send NO Money! 


) N 
IASHINGTON 


Importers and National M. Order House 


365 Washington Street, ‘Gute, Mass. 
For Prompt attention address IMPORT DEPT. I 


| ' 
| Gentlemen: Please send me 8-power Binoculars. I e € | 





\O money, and pay NOTHING to Postmar If | am i 
after 10 DAYS’ TRIAL, I have the pr 

of $4.00 monthly—or de 
FULL SETTLEMENT 


them at the rate 
ending $19.50 in 
return them 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
‘lease write PLAINLY! Tear this coupon out NOW If) 


I 1 
wish to tell us ething about yourself, please write on a 


eparate slip of paper 
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FOR SCALP TREATMENT—SEND FOR 
“GLOVER’S Handbook On the Scalp and Hair.” 
Suggests practical methods 
of treatment. FREE on request. Write today. 


authoritative analysis. 


Address: H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Dept. W-1, 119-121 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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At Druggists, 
Barbers or 
Hair Dressers. 
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Your 
Opportunity 


Detroit, with its world known 
industries offers you invest- 
ment opportunities unexcelled 
for both safety and profit. 


Here in this fastest growing 
metropolis you can invest 
with absolute confidence in 
United First Mortgage Bonds. 


usually an exceedingly doubtful 
lege. Moreover, does it stand to 
that a corporation which is try 
raise money should refuse subser 
from as many people as can be f 


F shares of stock are offered \ 

some absurdly low price, suc! 
few cents a share, it is well to be o: 
guard. Stock, like other comme 
sells for what it is worth, and if thi 
is five cents a share, the chances «1 
it is worth no more than five « 
share. And two thousand shares « 
cent stock are worth no more th: 
share of stock which is in demand 
hundred dollars a share. 


It is not t 


number of shares you own which det 


mines the worth of your holding 


but 


the value per share. 
Send for our interesting book of 


opportunities. Investments open to 
you in denominations of $100 up. 


UNITED STATES MORT- 
GAGE BOND CO. LIMITED 
Howard C. Wade, President 


318 U. S. Mortgage Bond Building 
Detroit, Michigan 


HEN stock is offered on the wnder- 

standing that the purchaser can- 
not sell for a period of months or years, 
it is well to stop, look, and listen. Such 
arrangements have been effected. ji 
times past, and while they are excellent 
from the standpoint of the seller —jr- 
cause he is protected against the shares 
being offered in competition wit! 
own operations—they are very bad 
indeed for the purchaser. All the hes 
investments are readily exchange! 
for cash at any time, and while « ! 
may be justified in owning some secur- 
ties which are not readily marketal) 
he is very silly ever to conside 
which he is absolutely precluded fr: 
selling before a specified time, wl 
that time be long or short. 















































The Proper Private School 


for your children is perhaps the most 
important choice you have to make. 
If you have difficulty in making a 
selection from among the large number 
of schools advertised in this issue, feel 
perfectly free to write us for informa- 
tion and suggestions, stating the kind 
of school wanted, the locality preferred, 
and the age of the student for whom 
assistance is requested. 


HE promoter of doubtful enter 

prises frequently assures the | 
pective purchaser that the present « 
ment of stock will soon be exhausted and 
that unless he acts quickly a golie: 
opportunity will be lost. And the mor 
doubtful the enterprise the more any- 
ious the salesman will be to make 
quick sale. Do not be worried by ai 
such statements, and do not be jiurried 
into buying. First of all, these state- 
ments are probably untrue, and in tl 
second place, even if they are tru 
there is no need to worry. Just as ti 
sea is full of fish, so the world is full 0! 
good investments, and a lost oppor 
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Relief” 


a woman’s pen 


This small stub pen, of non- 
¢ ve metal, is more widely 
: by women than any 
ot pen in the world. 

I every Esterbrook, it is 
















n f metal as fine, with care 
a ate, as the mainspring 
of r watch, 

Send for Free Sample Pen 
l vest we will gladly mail you 


imple of the “Relief’’ pen. 
Address Department H 
Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
Camden, N. J. Canadian 
Agents, 
Brown Bros., 
Lid. 


Toronto 


Always a FRESH 


| Sotectrovk 











Make Your 
Bazar Pay 


By EMILY ROSE BURT 
c ERY BODY knows that while 


a bazar makes work, there’s 

ng quite like it for raising money 

y cause whatever.” This might 

alled the text of Miss Burt’s 

ook on making your bazar pay. 

i little book packed from cover 

ver with suggestions, telling 77 

ed al just how to go about each step 
nning a bazar. 

CHAPTERS : 


THE PLacE, THE THe OvutstIpE COMMITTEF 
LiKe EI Tue Boorus 
Tue ExtTRAs 
THE Foop 
AND MARKET- ENTERTAINMENT 
THe FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Wherever Books Are Sold, $1.50 


vw ff HARPER & BROTHERS 


Established 1817 


SUNBURN can spoil a holi- 
day. And insect bites can take 
the fun out of vacation. 


So safeguard summer 
pleasures with Absorbine, Jr.! 
As a friendly liniment it 
soothes tired muscles and 
weary feet. It absorbs the pain 
and swelling from strains and 
sprains. 

As a prompt antiseptic it 
cleans scratches, takes poison 


from stings and bites, and al- 
lays the pain of sunburn. 





Absorbine, Jr. does not 
stain and is agreeable 





At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid 
Send for free trial bottle 


W F. YOUNG, Inc 
Springfield, Mass, 











\bsorbine J 

















oppo HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 
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HOUBIGANT, INC, 
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Houbigant Presents 
THe Luxury SHAVE 


OUBIGANT, the world’s 

leading perfumer for one 
hundred and fifty years, has per- 
fected a shaving stick to meet the 
demand of men who are ever seek- 
ing the best of everything. 


This shaving stick is called 
Fougere Royale, for it is scented 
with the odor of the Royal Fern, 
an odor of outdoors made for men 
... The complete Luxury Shave 
includes also Fougere Royale Soap, 
Eau Vegetale, and Talcum. 








ith Street 












OUgere ryale 





tunity is not half so serious as |oy 
dollars. 


VERY share of stock should dj.))},, 
prominently its par value, or jf 
it has no par value, this fact s}\\y\q 
be conspicuously stated. The citire 
amount of stock authorized shoul! be 
made known to the purchaser; he s}:oul\) 
be advised of the bonded indebtedness of 
the issuing corporation and the fixed 
charges which must be met before ay 
funds are available for dividend pa: 
ments. Failure to answer questions on 
these points, or any hesitation or evasion 
in replying to them, should be construed 
as indications of worthlessness. 


= 


OMPANIES promoting new inven- 
tions, fruit or nut orchards, pat- 
ented articles, mining and oil enterprises, 
moving pictures, radio, and any sort of 
a single proprietary article should either 
be avoided or rigidly investigated before 
there is a commitment to buy. Some 
companies operating in these fields have 
made conspicuous successes, but more 
have failed, and, as we have alread) 
stated, the fact that one succeeds is 
rather more of an indication that the 
others which follow will fail than that 
they will do likewise. 


( F course, the best safeguard against 

worthless investments is plain 
common sense. No one, we believe, who 
considers the various points we have 
raised will do other than agree thiat 
common sense, and a few moments 
thought, will serve to show that they 
indicate danger. Danger is a signal for 
caution, and caution calls for investiga- 
tion before any action is taken. I[)- 
vestigation immediately suggests the 
advice of an expert. The expert in the 
matter of investments is naturally the 
investment banker. If an investment! 
banker is not easily accessible, go to at) 
banker, and if you are not certain your 
self about the worth or worthlessness 0! 
an investment, he can consider thie ev 
dence and render a decision for you. 
That is his business. 
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Two Ways of Selling Securities 


By PAUL TOMLINSON 
Or 


WWO circulars have recently come to 
‘1 our attention, one descriptive of a 
recently offered issue of bonds, and the 
other hinting at the possible fortunes to 
be made through the purchase of stock 
in a certain new company whose main 
assets are patent rights. 


L pew bond circular states plainly the 


name of the company making the 
loan, the amount of the bonds to be 
sold, the price at which they are being 
offered, the date on which they mature, 
and their yield. It describes the terri- 
tory served by the issuing corporation, 
a public utility; the security for the 
honds is deseribed in detail. The past 
vear’s earnings are given exactly; and 
sets forth a comparison of the net earn- 
ings with the annual interest require- 
ments on the company’s bonded debt, 
including the present issue. The man- 
agement of the company is described, 
and names are given of men of estab- 
lished reputation whose connection with 
the enterprise undoubtedly will inspire 
confidence. 


fy - stock circular tells how one 
hundred dollars invested in East- 
man Kodak returned $60,000; $100 in- 
vested in Ford Motor returned $250,000: 
it tells about a man who invested $500 
at the beginning in the Prest-O-Lite 
Company and later refused $3,000,000 
for his stock. It tells of an estimate 

ide ten years ago showing that Ameri- 


can manufactures which have for their 
foundation inventions amounted to the 
enormous sum of $21,000,000,000. 
“Think of twenty-one billion dollars’ 
worth of manufactured goods in’ one 
year, all due to industries that were cre- 
ated by inventions!” says the circular. 
Then it proceeds: “With the great  in- 
crease in manufacturing, how many bil- 
lions of dollars do you suppose are being 
‘arned from inventions to-day?” The 
answer might be that we have no idea, 
but the fact that many companies de- 
pendent upon patents for their success 
are making money is no indication that 
another and a new company can emu- 
late their success. “We suggest imme- 
diate action,” says the circular, but no 
pertinent facts are given, the whole idea 
of the circular apparently being to whet 
the curiosity and appetite of the people 
who receive it, secure their names as in- 
terested parties and then possibly turn 
loose on them some clever salesman who 
may be able to persuade them to buy. 


ONTRAST the two circulars and 

ask yourself which inspires confi- 
dence. Reputable investment security 
houses depend for the success of their 
selling efforts upon plain statements of 
facts, and it may be interesting to con- 
sider how an investment banker goes 
about the purchase and sale of an issue 
of bonds. In our brief account we are 
taking the liberty of drawing extensively 
from a paper read by Mr. H. K. Harley, 

















Why We Chose 
National Surety Company 


to Guarantee Our 


INSURED MORTGAGE BONDS 


A National Security 


As Pioneers in offering investors a Real Estate Mortgage Bond which is insu 
principal and interest—from date of issue to date of maturity under ever-chayving 
conditions, we chose the National Surety Company as the Insurance Guarantor 
because: 


REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 


1—It is the Largest Surety Company in the world. 


2—The United States Government accepts its unsecured indemnity bonds for a 
larger single amount than from any other Surety Company. 


3—It transacts a larger bonding business than any other company. 


4—It has the good-will, reputation and prestige among Bankers throughout the 
world, which makes it the World's Greatest Surety Company. 


5—It is well known to employees holding positions of trust, from the humble 
clerk to the Secretary of the United States Treasury. 
6—It has promptly met all its obligations during more than a Quarter-Century 


of successful business. 


7—It has taken a notable position as an Institution which stands for the Ideals 
of honorable dealing in business and in private life. 


$S—It is the greatest guarantor of honesty and integrity in the world. 


9—It brings added resources of a great financial institution for the insurance 
protection of each Insured Mortgage Bond sold to the investor, its capital 
being $10,000,000.00. 


1Q—It assures investors that the underlying security has been independently in- 
vestigated and declared safe. 


11—It removes every possible element of risk to the holder of Insured Mortgage 
Bonds. 


Conservative Investors recognize that Insured Mortgage Bonds afford the highest type o! 
estate mortgage investment obtainable. That is why Insured Mortgage Bonds are continue 
over-subscribed and new issues can only be obtained by making advance reservations. 


If you are interested in receiving further information, we will take pleasure 
in sending you booklet, “An Investment Insured for Its Lifetime.” 
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MORTGAGE SECURITY CORPORATION OF AMERICA INSURED 
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—————— 
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Why We Endorse 


Our Guarantee 
on 


A National locus 
as issued by the 


lortgage Security Corporation of America 


in independent institution in no way engaged in the Real Estate Mortgage 
jsiness, We endorse our guarantee on Insured Mortgage Bonds, jointly with the 
lortgage Security Corporation of America: 


—Because of the high standards of efficiency and conservatism maintained by 
the Corporation, its Officers and Directors. 


2—Because Insured Mortgage Bonds are secured by first mortgages of the highest 
lass which we consider unquestionably safe for our guarantee, and they are 
independently investigated and approved by us on “their merits as sound 
investments, 

—Because mortgages are restricted to completed structures most essential to 
daily life, carefully selected from the Nation’s progressive cities. Mortgages 
do not exceed 60° of appraisal values and in actual practice average nearer 
50‘;. Borrowers are required to reduce mortgages by monthly payments 
of stipulated amounts. 

—ecause each new issue is painstakingly measured by the same high standards 
of Unquestioned Safety. Every detail is passed upon by us before being 
guaranteed. 


ln eflect the guarantee on Insured Mortgage Bonds serves as a faithful corporate 
ustee safeguarding the invested funds of others, while assuming the full legal 
responsibility for the prompt payment of principal and interest from date of issue 
‘of maturity. 


The Mortgage Security Corporation of America is recognized 
as the PIONEER in placing on the market this form of security 
possessing the ultimate degree of safety for investors. 


National Surety Company 


of NEW YORK 


“World’s Largest Surety Company” 
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INSURED BONDS 
‘ielding up to 6‘ 


All risk eliminated by the 
unconditional guarantee of 
a strong Surety Company 


ACKED by the soundest securit y—income- produc 

ing property selected by a house which has created 
first mortgage investments for 60 years without loss 
to a single customer—and insurable against loss by 
one of the strongest Surety Companies in the United 
States, at the option of the investor, Adair Protected 
Bonds have become the outstanding investment op 
portunity of the day, offering the ultimate degree of 
safety and a yield up to 6',°). Annual premium 
for guarantee one-half of one per cent. 

From every state in the Union and from many 
foreign countries has come so overwhelming a re 
sponse to this new and improved type of investment, 
from which risk has been eliminated, that recent 
issues have been rapidly oversubscribed. We sug- 
gest that investors make it a point to place their 
names upon our mailing list immediately for informa- 
tion on current and forthcoming issues. 


. 
Adair Realty & Trust Company 
The Squths Oldest Mortgage Investment House 
Founded 1865 ATLANTA 
PHILADELPHIA, Packard Bldg. 
NEW YORK 
ADAIR REALTY & MORTGAGE CO., Inc. 
Exclusive Distributors 
270 Madison Avenue 


Dept. D-5 Ownership Identical 

















THE 
STOCK MARKET 
BAROMETER 


By William Peter Hamilton 


4 In this unusual book, William Peter 
Hamilton, the editor of the Wall Street 
Journal, explains exactly what is meant by 
Dow’s theory of the stock market price 
movement. 


§ The book shows how the stock market 
movement reflects in advance, and often 
many months ahead, the coming conditions 
of business generally. 


4 Mr. Hamilton’s illustrations and examples 
come from the personal experience and 
observation of one who has had confidential 
intimacy with Wall Street leaders and 
executives of national reputation, for the 
past twenty-two years. $3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Established 1817 New York 








of Halsey, Stuart & Company, | 
fore the Y. M. A. School 


merce in Chicago. 


( UR description will deal wit 

poration issue, and the firs 
tion, of course, is how such loa: 
to the attention of the investme: 
house. 


| pte these deals or 

through a connection or r 

ship established between the bond 
and a particular organization i) 
sideration of which the bond 

agrees to handle the financing of 

pany or group of companies al 
times and in such amounts as cay) 
required. 


HE negotiations for the pu 

may consist merely of an inform 
telephone conversation confirmed |ater 
by letter. On the other hand, the neyo 
tiations may require frequent and ey 
tended conferences, engineering re ports 
audits, legal services, and many othe 
formalities. In such a case there is cus 
tomarily a preliminary presentation | 
the borrower to a member of the bond 
house’s buying department with « cis 
cussion of the whole business and thy 
character of the loan desired. Ii 
preliminary presentation is satisfact 
the buying de ‘partment will seek 
ditional data in order to determin 
whether the house will be interested in 
investigating further. If so, a prelimi- 
nary contract will be drawn giving the 
bond house an option for a certain tin 
during which it may go more carefully 
into the matter, which usually means 
examinations regarding the credit, con 
trol, management, and financial con 
dition of the prospective borrower. If 
everything is satisfactory to this point, 
the bond house will then conduct a fina! 
examination of the company, carried out 
with great detail and frequently at con 
siderable expense. 


N this final examination the buying 

department will thoroughly invest: 
gate the ownership of the corporation. 
its management, credit, the location of 
its property, the territory in whicli it 
operates, the kind of competition it is 
subjected to, labor conditions, and wil! 
make an analysis of its earnings, capi- 
talization, and the balance sheet. 





T GALLATIN, American statesman and financier, was Seevetary of the Treasury from 1801 to 1813—a very difficult 

he history of this country —serving in the cabinets of both Jefferson and Madison. He also served as one of the American 

nissioners who signed the Treaty of Peace with Eng/and at Ghent on December 24th, 1814. As head of the national treasury 

n years he won a high reputation for financial skill, due in large measure to his loyal adherence to the sound fiscal policies of 
@ great financial leader —Alexander Hamilton. 























ow a good investing sense 
may be acquired 


——, OUND INVESTMENT, like fiscal —_ and the facilities for finding out and appraising such 
| ( administration, depends very much on important factors as assets, earning power, titles. But 
) ) the financial leadership you tollow—on he can and should exercise his own judgment as to the 

\ the company you keep. Becoming the type and grade of bond to purchase. 
customer of a bond house which is both It is the aim of Halsey, Stuart & Co. to develop a 
{ioe = large and experienced is avery effective quality point of view in the customer’s mind, so that he 
ay of building for yourself a sound investment view- will recognize and prefer sound investments. 
int. You are kept in touch with a wide range of con- 
servative issues and the values upon which they are based. How to Use It 
This is especially true if the house does an extensive 
ginating business—that is, creates bond issues itself. 
ives it first-hand knowledge of underlying values 
—a dependable source of information for its customers. 


To get full benefit from relationship with this house, 
investors should utilize the resources placed at their 
disposal. Then you need not guess at values. You can 
know. By putting your whole investment problem up 
o to us, you secure a well proportioned judgment of it, 
A Valuable Asset eid upon all the facts. Se obtain agutineans 
idea of what we can do for you by asking us a definite 
he average investor. This need not mean an intimate question or by submitting a list of your bond holdings 
knowledge of securities. It may not enable him to know for review. This service is offered through any of our 
all about a given issue. He may lack the experience branch offices or by correspondence. 


levelop a true financial sense is worth a good deal 


CHoostnc Your Investment House” —This booklet clearly presents the factors of experience and equipment by which you may judge 
inherent permanence and the service resources of a bond house. It is well worth the little time required to read it. Ask for booklet UM-85 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON DETROIT 
201 S. La Salle St. 14 Wall St. 111 South 15th St. 82 Devonshire St, 6o1 Griswold St, 


MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS CLEVELAND 
425 East Water St. 319 North 4th St. 610 Second Ave., S, g25 Euclid Ave, 
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Outstanding 
Bond Issues of the Year 
For July Reinvestment 


One of these is a $4,500,000 First 
Mortgage 7 % Gold Bond Issue,secured 
by the Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga., the 
largest office structure in the South. 

Building appraised at $6,750,000, es- 
timated net earnings $625,000, or ap- 
proximately two times greatest annual 
interest charges, and substantially one 
and one-half times greatest annual com- 
bined charges for interest and principal. 


Write for Booklet A7608, which describes 
Miller Bonds, paying upto 7 & interest. 


G.L.MILLER & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


30 East 42d Street, New York 
No Investor Ever Lost a Dollar in 





























California Bonds: 


$525,000 


STILLWELL-LONG BEACH CO. 


First Mortgage 7°; Bonds 
Due Serially 1928 to 1938 


Denominations $500 and $1000. These 
bonds are secured by a first closed 
mortgage on a modern ten-story Apart- 
ment House class ‘‘A”’ building. The 
mortgage constitutes a less than 50°; 
loan and the bonds will be certified by 
Superintendent of Banks as a legal in- 
vestment for Savings Banks in Cali- 
fornia. 

We recommend these bonds as a con- 
servative investment with an attrac- 
tive yield. Send for descriptive circu- 
lar 

Price 100 and interest 


LEO G. MACLAUGHLIN CO. 
706 Stock Exchange Bidg. 119 E. Colorado St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Pasadena, Calif. 
Established 1899 
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NGINEERING experts on 

part will make an appraisal | 
property, estimate its replacement 
and give an opinion on such ints; 
values as franchises, patents, and 
will. They will figure on the rate 
preciation in the physical property 
the expense and percentage of gross ; 
ings necessary to maintain the proj 
in the most efficient operating cond 
They will see whether the proper! 
economically constructed, whether 
tegically located as regards efficienc, 
economy of distribution, transport. 
and availability to the supply of 
materials. They will inquire a. 
whether prices secured for the « 
pany’s products are sufficient to 
operating expenses and fixed cha: 
and still leave a fair return for the st 
holders. Finally they will give 
opinion as to what extent money wi! | 
required for future improvements. 


EGAL experts will look into the 
poration’s charter and by-laws « 

decide whether they are drawn in 
cordance with the laws prescribed by {| 
state in which the company is incor) 
rated. They will investigate the con 
pany’s franchises, titles to its properties, 
its contracts, leases, and agreements. «iid 
will go over very carefully the indent ur 
covering the proposed issue of bonds 


fs audit of the company’s books wil! 
be made; statements of compara 
tive earnings, comparative balance: 
sheets, comparative charges to mainten 
ance and depreciation over a period of 
years will be furnished; an analysis of 
accounts will be made in detail, and « 
summary and statement rendered as to 
the financial position of the compan) 


WINALLY a financial plan is worked 
out by the buying department, based 

on the various reports and audits wh 
have been turned in; and presuming t!i:! 
the decision of the buying departmen! 
is favorable, the next consideration |i:> 
to do with the manner and form in whic! 
credit may best be extended, and whit 
safeguards are necessary in order to «! 
ford necessary and adequate protect: 

to the rights of the investor. 

EFORE the deal is finally closed t! 
sales department is consulted as ‘ov 
market conditions and price. This is « 








) A book of real value: 
F R E E How to Make Money 


Go J arther. Send coupon below, 


ow Financia 


Progress 
may be safely speeded 








‘The weight of your banker’s 
advice put back of your own 
efforts can mean just this. 


PROTECTION 
vainst check- fraud 


banker stands ready and able to give 
remendous help toward the goal of 
security and independence. Although 
be the last man to guide you into any 
“short cuts.” 

t that he knows how best money may 
d. Because the financial situation of 
country passes before his eyes. And 
ul counsel can help you in family 
s in business. 


One big thing he does 

he many other services he offers (serv 
ire used_ by only one person in eight!) 
nker enables you to handle funds in the 
efficient way: by check. He can explain 
gives you eight real helps in getting 

t from every dollar. 
iny checking accounts mean an actual 
ss—in time and work—to a bank. Book- 
. clerks’ time, time of tellers or officials 


in examining each check to see that you are not 
being victimized by some dishonest person; sta- 
tionery, ledger sheets, postage—the bank must 
pay for all these items. 

That is why some banks, guided by sound 
business principles, make a small charge where 
checking balances fall below certain set amounts. 
This charge is very nominal—in exchange for 
the valuable help a checking account gives. 


A new book free 


It would be difficult to find a man or woman in 
America, a real success financially, who over- 
looked the important aid a banker can render. 
Use your banker. Start doing it now. 

There is much food for thought on this sub- 
ject in a new book we have had prepared. 
Also many practical suggestions on “How to 
Make Money Go Farther.” You may have a 
copy free—simply by mailing the coupon below. 
It will interest and aid you. 





vice banks are ren- 
Protection against 
raudulent alteration 
No cost or bother. 
supplies you with 
fety Bank Checks. 


BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Division 
THE TODD COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK ROCHESTER DENVER’ DALLAS 
“sas 
BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY, DIVISION 
THE TODD COMPANY, 2008 
5950 S. State St., Chicago, IIL. 
Please send me free copy of your new book, 
“How to Make Money Go Farther.” 





safest check paper 








by any bank. Ex- 

attempt at knife, 
rubber erasure. Pay 
k— but see that you 
safeguard. Ask your 
out it. 


FREE BOOK — 
Mail this coupon 


Address ..... 
City... 


Name of my bank 
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: __: an 
A Typical Baldwin 
Safeguarded Mortgage 


Value of land alone, $3,000; value of 
building, $7,250. Erected 1924, sold in 
1925 for $17,000. Baldwin Mortgage Com- 
pany First Mortgage Loan $4,500, 8°; in- 
terest, payable semi-annually. Our ap- 
praisals are rigid; our first mortgage real 
estate bonds offer an ideal, sound invest- 
ment, super protected. 

Baldwin Safeguarded Bonds are sold in 
denominations of $1,000, $500, $100. Serial 
maturities. Deferred payment purchasers 
receive 8; on all payments, or where in- 
vestors prefer may urchase mortgages 
outright. Write for descriptive folders. 


BALDWIN MORTGAGE COMPANY 


MIAMI WEST PALM BEACH ORLANDO 
Address 


320 Congress Building 











MIAMI, FLORIDA 

















ARE YOU 


SEEKING 
A SCHOOL 
2 


The answer to your school 
problem will probably be found 
in the Educational Directory 
of this issue. The facilities 
of our School Bureau are also 
at your command for any 
additional assistance you may 
require in selecting the school 
best suited to your demands. 


School Information Bureau 


Harper's MAGAZINE 
49 East 33rd St. New York 


A 


most important step, and aside fro; 
selfish consideration of wishing to 
a profit, the investment banking | 

is concerned with two other fa: 

Will the retail price of the issue be 

as to attract investors so that the | 
may be readily sold? Second, is 
financing of such a type that the 

rowing corporation will not be hamy 
or restricted in a way which might 

dicap it in its operations? If every 
is satisfactory a final contract is sigyed 
by the corporation and the banking 
house, and the deal then passes from) {| 
hands of the buying department to {| 
sales department. 





T IS taken for granted that the far 

sighted banker recognizes that. tly 
interest of the corporation, the banker 
and the investor are mutual and _ thiat 
anything disadvantageous to the corpo 
ration is likewise disadvantageous to tl) 
investor, and indirectly to the banking 
house which sponsors the issue. It can 
be assumed that these factors have been 
kept in mind throughout, and the work 
of distribution then commences. 


HIS consists of underwriting, whol 

saling, and retailing. Frequently a 
bond house may not wish to assume tly: 
task of selling the whole issue, and co) 
sequently invites other banking houses 
to act with it, which means that thes 
others also assume their proportionate 
share of the risks involved in the con 
tract between the borrower and thi 
bankers. This practice of distributing 
or dividing the risk is known as under 
writing. Suppose the originating bond 
house has purchased an issue of bonds 
at 95, which it intends to offer to the 
public at 100. This allows a gross profil 
of 5 points, which will also be enjoyed 
by the original underwriters or asso 
ates who were invited to  participat: 
A banking group is formed at 96, allow 
ing them 4 points gross profit, and a 
buying group at 9614, affording 3! . 
points gross profit. Participants in the 
selling syndicate formed at 97 are given 
the balance of the gross profit, of 3 
points. 





ARTICIPANTS in a syndicate are 
usually governed by special agree- 
ments sent out by the managers of | 











101,11, 0M0NLY 


~| J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Bead 
NEW YORK 





DREXEL & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Corner of 5th and Chestnut Streets 





MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO., LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 








MORGAN, HARJES & CO., PARIS 
in 14 Place Vendome 





Securities bought and sold on Commission. 
. Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
- Cable Transfers. 
th Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world. 
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Selected Security 


First Mortgages on Detroit apartment 
and office buildings—appraised and 
carefully selected—are behind United 
First Mortgage Bonds. 


For many years thousands of “United” 
investors have realized the maximum re- 
turn on their money consistent with the 
absolute safety assured in these bonds. 


Write for our interesting book. 
In it you will find the opportu- 
nity you have been waiting for. 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE 
BOND CO. LIMITED 


Howard C. Wade, President 
318 U. S. Mortgage Bond Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


























The Safe Road to 
Investments 


EFORE investing your surplus funds, 
take the precaution against loss by 
seeking the expert and conservative advice 
of your local or investment banker, who will 
gladly serve you. 


Guard Against Loss 
In Investments 


For after all good investment opportunities 
predominate. Caution, Care, Investigation 
will reveal safe and profitable channels for 
your surplus funds. 


The Financial Article that appears 
in every issue of Harper’s Magazine 
will help solve your investment 
problems. 


Form the habit of reading the financial art- 
icle in every issue. You will find them profit- 
able. All advertisements carefully censored. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 














deal. These agreements set for 
terms of the offering and the pro 

to be observed by the participant. 
retailing. Such an agreement |i- 
schedule of prices—that is, the pr 
which the bonds are to be offered 
public. ‘The price to the syndic: \¢ 
given; the amount of the selling oy 
mission is fixed; the date of deliv: 
the definitive bonds is mentioned 

it is usually provided that subscri; 
must be taken subject to confirny tic) 
by the syndicate managers. The dat, 
is fixed for the opening of the suly.-riy 
tion books; the matter of circulars ajc 
advertising is covered; and a proviso is 
made that the syndicate participant. 
will be liable to the amount of their ja: 
ticipation in the issue. The synidicat 
managers usually reserve the rig 
full and unrestricted powers in all sv) 
dicate matters, with the right to chang 
the terms, commissions, or anything els 
which they may consider expedient! for 
the best interests of the syndicate. ‘T}y 
can, for instance, borrow money, or i 
any bonds remain unsold at the termi 
ation of the syndicate, the managers ji) 
sell them on any terms they deem ac 
able. 


opens a bond house jointly wit) 
associates has purchased ten millioi 
dollars of 6 per cent bonds. According 
to agreement it is arranged that the issu 
is to be syndicated, or, in other words. 
wholesaled, at 94, the list or retail price 
being 97. This price will show a 5 per 
cent gross profit to the participants from 
which all expenses and selling comis- 
sions are to be deducted, and certain) 
is not unreasonable. The selling com- 
mission is 114 per cent, and on the «ay 
the offering is made subscriptions are 
received by the syndicate managers |) 
telegraph or telephone and are entered 
on the books in the order in which tlie) 
are received. When a sufficient number 
of subscriptions have come in, the books 
are closed, and as speedily as possible 
the syndicate managers will notify tlhe 
various participants whether they can 
get the number of bonds they want, or 
if there is an over-subscription, w/a! 
their allotment is to be. 


HEN the allotments are receiv ed. 
the salesmen are ready to solicit 
orders and the real work of the salesman 
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ommences, and his campaign, of 

_will depend largely upon the char- 

if the bond issue. The volume of 

‘ss now done over the telephone by 

est investment houses is truly re- 
ible, and is increasing steadily, 
means, of course, that absolute 
onfidence must exist between the in- 
estinent banker and the investor. Bond 
jouses also have extensive advertising 
ind mail order departments, as well as 
trading departments which keep in close 
touch with market conditions and price 
hanves. Numbers of them maintain 
statistical departments whose duty it is 
to furnish salesmen and their customers 
vith all kinds of financial information. 
Many houses conduct training schools 
for their salesmen, for competition in the 
bond business grows keener all the while, 
vith investors more discriminating, so 
that there must be representatives in the 
field who are familiar not only with their 
own securities, but who can judge in- 
estment values and = prescribe sound 
methods of investment policy suited to 
e requirements of their customers. 


¥ of this describes rather sketchily 
4 


the way an issue of bonds is pur- 
chased by a reputable investment bond 
iouse and distributed to the public. 
What we have tried to emphasize is the 

thoroughness with which all details 
the transaction are handled and the 
great care with which an issue is selected. 
Mr. Harley states that a majority of the 
deals submitted to a conservative bond 
house are turned down, and of instances 
where deals are said to “walk into the 
office” 99 out of 100 are rejected. In 
other words, the conservative invest- 
ment banker is protecting the investor's 
interest from the very start, and will do 
all he can to steer clear of securities 
which might cause loss to the investor, 
for from a selfish standpoint, if no other, 
such a loss will bring discredit on his 
house, reflect upon his judgment, and in 
turn mean the loss of money to him. 
We leave it to any reasonably minded 
person to decide whether an investor 
will be better off with a house using 
these methods or with a concern which 
talks in generalities and lays the empha- 
mostly on facts which, while they 
be true, are entirely beside the 











Of One Mind 
in Their Choice 


of Investments 


—though they live in 
all parts of the world 


HOUSANDS of men and women, in every 
State in the United States and in thirty 
countries and territories abroad, have put their 
money into Smith Bonds. The 
reason for their choice is the foun- 
dation principle of investment 
success — safety. Behind the 
bonds 1s our record of no doss 
any investor 1n 52 years. 
And proven safety is only one 
advantage. The interest return on Smith Bonds 
—-now 7%—is the highest consistent with the 
strong protection which these investments af- 
ford. Moreover, our Investment Savings Plan 
enables you to put odd sums of money into these 
bonds, and get 7° interest on every payment. 


As little as $10 a month now can earn 7%. 


SMITH BONDS are First Mortgage 
Bonds, strongly secured by improved, in- 
come-producing city property, and pro- 
tected by time-tested safeguards. Through 
serial maturities, the margin of security 
for investors in Smith Bonds is constantly increased. 
Smith Bonds are sold in denominations of $100, $500 and 
$1,000, and in maturities from 2 years to 15 years. Under 
our Investment Savings Plan, after an initi: i] payment of 
10%, you have 10 months to comp ylete your purchase on any 
terms convenient to you. 
Mail the coupon today for our 
two booklets, “Fifty-two Years of 
Proven Safety” and “How to 
Build an Independent Income,” 
telling the facts you will want to 
know about Smith Bonds and ex- 
plaining all details of our Invest- 
ment Savings Plar 


The F. H. Smith Co. 


Ne Founded 1873 a" 
ew Yor! ittsburgh 
Philadelphia Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. Minneapolis 


NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTORIN 52 YEARS 
Please send me your two booklets about 7°, Smith Bonds. 85 M 


Name .....-...+- 


Address... 
"Please print n name and address plainly 























Make Your 
Bazar Pa 


By EMILY ROSE BURT 
HE Grst question to ask your plano Fagg oy knows agp it 


merchant is: “ What piano action has a bazar makes work, 
the instrument?” If it is the Wessell, nothi Ing quite like it for raising m 
Nickel & Gross action, you are sure to in any cause whatever.” This n 


obtain a worthy instrument for this fa- y . 
Pe gies tag sthege be called the text of Miss B 
mous action is found only in pianos and 


players of established excellence. handbook on making your bazar | 
: ; It is a little book packed from ¢ 
Since 1874, leading American piano ies : : 
makers have used the Wessell, Nickel & to cover with suggestions, tellir 
Gross action—the world’s highest priced a tail just how to go about each 
piano action. It is built by the oldest, 5 in pl inning a bazar. 


largest and leading maker of high-grade 
piano actions. Look for the octagonal ° CHAPTERS : 


trade-mark (shown above) stamped on Tae Time, THE Place, THE THE OutstpE Com 


every Wessell, Nickel & Gross action. : COMMITTEE Tur Boorus 
| PUBLICITY Tue Extras 


SOLICITING THE Foop 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 7 COLLECTING AND MARKET- ENTERTAINMENT 


Established 1874 New York City - wae Cee Con 
Wherever Books Are Sold, $1.50 


Pianos of Real Worth Have 
This Famous Action— 


Aa ae : 
Wh B Upright. d, ; ; 
Payer or Rorvoctutiter eee ¥ H A R P E R & B R OTHER S 
/nsist on the Wesse/l, Wie ckel & = Established 1817 
Gross Piano Action. & b> 


























‘Safe 


eee 
P Ask for ick’ ° 
Insomnia? oa lorlick ee? Milk 
A Bodi-Rubdown before bed \ Malted Milk / and Diet 
sleep like a log. It’s a gen- 7 For INFANTS, 
uinely good rubbing al- Children, Invalids, 
cohol. Try it! : Nursing Mothers, etc. 


Service Laboratories,Inc. : , Avoid Imitations 
Chi | 


—WHAT SCHOOL?— 


ly } 


The answer to your school problem will probably 
found among the large number of schools advert 

in the Educational Directory of this issue 
facilities of our Schoo! Bureau are also at your c: 
mand for any additional assistance you may req 

in selecting the school best suited to your demands 


Photoplays, Short 
MAKE MONEY WRITING ©: p eccbao cae. ee School Information Bureau 
REE 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 49 E. 33rd St., N. YC 


COPY ot The beg s Digest, America’s greatest ma + rapt re. am! wit ous writers 
Filled with hel; ruction on hew te write, and how aed where to sell. 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST. Dept. 852, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohie 




















“GLOVER’S Handbook On the Scalp and Hair.” 
authoritative analysis. Suggests practical methods 
of treatment. FREE on request. Write today. 


Address: H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Dept. W-1, 119-121 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 
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Gambling, Speculating, and Investing 


By PAUL TOMLINSON 
cor 


HERE are three kinds of people 

who make a practice of buying 
and 
lators, and investors. The gambler takes 
a blind chance, whether he realizes it or 
not, and in practically every instance he 
loses; the speculator takes chances, but 
chances that have in them the possi- 


bonds stocks: gamblers, specu- 


bility of proving successful; the investor 
does his best to eliminate all risks, and 
stresses safety above all else. 


HE gambler tries either to get some- 

thing for nothing ora very great deal 
for a very little. 
and seldom considers the possibility of 
loss, although if he were asked to state 
a few sound reasons why he expected to 
profit by his operations he would no 
doubt find it exceedingly difficult to do 
so. And it is a curious thing about the 
people who gamble in stocks and bonds: 
so many of them fail to appreciate that 
they are gambling, or at any rate they 
close their eyes to the fact. We have 
known ministers, school teachers, leaders 
in almost every kind of walk in life, who 
will gamble in stocks, and yet these 
same people would be insulted if they 
were invited to play poker or bet on a 
horse race. Moreover, they would prob- 


He is an optimist 


ibly be highly indignant if it was inti- 
mated to them that they were gambling 
in stocks. 


HE people who go into the “market” 

and buy stocks on small margins 
are gamblers pure and simple, and _ it 
takes less than an average of four years 
for them to lose whatever money they 
started with. We heard of a man who 
took his life’s savings, $10,000, and used 
every cent of it to buy a certain stock; 
he had had a “tip,” and in order to make 
a really respectable pot of gold he bought 
a thousand shares on a ten point margin. 
Some unexpectedly bad news suddenly 
came out, and the stock market went 
rapidly down. Calls were issued for 
more margin, but in the case of our 
friend there was no more margin to be 
found, and his broker, in accordance 
with the rules of the game, sold him out. 
When his account was settled up he had 
$937.64 coming to him, all that was left 
out of his $10,000 that had taken years 
to accumulate and less than five hours 
to dissipate. 


F COURSE there is the old story 
of the lumberjack, who, after 
nearly a year’s work, came into the city 
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The Guarantee is on 








A National Security 


REG. VU. ©. PAT. OFF. 


Evidence of Unquestioned 
Safety 


So fundamentally safe are Insured Mortgage Bonds that the National Surety Company, the 
World's Largest Surety Company, has declared: 


“Insured Mortgage Bonds issued by the Mortgage Security Corporation of 
America are secured by first mortgages of the highest class, which we consider 
unquestionably safe for our guarantee. They are independently investigated 
and approved by us on their merits as sound investments.” 


And this National Declaration is backed by the straight-forward guarantee endorsed on every 
Insured Mortgage Bond sold to investors, covering full payment of principal and interest 
from date of issue to date of maturity. 


Of such unquestioned safety are Insured Mortgage Bonds that conservative Investment Bankers 
of the United States declare that they represent the highest type of real estate mortgage 
investment obtainable. 


The underlying First Mortgages accepted by Mortgage Security Corporation of America 
and independently approved by the National Surety Company as security for Insured Mort- 
gage Bonds originate in Thirty-Eight States and in nearly One Hundred Cities of the United 
States, 

This Is An Epoch-Making Achievement of 

Importance to All American Investors 
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Why We Recommend 
to 


All Cautious Investors 
INSURED MORTGAGE BONDS 


A National Security 
as issued by the 


Mortgage Security Corporation of America 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


As Investment Bankers independently engaged in offering to conservative Investors only the 
most carefully chosen securities, we unhesitatingly recommend Insured Mortgage Bonds: 


41—Because recognition is due to the Mortgage Security Corporation—PIONEERS—in 
creating and placing on the market a real estate mortgage investment which approaches 
the Ultimate degree of Safety for Investors. 


2—Because we have painstakingly investigated the Mortgage Security Corporation of 
America and find its policies and finances sound; its Officers and Directors eminently 
equipped to maintain the highest standards of safety through the future. 


3—Because we have legally scrutinized the Insurance Guarantee of the National Surety 
Company endorsed on all Insured Mortgage Bonds, jointly with the Mortgage Security 
Corporation of America to ascertain that it covers full payment of principal and interest 
from date of issue to date of maturity through ever-changing conditions. 


4—Because the first mortgages underlying Insured Mortgage Bonds are of the highest class 
on completed properties most essential to daily life; they do not exceed 60% of con- 
servative independent appraisals, and monthly payments made by the borrower continually 
increase this equity. 


This Pioneering movement has won such wide recognition among cautious Investors that the 
demand for Insured Mortgage Bonds continually exceeds the supply, and new issues can be 
obtained only by placing advance subscriptions through us. 


BLOCK, FETTER & TROST, Inc. KALMAN, GATES, WHITE & CO. STHIN BROS. & BOYCE 
Louisville St. Paul—Minneapolis Baltimore-——Washington— Richmond 
J. H. BROOKS & CO. Cc. P. Pewee & CO. WARD, STERNE & CO. 
Scranton—Hazleton— Wilkes-Barre uveree face & CO. Montgomery Fectgiec apap 
EUSTIS & JONES Spokane—Portland—Seattle WATSON, WILLIAMS & CO. 
New Orleans PEABODY, HOUGHTELING & CO., Inc. New Orleans 
GLENNY, MONRO & MOLL Chicago—New York—Detroit WHITE-PRICE COMPANY 
Buffalo Milwaukee—St. Louis Minneapolis 


Insured Mortgage Bonds are distributed to Investors through the above-named established 
Investment Bankers, to whom orders for bonds as well as inquiries for booklet 
“An Investment Insured for Its Lifetime” should be addressed, 


STEIN BROS. & BOYCE 
Investment Bankers Since 1871 
6 So. Calvert St. . Baltimore, Md. 
Fiscal Agents 
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Safeguarded Mortgage 


Value of land alone, $3,000; value of 
building, $7,250. Erected 1924, sold in 
1925 for $17,000. Baldwin Mortgage Com- 
pany First Mortgage Loan $4,500, 8°, in- 
terest, payable semi-annually. Our ap- 
praisals are rigid; our first mortgage real 
estate bonds offer an ideal, sound invest- 
ment, super protected. 


Baldwin Safeguarded Bonds are sold in 
denominations of $1,000, $500, $100. Serial 
maturities. Deferred payment purchasers 
receive 8°. on all payments, or where in- 
vestors prefer may urchase mortgages 
outright. Write for descriptive folders. 


BALDWIN MORTGAGE COMPANY 


MIAMI WEST PALM BEACH ORLANDO 
Address 
320 Congress Building 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 





























First mortgages on Detroit apartments of the 
better class offer a safe field of investment 
with substantial return. 

United First Mortgage Bonds are issued on 
just such properties —homes, high grade apart- 
ments and ofhice buildings, carefully appraised 
and selected. 

United bonds are trusteed by a trust Com- 
pany and we also can offer United bonds 
guaranteed as to principal and interest. 

Write for complete listing of available United bonds. 
UNITED STATES MORTGAGE BOND CO., LTD. 
Howard C. Wade, President 
318 U. S. Mortgage Bond Building, Detroit, Michigan 


Resources more 


than $10,000,000 


SON 5 Gig 22 
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and risked his entire earnings on one 
single play at roulette. Naturally he 
lost, but to show what a philosophical 
lot of men lumberjacks are, his only re- 
mark was, “Oh, well, easy come, easy 
go.” Amusing perhaps, but tragic also, 
and it is said that the people who do 
gamble in stocks and who are lucky at 
the start are the very ones who are 
almost certain to lose everything before 
they get through. The burnt child 
dreads the fire, but the small boy who 
raids the jam closet and escapes de- 
tection is pretty liable to continue his 
operations until the inevitable slip is 
made and he is found out. 


AMBLING means taking a chance 

in the hope of securing results of 

far greater proportion than the facts 
warrant. The person, for instance, who 
buys oil or mining stocks about which 
he knows nothing, relying upon the glib 
words of a salesman he knows nothing 
about, and expecting to reap enormous 
profits, is nothing more or less than a 
gambler. Not a professional gambler, 
mind you, but a rank amateur, as much 
of a sucker as the people who lose money 
Most people 
know, for example, that the gentlemen 


to strangers at cards. 


who used to earn their living selling 
gold bricks to the farmers are now stock 
salesmen. Their victims are gamblers, 
not through design so much as ignorance, 
but they know this much: that they are 
being offered more than they know they 
have a right to expect, and their cupidity 
does the rest. This cupidity is a very 
human and very common trait, and so 
skilled are the sellers of fake securities 
that they will pay large sums merely for 
lists of names of people on whom they 
can work their nefarious schemes. It is 
said that the compilers of so-called 
“sucker lists” placed a value of more 
than a hundred thousand dollars on the 
names of the two hundred and fifty 
thousand people who voted on the Bok 


Mention of Harper's Magazine is the best introduction to our advertisers 
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Crawford Avenue Staion of the Commonwealth Edison Company, Chicago. 
The world’s largest electric generating sation. - 


Ulumate capacity, 600,000 kilowatts. 


= — 
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—what it means 
to the bond investor 


UCH has recently been said and written 
about superpower electric development 
in this country. Great things have been 
prophesied for the future. The linking 


of power plants and distributing lines 
into extensive systems will undoubtedly 
accomplish much in making electric service more 
widely available. That is bound to be an economic gain. 


Greater Strength and Stabilit y 


At the same time, and for the same reason, the 
superpower tendency in public utility operations is 
emphasizing, as never before, the inherent strength 
and stability of public utility bonds. It is spreading 
and diversifying the use of electricity, saving invest- 
ment by eliminating extra plant and spare equipment, 
verti 1g more revenue per dollar of capitalization. It 
is not displacing efficient local plants; it 1s utilizing 


them to better advantage. 


The public utility field holds a tremendous future 


w booklet he Stre igiD 
Our new booklet,“ The Str 
Public Usii 


for the conservative investor. Attractive rates of in- 
terest are being paid. The security is broadly and 
deeply founded upon an essential industry affording 
a service which is indispensable to modern life. 

But it is necessary, in this field of investment, as in 
every other, to discriminate in the choice of invest- 
ments. This is especially true in a period of far-reach- 
ing development such as superpower is now experi- 
encing. Strategic Jocation, prosperous communities, 
good management, sound financing, are factors which 
have a vital bearing upon the earning power and 


stability behind the bonds. 


Two Important Safeguards 


In purchasing Halsey-Stuart issues you enjoy two 
important advantages: wide experience and knowledge, 
on our part, of public utility operations and financing, 
especially in the superpower phase; a diversity of 
issues which meets every requirement of the large or 
small investor. 


9p =_—— oe , » > : 
ties” will be helpful to all present holders or intending purchasers of 


ty Bonds. Ad copy will be sent upon request. Ask for booklet HM-05 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK 
14 Wail St. 


BOSTON 
82 Devonshire St. 


CHICAGO 
201 S. La Salle St 


ST.LOUIS 
319 North 4th St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
111 South sth St. 


425 East Water St. 


DETROIT 
601 Griswold St. 


MILWAUKEE 


CLEVELAND 

g25 Euclid Ave, 
MINNEAPOLIS 

610 Second Ave.,S. 


Mention of Harper's Magazine is the best introduction to our advertisers 
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How this Miller “Life-line” 
guides the experienced investor 


A GLANCE at the chart above shows that during the 
last five years of the company’s long existence the 
sales of Miller Bonds have mounted on the average of 
100 per cent each year. Capital and surplus have 
enjoyed a parallel healthy growth. 

Each issue of Miller Bonds is secured by a first 
mortgage on an independently appraised office building, 
hotel or apartment structure. Interest up to 7 per 
cent. Normal federal income tax refunded. Various 
state taxes refunded or paid. Genuineness of each 
bond certified by a bank. Denominations—$100, $500, 
$1000. Bonds with an unconditional and indepen- 
dent guarantee of principal and interest available, if 
desired. Write for Booklet 7608. 


G.L. MILLER & CO. 


30 East 42nd Street, New York City 
NO INVESTOR EVER LOST A DOLLAR IN 


MILLER worréice BONDS 














6% BONDS 


insurable against loss at the 
option of the investor 


REATED and safeguarded by the South’s 

Oldest Mortgage Investment House, and 
backed by a record of 60 years without loss. 
Each issue secured by a first mortgage upon 
income-producing property in a leading South- 
ern city where values are continually enhanc- 
ing and where attractive rates may be had 
without sacrifice of safety. 
So fundamentally safe and so thoroughly pro- 
tected that one of the largest Surety Com- 
panies in the United States will uncondition- 
ally guarantee payment of principal and in- 
terest, at the investor’s option. 


Write today for full information 
Address Dept. D6 


. 
Adair Realty & Trust Company 
The Souths Oldest Mortgage Investment House 
Founded 1865 ATLANTA 
PHILADELPHIA, Packard Bldg. 
NEW YORK 
ADAIR REALTY & MORTGAGE CO., Inc. 
Exclusive Distributors 
270 Madison Avenue Ownership identical 
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peace plan; they could have sold it to 
the market tipsters, the bucket shop 
operators, the fake partial payment pro 
moters, and all the other stock fakers 
who prey on the unknowing public. 


OU cannot get something for noth- 
ing, and it is silly to try. So no 
matter what a person’s ideas may be 
about the moral aspect of stock gam- 
bling, he should remember the odds are 
all against him, and that he is bound to 
lose. The employment of a bit of com- 
mon sense in this particular matter will 
save a great deal of money for the in- 
vestors who like to “take a flier.” 


A SPECULATOR, as_ contrasted 
with a gambler, is a person who 
takes chances, but with his eyes open 
and a reasonable expectation that the 
results will be happy ones. A man, for 
instance, who takes his capital and in- 
vests it in his own honest business is a 
speculator, but one who is justified in 
his course, and if he shows sufficient 
perspicacity and industry his return 
will be satisfactory and his principal 
invested in a good cause. 


K EW people are justified in gambling, 

but many are in a position to do a 
certain amount of speculating. Most 
common stocks, for example, are specu- 
lations, but for many a man they are 
entirely legitimate investments. Com- 
mon stocks, as most people know, are 
entitled to a share in the profits only 
after all prior obligations have been 
satisfied, but whereas these prior obli- 
gations share only up to a limited, fixed 
amount, the earnings on common stock 
may, in theory at least, earn limitless 
numbers of dollars. If a company’s 
financial structure is of such a character 
that the common stock has a good 
chance of getting a large portion of the 
earnings it is frequently a_ profitable 
purchase. The common stocks of many 


Mention of Harper's Magazine is the best introduction to our advertisers 
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Sharing in the Profits 


By PAUL TOMLINSON 
Con 


HE word profit means the accession 

of good, the acquiring of some bene- 
fit. A man in business strives to have 
his receipts exceed his expenditures, and 
if successful he makes a profit, which is 
represented by the difference in the two 
amounts. All corporations with shares 
of stock outstanding are in business for 
profit, and the profits, if any, are regu- 
larly distributed among the stockholders 
in the form of dividends. 


HERE isa story about a citizen who 

rowed alongside one of our big bat- 
tleships, and having expressed the desire 
to come aboard, he was asked to disclose 
his identity. “I’m one of the owners,” 
he replied. In the same way, the man 
who possesses a few shares of railroad 
stock can claim to be one of the owners 
of that particular line. He is. Corpora- 
tions are owned by their stockholders, 
and the management of the business is 
in the hands of a board of directors, 
elected by the stockholders. Bond own- 
ers are mere creditors, and while bond 
interest must be paid before any divi- 
dends can be disbursed, they have no 
share in any profits which may be 
earned, or any voice in the management 
of the company’s affairs. 


OW quite recently an interesting 
thesis has been put forward to the 
effect that, in the long run, stocks are 
more satisfactory and profitable invest- 
ments than bonds. Many economists 
and bankers subscribe to this theory, 
and while it is fraught with certain dan- 
gers, there is no denying that it has its 
points. Inthe first place, the fluctuation 
in the purchasing power of money is a 
factor in bond ownership which is not so 
For 
instance, if a man paid a thousand dol- 


everpresent in the case of stocks. 


lars for a bond, twenty-five years ago, 
and the bond matured this year, he re- 
dollars back all 
right, but the thousand dollars in actual 


ceived his thousand 
purchasing power has decreased by at 
least fifty per cent. 
money being worth only what can be 
obtained in exchange for it, the bond- 


In other words, 


owner actually lost five hundred dellars 
on his investment. Moreover, in spite 
of the fact that he received a certain 
fixed amount of interest on his bond each 
interest date, with the passing of nearly 
every year he could buy less and less 
with the money. He was in a position 
comparable to that of the salaried man 
whose income remained the same while 


the cost of living mounted steadily. 
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INSURED MORTGAGE BONDS 


A National Security 
6% 
The 














REG, U. &S. PAT. OFF, 


. ~ . . 
The Mortgage Security Corporation of America 
has won recognition on public record as the PIONEER in creating and placing on the National Invest 
market, a real estate mortgage security which is insured against loss. This fact is established for all t 

Of far greater importance to Cautious Investors is the published statement of representative Investn 

Bankers of the United States who declare that 
“Insured Mortgage Bonds are the highest type of real estate mortgage investment 
obtainable in any market,” 

and the published statement of the National Surety Company, the World’s Largest Surety Company, 
“Insured Mortgage Bonds issued by the Mortgage Security Corporation of America 
are secured by first mortgages of the highest class, which we consider unquestionably 
safe for our guarantee. They are independently investigated and approved by us on 
their merits as sound investments.” 

But the greatesi assurance to Cautious Investors is the constant watchful presence of the guara; 
endorsed on each Insured Mortgage Bond, covering full payment of principal and interest from date of js- 
to date of maturity through ever-changing conditions. This guarantee is endorsed jointly by the Mortgage 
Security Corporation of America and the National Surety Company. 

This Is An Epoch Making Achievement 


If you are interested in receiving further information, we will take pleasure 


t 








MortgageBonds ¢ 
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in sending you booklet, “An Investment Insured for Its Lifetime.” 
INSURED 


MORTGAGE SECURITY CORPORATION OF AMERICA 








REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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That is one argument these people who 


favor stocks use against bonds. 


oe is equally interesting. 
LA. “Isn't it true.” asks the man with 
a preference for common stocks, “that 
a bond to be entirely sound should have 
its interest earned at least two and a half 
times over, and that earnings should 
have been in this proportion over a 
period of years? If so, why isn’t there 
a sufficient margin of earnings over in- 
terest charges to make the stock a safe 
investment too, and a more profitable 
one than the bonds?”’ As an example of 
what he means, suppose a corporation 
has four millions of six per cent bonds 
outstanding, and five million dollars of 
stock. The annual interest requirement 
for the bonds is $240,000, and if this 
amount has been regularly earned at 
least two and one-half times over for ten 
years that means total earnings of 
$600,000 a year, and $360,000 of it is 


available for dividends. This amounts 
to over seven per cent on the stock, and 
even if the directors think it advisable 
to pay only six per cent, and put $60,000 
a year into surplus, the stock pays more 
than the bonds. If unusually profitable 
years have come along, it may be that 
earnings have been sufficient at times to 
declare extra dividends, and it is sup- 
posed that in the case of lean years it 
has been possible to make up any defi- 
ciency in earnings out of surplus. 


HE argument in favor of stocks 

largely resolves itself into a matter 
of the purchasing power of the dollar, 
the theory being that stock prices and 
earnings more nearly keep pace with the 
fluctuations in the value of money. If 
money will buy less than formerly, the 
theory is that a corporation gets higher 
prices for its products, so that more dol- 
lars can be paid out to stockholders, and 
that so far as purchasing power goes, 
therefore, they do not suffer. 
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JOHN SHERMAN, Secretary of the Treasury in the cabinet of President Hayes (1877-1881), began his long career 

of public service in 1855, as a member of Congress. Thereafter he continuously occupied positions of national influence, 

eventually becoming Secretary of State under President McKinley. He brought to his administration of the Treasury 

Department, a broad experience of men and affairs—an administration which was skilful indeed, and of great public 
value during the troubled period following our Civil War. 














Select a bond house 
before selecting a bond 


ROAD FINANCIAL EXPERIENCE 

is a necessary background for success- 

ful investment. Finance is a profession 

quite as much as law or engineering. 

You would not think of getting along 

without a lawyer in a legal transaction, 
orw hunt an engineer in building a bridge. That would 
be imprudent. 

It is equally unwise to attempt so important a task 
as finding a profitable place for your money without 
utilizing the knowledge and advice of a competent bond 
house. There is safety in its counsel. 


Competent Advice 
It is a wise investor who keeps in close touch with his 
investment banker—gives him all needful facts about 
himself, his circumstances, income and holdings. That 
enables the banker to be of real service in helping the 
investor select securities which fit his situation and prop- 


erly diversify his holdings. Through such counsel you 
can build up an investment structure of your holdings, 
so suitable and so diversified that it will stand unim- 
paired over a long period of time. 


The Investor’s Protection 


The first step is to pick out a good bond house to deal 
with —one which is old and well known, whose opera- 
tions are extensive, whose experience covers a wide field 
of conservative bond investment, whose record goes back 
for a long period of years. 


In dealing with such a house, the investor not only 
protects himself, he greatly simplifies his investment 
problem. He has fewer doubts and perplexities. He can 
confidently exercise his own financial judgment because 
it is based upon facts and backed by competent opinion. 
Instead of a miscellaneous collection of securities, he 
builds up a solid investment structure for himself and 
his heirs. 


“CxHoosinc Your Investment House” —This booklet clearly presents the factors of experience and equipment by which you may 
judge the standards and service resources of a bond house. It is well worth the little time required to read it. Ask for booklet 14-X5 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK 
14 Wall St, 
BOSTON 
82 Devonshire St. 


CHICAGO 
2o1 S. La Salle St. 
ST.LOUIS 
319 North 4tb St, 


PHILADELPHIA 
111 South rth St. 


DETROIT 
601 Griswold St. 
MILWAUKEE 
425 East Water St. 


CLEVELAND 

gz5 Euclid Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 

610 Second Ave.,5. 
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DEMAND All THREF 


UARANTEED-INSURED-PROTECTE 





INSURED 


You insure your life, your home and 
its contents. Now you can insure your 
capital and income against all possible 
loss. The following Surety Companies 
severally insure, in varying percentages, 
the payment of 100% of the principal 
and interest of the first mortgages secur- 
ing National Union Mortgage Company 
Bonds — 


U.S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore 
Fidelity & Deposit Company, Baltimore 
National Surety Company, New York 


National Union Mortgage Bonds are 
safe because of the insurance feature but 
they could not be so insured unless the 
security was fundamentally sound even 
without this insurance protection. 


PROTECTED 


The ‘‘Standarized Requirements” of the 
National Union Mortgage Company, 
in themselves fully protect the 
principal and interest of these bonds. 
A copy of these requirements will be sent 
on request and should convince any in- 
vestor that only the soundest mortgage 
practice is followed and that every pos- 
sible protective measure is employed to 
safeguard this investment. 


(GUARANTEED 


In addition to the insurance against 
loss by the Surety Companies mentioned 
above, all mortgages are unconditionally 
guaranteed by the issuing mortgage com- 
panies. Furthermore, every bond is guar- 
anteed, principal and interest, by the 
National Union Mortgage Company. 


$500 and $1,000 6°) Coupon Bonds 


NATIONAL UNION MORTGAGE CO. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


FISCAL AGENTS 
-- - MACKUBIN, GOODRICH & CO.- - - 
Bankers 7 Estasusnen 1899 


111 E. Repwoop Sr. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet No. 54 


Bactimore, Mp. 


Name 
Address 


City and State 
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T IS an exceedingly interesting the- 

and one which many people are fir, 
ing acceptable. Some prominent « 
perts, in fact, have gone so far as to ra: 
common stocks—for it is common stock 
of course, to which this thesis applies 
unreservedly above bonds as _ inves! 
ments. Which would seem to be goin 
pretty far, for there is no denying tha 
bonds as a class are certainly safer in 
vestments than common stocks as 
class. And for the small investor, safet) 
is the one element of an investment tha! 
he cannot afford to overlook. Why isn’t 
it best to say that bonds are most suit 
able as first investments, and then when 
one’s list of holdings grows that it may 
be profitable to leaven the whole group 
with a mixture of bonds and stocks? In 
any event it is no more than prudent to 
get expert advice from one’s banker be- 
fore buying stocks; such advice is highly 
desirable in the case of all investments, 
but particularly so when stocks are being 
considered, for even if one is willing to 
grant that they may be more profitable 
than bonds, they are also subject to 
more violent recessions in price, and 
dividends are more liable to disappear 
than interest. 


O MUCH for that. It may be inter- 

esting, however, to pursue the idea 
of investing in common stocks a_ bit 
further and to speculate—mentally, of 
course—on what kind of stocks should 
prove the most profitable. It goes with- 
out saying that in the long run the most 
profitable businesses are those whose 
products are most in demand. There 
are certain commodities which are in 
daily use by practically every human 
being nowadays, and the companies 
which furnish these necessities of life 
not all the companies, of course—would 
seem to hold out the greatest attractions 
for investors. In every household, for 
instance, there is need for light, for heat, 
for water; most houses have telephones; 
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How a checking account 
helps you get ahead... in 8 ways! 


You've thought of a check-book as a convenience... 
now learn how it furthers financial success 


HE way to handle money efficiently, say 
authorities and successful people, is to 

determine in advance just where each dollar is 
going. Thus you spend and save intelligently. 

A checking account helps you do this. In 8 
definite ways it makes your money go farther. 

By stopping thoughtless, needless expendi- 
tures. By eliminating risks of losing money, 
making wrong change. By removing the 
chance of paying the same bills twice (for 
each check is its own best receipt). By saving 
your time—which is money in the making. By 
always showing you just where you stand. 
Further, a checking account is the only way 
in which you can plan and operate a budget 
with success. It gives you the powerful friend- 
ship of a good bank. And it earns the valuable 
respect of business people. 

Eight influences that work constantly to- 
ward financial independence for you. And you 
can employ them today if you just will! 


Talk to your banker 


This is but one of the great services your bank 

can render. An important one. Some banks 

make a small monthly charge, where 

checking balances run below a cer- 

tain minimum. That is because such 
*<-« 


VALUABLE BOOK FREE 


— sound, practical advice on family 
budgeting, how to get the most from 
your income, valuable information on 
banking transactions. Send coupon now, 


This eagle design iden- 


accounts actually represent a loss to the bank. 
But the small fee is well worth paying. It 
buys you these great advantages in getting 
ahead... in being successful. 


Now—protected checks 


All over the country banks today are supply- 
ing depositors with checks protected against 
fraud. They are Super-Safety checks—safest of 
any supplied by banks. 

Made of fine safety paper, which instantly 
exposes any attempt at alteration by knife, 
acid or rubber erasure. 

This famous Super-Safety paper is guarded 
like Government bank-note paper. Not a single 
blank scrap of it, large enough to make a check, 
is permitted to get out of the factories into 
strange hands. 


Send for free book 


We have a book, privately printed, which you 
will enjoy and find valuable. It tells how to 
budget an income of any size. How to make 
money go farther. You may have a copy free. 
Just send the coupon. 


je 
GUPERSAFET, | BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Division 


THE TODD COMPANY 2010 
5950 South State Street, Chicago 
Please send me free copy of new book, 
“How to Make Money Go Farther.” 


Address 


! 
! 
! 
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tifies Super-Safety 


BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Division 
THE TODD COMPANY 


NEW YORK ROCHESTER CHICAGO DENVER DALLas /or it/ 


Checks—safest supplied 
by any bank. Look 


City.. 
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EVERY DOLLAR THAT HAS BECOME DUE ON 


FIRST MORTGAGE BUILDING BONDS SOLD 
BY US HAS BEEN PAID TO EVERY INVESTOR 


Safe 
First Mortgage Bonds 


65% | 
2 
WE are now offering several First 
Mortgage Bond issues yielding 
6%2% secured by centrally-located 
properties in the principal cities of 
the country and urge that you com- | 
municate with us at once for further 
particulars. 


Ask for Circular 2213 


AMERICAN BOND & | 
MORTGAGE (, 


ESTABLISHED 1904 INCORPORATED 

AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE | 
Capital and Surplus over $7,000,000 
127 No. Dearborn St. 345 Madison Ave. 

Chicago New York 


Cleveland, Detroit, Boston Philadelphia 
and over thirty other cities 
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The Whole World Knows 


—that Detroit is the greatest automobile 
centeronearth. In addition to automobiles, 
Detroit is first in production of medicines, 
stoves, furnaces, overalls, adding machines, 
soda and salt productions, metal beds, cast 
aluminum and many more products. 


Dynamic Detroit, this wonderful thriving 
metropolis with its wide range of industries, 
offers you a splendid opportunity for sub- 
stantial, profitable investment. United First 
Mortgage Bonds secured by carefully select- 
ed Detroit apartments, homes and office 
buildings offer you good investments. 
Write for complete listings 


nn to you 





UNI ee STATES MORTGAGE 
BOND C pele oft LIMITED 


Howard C. Wade, President 
318 U.S. Mortgage Aes, Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Capital $1,000,000 Resources more than $10,000,000 
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all of them need food. Transportatio: 
is one of the greatest factors and prob 
lems in modern civilization. Banking 
is a necessity in modern business and 
modern life; insurance is in almost uni 
versal demand. Everyone wears clothes. 
everyone lives in houses. Office build 
ings and factories are necessary as places 
for people to work. What we are get- 
ting at, in other words, is that there are 
certain commodities and certain mate- 
rials which may be classed as basic, as, 
in other words, fundamentally necessary, 
and therefore sure of a ready and con- 
stant market. 


TEEL, for example, is frequently 

cited as the basic industry, and 
many people are in the habit of estimat- 
ing the prosperity of the country as a 
whole by the prosperity of the steel busi- 
ness. As a matter of fact there is a 
system for trading in stocks based on 
the number of blast furnaces in oper- 
ation and the percentage this number 
bears to the total in the country, the 
idea being that by this means it is pos- 
sible to tell whether business generally 
is good or bad. Certainly steel is a 
pretty reliable barometer of conditions, 
and if there is an active demand for it, 
the probabilities are that there is ac- 
tivity in other lines of business, too. 
Think of the amount of steel used 
by railroads, shipbuilders, automobile 
manufacturers, and in the erection of 
buildings. 


N ANY of the public utility corpora- 

tions have tried very hard of re- 
cent years to distribute their stock 
widely among their customers. “Cus- 
tomer ownership ”’ this is called, and one 
of the selling arguments has been that 
you can pay your water, light, power, or 
telephone bills with the money received 
from dividends. The plan has been 
effective, and to-day there are thousands 
cf people with a proprietary interest in 
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[FINANCING THE FARMERS OF AMERICA|. 
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Farming is the key industry of the United 
States. The economic welfare of the Nation, 


iz ihe 


—— 
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present and future, depends upon keeping 
the country agriculturally self-supporting. 





FULFILLING A NATIONAL NEED 
— — Through Joint Stock Land “Banks. 


Cr life-blood of all industry is credit. With- 


out adequate credit, at economical rates, no 
industry today can survive. This is just as 
true in the business of farming as in the 
fabricating of steel. Certainly, nothing is 
more important to the life of this country 
than the production of daily food for its one 
hundred and thirteen millions of peorle 


Inadequate Banking 
Long Handicapped Farming 

Our great manufacturing industries for time 
past have enjoyed banking credits on equit- 
able bases. The tarming industry, with no 
great organization of friendly banking inter- 
ests, was, however, decidedly handicapped. 
But, since land values and man’s capabilities 
to produce the necessities of life form the 
bulwarks of credit, it is obvious that an in- 
dustry, so vital to daily life and so essential 
to general good-business, eventually would 
find adequate banking facilities. 


A Prattical Remedy 
The creation of the Federal Farm Loan 
Bureau, in 1917, supplied, in a large measure, 
these facilities. The act which created the 
banking system, of which Joint Stock Land 
Banks are an integral part, was one of the 


most far reaching and constructive legislative 
achievements ever placed upon the statute- 
books of the country. It is comparable, in 
the magnitude of its economic results, with 
the Federal Reserve Act. 


The Joint Stock Land 
Bank's Mission 
Through Joint Stock Land Banks the respon- 
sible farmer can now borrow for strictly agri- 
cultural purpeses, On an economically sound 
basis. These Joint Stock Land Banks operate 
under Government supervision; all loans they 
make must be approved by the Government. 


The bonds which are sold by these Banks are 
secured by G overnment-scrutinized loans; are 
held to definite requirements as to margin 
of safety by Federal statutes; and have been 
declared, by the United States Supreme Court, 
to be instrumentalities of the Government. 
They are as completely exempt from taxation 
as are First 344% Liberty Bonds. 

Thus, through Bonds of Joint Stock Land 
Banks is provided the capital required in the 
sound development of our farming industry; 
and also tax exempr, marketable investment 
securities, based upon the soundest kind of 
diversified security. 


The Guy Huston Organization --A complete organization of finan- 
cial, land and bank specialists — affords Joint Stock Land Banks 
a broad, basic and helpful service. The facilities of this Organization 
are extended not only to Joint Stock Land Banks, but to Investment 
Bankers and institutions desiring information or reports cover- 
ing any phase of Joint Stock Land Bank operations or securities. 
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Inheritance Taxes 
and Your Estate 


The amount of such taxes your 
estate must pay depends largely 
upon the type of investments 
you hold. It is even possiblethat 
more than one state, and in addi- 
tion the Federal government, 
may impose taxes on the same 
security! Such multiple taxation 
may often beavoided by the prop- 
er selection of your holdings. 


Our booklet “Why Estates Shrink,” 
outlining this information in detail, 
will be of interest to every investor. 
Let us send you a copy gratis with- 
out obligation. 


Ask for 62456 


AC.ALLYN“° COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


New York Milwaukee 


Boston Philadelphia Minneapolis 
































ical Baldwin 

A Typical Baldwin 
Safeguarded Mortgage 

Value of land alone, $3,000; value of 
building, $7,250. Erected 1924, sold in 
1925 for $17,000. Baldwin Mortgage Com- 
pany First Mortgage Loan $4,500, 8% in- 
terest, payable semi-annually. Our ap- 
praisals are rigid; our first mortgage real 
estate bonds offer an ideal, sound invest- 


ment, super protected. 
Baldwin Safeguarded Bonds are sold in 
denominations of $1,000, $500, $100. Serial 
maturities. Deferred payment purchasers 
receive 8, on all payments, or where in- 
vestors prefer — mortgages 
outright. Write for descriptive folders. 


BALDWIN MORTGAGE COMPANY 


MIAMI WEST PALM BEACH ORLANDO 
Address 


320 Congress Building 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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the public utility which serves them in 
these ways where a few years ago ther: 
were hundreds. Undoubtedly, many in 

dividuals have been benefited, and there 
has also been a favorable reaction so far 
as the corporations themselves are con- 
cerned. Everyone knows that public 
utilities were for years a punching bag 
for politicians, but nowadays when these 
companies are largely owned by the con- 
stituents of these same politicians there 
is considerable hesitancy about putting 
through unfair and unfavorable legisla- 
tion. Citizens are customarily of a pas- 
sive turn of mind when they have no per- 
sonal interest in the laws of the land, 
but this is not the case when their pocket 
books are affected, and those who are in 
authority recognize this fact. The re- 
sults in the case of the public utilities 
have been beneficial for all concerned. 


AILROADS, of course, are essen- 

tial to the well being and progress 
of every industrial country. It is said, 
for instance, that the population of New 
York City would starve within a very 
few days if railroad communication with 
the rest of the country were cut off. 
Certainly business everywhere would 
quickly come to a standstill if there were 
no railroads. Shares in railroad corpora- 
tions, therefore, would seem to offer in- 
ducements to investors. And they do, 
although, like all generalizations, such a 
statement has its exceptions. 


E HAVE cited these examples to 

show what is meant by the kind 
of corporations whose shares of stock 
should prove profitable. 
reason that acompany, to make money, 
must have something to sell for which 
there isa demand. Further, it is evident 
that a company which has a record of 
prosperity behind it has a better chance 
of prosperity in the future than one 
which is new, which offers something 
which may or may not be in demand, 


It stands to 
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Your Investment Problems 


eee MAGAZINE takes special 

interest in presenting to its readers the 
advertisements of reputable investment bank- 
ers and in securing as wide a variety of sound 
investment offerings as possible. 


Announcements of our financial advertisers 
are commended to the thoughtful attention of 
our readers. They form a directory of an 
important service. Readers are asked to 
study them and to use them to such an extent 
as they can. The Houses are carefully se- 
lected and we believe that we are justified in 
recommending them to our readers. 


A list of informative booklets issued by 
these investment houses is given below. These 
booklets may be obtained by addressing the 
firms listed. 


Cxroostnc Your INVESTMENT Banker: A worth- 
while booklet for investors, giving them an idea 
of what to expect in the way of service from 
their investment banker. Offered by Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., 209 So. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 

Common SENSE IN INVESTING Money: A booklet 
setting forth the qualities in real estate mort- 
gage bonds which commend them to investors. 
Offered by S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

INVESTMENT Securities: An interesting and 
helpful booklet which will be appreciated by 
investors. Offered by the National City 
Company, 55 Wall Street, New York City. 

InsurED MortGaGEe Bonps: A booklet describ- 
ing issues of real estate bonds which offer to 
investors the unique advantage of insurance as 
to payment of both principal and interest by 
an independent guaranteeing corporation. 
Offered by Stein Bros. & Boyce, 6 So. Calvert 
St., Baltimore, Md. 

INVESTMENT AssuRANCE: A booklet describing 
United First Mortgage Bonds, and investment 
opportunities in Detroit, Mich. Offered by 
the United States Mortgage Bond Co., Ltd., 
320 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

Pusiic Utimiry Securities as INVESTMENTS: 
A booklet of interest to investors who wish to 
know more about the public utility investment 
field. Offered by A. C. Allyn & Company, 
71 West Monroe St., Chicago, II]. 

Way THE Souts Orrers INVESTMENT OpporTv- 
Nittes: An interesting discussion of economic 
and business factors in the South from an in- 
vestment point of view. Offered by G. L. 
Miller & Co., Inc., 30 East 42nd St., New York 
City. 

Firty-Two YEARS OF PRovEN Sarety: An un- 
usual booklet giving the principles of invest- 
ment which have made possible a perfect record 
of safety. Offered by The F. H. Smith Com- 
pany, Smith Building, Washington, D. C. 

Wauat You Suoutp Know Asout Reat Estate 
Bonps: A booklet of interest to buyers of real 
estate bonds. Offered by the Adair Realty & 
Trust Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
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RESULTS COUNT 


---the one reason why more and 
more investors are turning to 


| 7. SMITH 
O BONDS 


NLY one thing really counts when you in- 

vest money—results. Fitheraninvestment 
turns out right, or it doesn’t. It brings you sat- 
isfaction—or regret. 


It is on the basis of proven results for more than 
half a century that both large and small in- 
vestors, in constantly increasing numbers, are 
turning to Smith Bonds. 


Since The F. H. Smith Company was founded, 
in 1873, men and women who have put their 
money into our First Mortgage Investments 
have known but one result—perfect safety and 
perfect satisfaction. Behind Smith Bonds is our 
record of no loss to any investor in 52 years. 


% WITH PROVEN SAFETY 


When you buy Smith Bonds, the liberal interest rate of 
7% contributes much to the results you can accomplish 
with the money you save and invest. Moreover, you have 
the privilege of using our Investment Savings Plan, which 
gives you the full rate of bond interest on every payment. 


You may use this plan to buy a single $100, $500 or $1,000 
Smith Bond by payments extended over ten months, or to 
create a competence by systematic investment over a 
period of years. If your savings average $10, $20, $50 or 
more a month, they may be invested safely at 7%. 


Let us send you our two booklets, “Fifty-two Years of 
Proven Safety” and “How to 
Build an Independent Income,” 
telling about the time-tested 
safety features which have made 
Smith Bonds the choice of inves- 
tors in 48 States and 30 foreign 
lands, and explaining all details of 
our Investment Savings Plan. Send 
your name and address for these 


booklets today. 


The F. H. Smith Co. 


—_ Founded 1873 Snail 
tke . : ittsburg' 
Philadelphia Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. Minneapolis 


NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTORIN 52 YEARS 





‘Name 


Address. 


Y 








Please print name and address plainly 
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6% BONDS 


insurable against loss at the 
option of the investor 


REATED and safeguarded by the South's 

Oldest Mortgage Investment House, and 
backed by a record of 60 years without loss. 
Each issue secured by a first mortgage upon 
income-producing property in a leading South- 
ern city where values are continually enhanc- 
ing and where attractive rates may be had 
without sacrifice of safety. 
So fundamentally safe and so thoroughly pro- 
tected that one of the largest Surety Com- 
panies in the United States will uncondition- 
ally guarantee payment of principal and in- 
terest, at the investor’s option. 


Write today for full information 
Address Dept. D7 


Adair Realty & Trust Company 


The Souths Oldest Mortgage Investment House 
Founded 1865 ATLANTA 
PHILADELPHIA, Packard Bldg. 

NEW YORK 
ADAIR REALTY & MORTGAGE CO., Inc. 
Exclusive Distributors 
270 Madison Avenue 


Ownership identical 
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Here is the Miller “Life-line’’ of 
satisfied customers 


Tue increase in sales to old customers, shown on the 
chart above, is but one important reason for you to 
consider Miller Bonds as a wise investment. Remember 
that while sales have grown, capital and surplus have 
a'so grown—on the average of 100 per cent each year. 
Each issue of Miller Bonds is secured by a first mort 
gage on an independently appraised office building, 
hotel or apartment structure. 

Interest up to 7 per cent. Normal federal income 
tax refunded. Various state taxes refunded or paid. 
Genuineness of each bond certified by a bank. De- 
nominations—$100, $500, $1000. Bonds with a guar- 
antee of principal and interest, available if desired 

It will pay you to find out more about Miller Bonds 
and descriptions of ng nt offerings paying interest up 
to 7 per cent. Write for Booklet 7609. 


G.L. MILLER & CO. 


30 East 42nd Street, New York City 
NO INVESTOR EVER LOST A DOLLAR IN 


MILLER wortéace BONDS 
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and whose management is untried. Sell- 
ers of fake stocks specialize in new enter- 
prises, in companies depending upon 
doubtful patent rights for their success, 
on questionable supplies of oil or min- 
erals, or those who are trying to emu- 
late the success of some company al- 
ready established with which they can 
scarcely hope to compete. People who 
wish to share in profits will do well to 
leave such companies severely alone, for 
it is almost always exceedingly doubtful 
whether there will ever be any profits 
to share. Conservative investments al- 
most always pay best in the long run, 
and to be doubly conservative, the in- 
experienced purchaser of securities —and 
few are anything else—will get the best 
expert opinion before he buys anything. 
This procedure is not only the wisest 
precaution against loss, but comes nearer 
a guarantee of providing beneficial re- 
sults than any yet discovered. 


XxX HAS been pointed out before in 
these columns, the safe investing 
of money demands the expert knowledge 
of those who are thoroughly conversant 
with the investment field. This is a 
highly specialized calling, and beyond 
the range of the average citizen whose 
efforts lie in some particular line of en- 
deavor remote from questions of finance. 
But to-day there are numerous repu- 
table investment houses who offer them- 
selves as consultants and advisers. They 
will not express opinions as to invest- 
ments which are essentially speculative 
enterprises and which offer a lure to 
the thousands who are attracted to 
gambling possibilities. Their study and 
service are confined to investments 
which are safe. The man who seeks 
guidance as to the disposal of his spare 
capital or earnings will, in the long run, 
profit most largely by seeking the con- 
servative advice of such bankers. He 
has only to specify his resources and pref- 
erences as to investments, and in return 
he will receive expert counsel, for which 
there is no charge. Reputable invest- 
ment companies, and your own local 
bank, stand ready to offer such service. 
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A B C For Investors 


By PAUL TOMLINSON 


Cnr 


[* THE financial columns of HAarPER’s 
for May we printed an article en- 
titled “A Billion A Year.” 


we stated, represented the losses in- 


This amount, 


curred during an average twelve-month 
gullible persons who buy 
A stag- 


period by 
worthless and fake securities. 
gering sum of money, to be sure—an 
average of nearly twenty million dollars 
a week, two and three-quarter millions a 
day, over one hundred thousand dollars 
anhour. The interest on a billion dollars 
itself is fifty millions a year, figured at 
only five per cent. It seems incredible. 
( N AUGUST 25 there appeared in 

many of the leading newspapers an 
Associated Press dispatch, based on the 
report of the Better Business Bureau of 
New York City, stating that “the cost 
of credulity in 1924 was well over the 
billion-dollar mark,” and that indica- 
tions point to another “normal” year for 
the “still flourishing cult of gold-brick 
artists.” “Despite enactments in many 
states of blue-sky laws forits protection,” 
the account states, “the American public 
will pay $1,000,000,000 in 1925 to oper- 
ators of fraudulent stock. schemes, pro- 
moters of sandy oil wells, and financial 
wizards of the Ponzi type.” 


HE 
rather disheartening reading. It 
proceeds: 


account makes interesting if 


“Indorsing partially the axiom at- 
tributed to the late Mr. Barnum, 
the Bureau expects there always 
will be a considerable number of 
people ready to purchase shares 
in Brooklyn Bridge, or to ‘in- 
vest’ their savings in that hardy 
old standby, the ‘money-making 
machine.’ ”’ 


( NLY last month we read, in one of 

the New York newspapers, of a girl, 
a cook in a private family, who by dint 
of hard work and saving had accumu- 
lated twenty-five hundred dollars; an 
affable “and newly found acquaintance 
of the opposite sex persuaded her to 
draw fifteen hundred dollars out of the 
bank and let him double it for her in his 
She thought 
she saw him place the bills in the ma- 


money-making machine. 


chine, which she kept in her possession, 
but when she opened it the following day 
her money, of course, was gone, and her 
affable friend also had disappeared. 


F PEOPLE are so gullible, one may 
say they deserve to lose their money. 
Perhaps they do, but how many people 
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INSURED MORTGAGE BONDS 


A National Security 
6% 








S66. VU. 6. PAT. OFF. 


Unquestioned Safety 
Through Nation-wide Diversification 





1 National 
Service 

in Home 
Ownership Home Loans— 
vs— Millions 
invested in 
Large Structures 











A wide distribution of First Mortgage Loans spread over the length and breadth 
of the Nation, establishes a broad foundation upholding the security of Insured 
Mortgage Bonds. The standards of safety are precisely the same on all issues. 


Each Bond bears the guarantee of the Mortgage Security Corporation of America. 
and jointly with it, the Insurance Guarantee of the National Surety Company, the 
world’s largest surety company, covering full payment of principal and interest 
from date of issue to date of matfirity. 


The holders of these bonds acquire ever increasing diversification by enlarging 
their investments in Insured Mortgage Bonds as distributed through a country- 
wide group of Investment Bankers. 


“Unquestioned Safety” completely describes Insured Mortgage Bonds 
Detailed information may be obtained by writing for our Booklet; 
“An Investment Insured For Its Lifetime” 
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ee t INSURED 
MORTGAGE SECURITY CORPORATION CF AMERICA 
MortsageBonds @ pCO Y Op ORATES MortgageBonds 
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INSURED MORTGAGE BONDS 


A National Security 
6% 


A Nation-wide Distribution 
By 


Investment Bankers 


REG, U. &. PAT. OFF. 


Investment Bankers independently engaged in offering to conservative Investors 
only the most carefully chosen securities, unhesitatingly recommend Insured 
Mortgage Bonds as issued by the Mortgage Security Corporation of America. 


1—Because the First Mortgages securing Insured Mortgage Bonds are funda- 
mentally safe in themselves, being surrounded by unusual safe guards. 


2—Because cautious Investors are not merely asked to believe Insured Mort- 
gage Bonds are safe. Tangible, binding proof is given in the form of an 
unqualified Insurance Guarantee endorsed on each bond, signed jointly by 
the Mortgage Security Corporation of America and the National Surety 
Company, the world’s largest surety company, covering full payment of 
principal and interest from date of issue to date maturity. 


BLOCK, FETTER & TROST, Ine. BODELL & CO. C. P. MANN & CO. 
Louisville Providence—Boston—New York Galveston 


rHE L, R. BALLINGER CO. CRAU, TODD & COMPANY STHIN BROS. & BOYCE 
Cincinnati Cincinnati Baltimore —Washington — Richmond 
KAL MAN, GATES, WHITE & CO. 


DAVID ROBISON & CO., Inc. WARD, STERNE & CO. 
Toledo Paul—Minneapolis Montgomery— Birmingham 


MURPHEY, FAVRE & CO. 
EUSTIS & JONES Spokane—Portiand—Seattle WATSON, WILLIAMS & CO. 
New Orleans New Orleans 
PEABODY, HOUGHTELING & CO., Inc. 


GLENNY, MONRO & MOLL Chicago—New York—Detroit WHITE-PRICE COMPANY 
Buffalo Milwaukee—St. Louis Minneapolis 


BRADFORD, KIMBALL & CO. JACKSON & CURTIS — KAUFFMAN, SMITH & CO., Ine. 
- - Bee Mend Boston—New York—Worcester St. Loui 
San Francisco—Oaklanc Providence—Springfield . Louis 


J. R. WOODHULL & CO. LOVE, VAN RIPER & BRYAN, Inc. G. BRASHEARS & CO. 
Dayton St. Louis Los Angeles—-San Diego 


Insured Mortgage Bonds are distributed to Investors by the above-named established Investment Sankers, to whom 
ders for bonds as well as inquiries for booklet “‘An Investment Insured for Its Lifetime” should be addressed. 


STEIN BROS. & BOYCE 
Investment Bankers Since 1871 
6 So, Calvert St, - Baltimore, Md. 
Fiscal Agents 


INSURED INSURED 
MORTGAGE SECURITY CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
MortgageBonds pECUE TY Ope MortgageBonds 
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The Dual Satisfaction 
of SMITH BONDS 





NOW 
PAYING N EN and women who 
put their money into 
Smith Bonds experience a 
O dual satisfaction in owning 


these time-tested investments. 
In the first place, you have the comfortable 
feeling of financial security—the knowledge 
that your money is safe. Every Smith Bond tsa 
First Mortgage Bond, strongly secured by in- 
come-producing city property, and protected 
by the safeguards which have resulted in 
our record of no Joss to any investor in 52 years. 
In addition to the satisfaction of knowing that your money 
is safe, you have the satisfaction of knowing that, without 
risk or worry, you are realizing the full earning power of 
your money, recciving a substantial income, regularly and 
promptly paid. It is the policy of The F. H. Smith Com- 
pany always to pay the highest rate of interest consistent 
with our standards of safety—standards which have re- 
sulted, for more than half a century, in the prompt pay- 
ment of every cent of principal and interest to every pur- 
chaser of our first mortgage investments. 


EVERY PAYMENT EARNS 7% 
Current offerings of Smith Bonds pay 7°. You may invest 
i. denominations of $100, $500 or $1,000, outright or under 
cur Investment Savings Plan. 

This latter plan gives you 10 months, after an initial pay- 
ment of 10°%, to complete your purchase, and every pay- 
ment earns the full rate of bond interest. 

Send your name and address today, on the form below, for 
our two booklets, “Fifty-two Years cf Proven Safety” and 
“How to Build an Independent Income.” The first of these 
booklets tells about the time- 
tested safety features which have 
made Smith Bonds the choice of 
discriminating investors in 48 
states and 30 foreign lands. The 
second booklet explains our In- 
vestment Savings Plan, and points 
out the results you can accomplish 


or 
O- 


The F. H. Smith Co. 


¥ Founded 1873 ™ 
New York : ittsburgh 
Philadelphia Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. Minneapolis 


NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTORIN 52 YEARS 


by systematic investment at 7 


Name sotsihienpenepaanianaianmeaigeaie aia 





Address 
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can truthfully say that they have 1 
been gullible themselves at some ti: 
or other? It may be their losses ha 
been small, and if a lesson has be: 
learned from them they very possil 
have proved a good investment. 
burned child dreads the fire, and 
fleeced investor should be pretty war 
about a second fleecing. Perhaps the: 
are, but Mr. Barnum was almost if not 
entirely correct in his famous remark. 
and according to the Better Busines. 
Bureau, the rural sections have no mo 
New York City 
residents have complaints to make to 
the Bureau and the district attorney's 
office just as frequently as the supposed] 


nopoly of gullibility; 


less experienced dwellers in the “sticks.” 
And what can be done about it? The 
newspaper account already mentioned 
tells about some of the safeguards being 
provided, and cites a few sample cases. 
We quote from it again: 


mY EANTIME, however, the cam- 

paign against fraudulent stock 
operations and other machinations 
which may be broadly characterized as 
Wallingfordian will be carried forward. 
The Martin act, now on the statute 
books of New York, is cited as an excel- 
lent deterrent to the use of stock certifi- 
cates to separate the unwary from their 
assets. The law permits the speedy 
issuance of injunctions to restrain bucket 
shops and similar organizations, and its 
enforcement here is said to have caused 
an exodus of one branch of the industry 
to less finicky jurisdictions. 


" HROUGH chambers of commerce, 

advertising clubs and particularly 
through the new organizations closely 
related to both, known as better business 
bureaus, the activities of the ubiquitous 
investment quack are being gradually 
curtailed. These bureaus have been 
established in forty cities, being main- 
tained by banks, brokers, investment 
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Financing the Farmers of America 
Farming is the key industry of the United 
States. The economic welfare of the Nation, 
present and future, depends upon keeping 
the country agriculturally self-supporting. 


INCREASING FARM PROSP RITY 
~ through Joint Stock Land Banks 


YR years, the American farmer paid as 
high as &% to 12%—and rarely less 


than ~%—for loans adequately secured 
by productive property. On the other hand, 
manufacturing concerns, with no better 
security than that offered by the farmer, 
could borrow money at far lower interest 
rates, because it was recognized that they 
could not profitably continue 1n business 
if exorbitant rates were demanded. The 
farmer, however, was expected to prosper 
under conditions which, if imposed on any 
other business enterprise, would threaten 
it with bankruptcy. 


‘No Direct Contact with Capital 


The reason such a situation existed was 
due primarily to the inability of the farmer to 
establish direct contact with available and in- 
terested. capital. He was forced frequently to 
pay as many as four and five commissions 
to middlemen, thus doubling and trebling 
his cost on a perfectly sound loan. 


The condition was not remedied until 
the Federal Farm Loan Act was passed by 
Congress in 1916, which offered a basis for 
the establishing of a practical, national 
farm banking system. Espital for agricul- 
tural purposes then became available to the 
farmer through Joint Stock Land Banks— 
at anet rate which has never since exceeded 


6°. This government recognition of the fact 
that widely distributed credit resources for 
agriculture as well as industry are essential 
to the life of the nation assures the perma- 
nency of the Joint Stock Land Banks, and 
precludes the possibility of a return to the 
old and extremely unsatisfactory methods. 


Government Supervision 


Today, Joint Stock Land Banks supply a 
large part of the capital needs of agricul- 
ture. This is done as directly, and even 
more simply, than industrial enterprises 
cau obtain similar credits. Under Govern- 
ment regulation, these Banks extend direct 
loans, secured by productive property, the 
value of which has been appraised by the 
Government. 


Bonds are Tax-Exempt 


The funds for these constructive loans are 
obtained principally through the purchase 
by investors of Joint Stock Land Bank 
Bonds. These Bonds are printed by the 
Government, they have been declared in- 
strumentalities of the Government by the 
United States Supreme Court; and they are 
secured by first mortgages on productive 
farm lands. They are, by Federal Law, as 
fully tax-exempt as First Liberty 344% 
Bonds. 


The Guy Huston Organization—a complete organization of finan- 
cial, land and bank specialists—affords Joint Stock Land Banks a 
broad, basic and helpful service. The facilities of this Organization 
are extended not only to Joint Stock Land Banks, but to investment 
bankers and institutions desiring information or reports cover- 
— ing any phase of Joint Stock Land Bank operations or securities. 


GUY HUSTON ORGANIZATION 


61 BROADWAY 
New York 


208 SO. LA SALLE ST. 
Chicago 
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This chart 
shows the 
increase in 
bond issues 
underwritten 
by G. L. Mil- 
| ler & Co. du.- 
| | ing the last 
| five years 


= 














The “Life-line” of increasing 
opportunities for Miller investors 


G. L. Mutter & Co. is called upon to finance more and 
more of the finest income-earning properties in all sections 
of the country. 

Thus do Miller customers find constantly growing oppor 
tunities for profitable investment in first mortgage bond 
issues of the highest type 

Miller sales have grown on an average of 100 per cent 
per annum for the last five years 

Miller Bonds pay interest up to 7 per cent. Normal 
federal income tax refunded Various state taxes refunde 1 
or paid. Genuineness of each bond is certified by a bank 
or trust company. The denominations of Miller Bonds 
are of a size to suit every investor—$100, $500, $1000. 
Bo ds \ ith an unccnd.tional and independent 
guarantee of principal and interest, available 
ic des.red. Write for descriptive Booklet 7610. 


G. L. MILLER & CO. 
INCORPORATED 
30 East 42nd Street, New York City 
NO INVESTOR EVER LOST A DOLLAR IN 


MILLER worrcice BONDS 

















EVERY DOLLAR THAT HAS BECOME DUE ON 
FIRST MORTGAGE BUILDING BONDS SOLD 
BY US HAS BEEN PAID TO EVERY INVESTOR 





Safe | 
First Mortgage Bonds 


65% 

2 | 

WE are now offering several First 
Mortgage Bond issues yielding 

6%% secured by centrally-located 

properties in the principal cities of 

the country and urge that you com- 

municate with us at once for further 

particulars. 


Ask for Circular 2209 | 


AMERICAN BOND & | 
MORTGAGE ©0, | 


ESTABLISHED 1904 INCORPORa law 

AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 
Capital and Surplus over $7,000,000 
127 No. Dearborn St. 345 Madison Ave. 
| Chicago New York | 


Cleveland, Detroit, Boston Philadelphia 
and over thirty other cities 
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companies, newspapers and mercantile 


concerns. 


“FTNHEIRS is a never-ceasing contest 

to keep ahead of the dishonest 
promoter, to whom fresh fields constantly 
open, for when promoters are driven 
from one unlawful activity, new webs 
are woven for trustful folk who succumb 
to attacks of get-rich-quick fever. 


" HIS summer, real estate, often 

coupled with the magic name of 
Florida, is one of the newest attractions 
for former stock swindlers. Others are 
venturing in the illicit liquor traffic, de- 
spite the collapse recently of the projects 
of the titled Briton, Sir Broderick 
Hartwell. 


“AND the oil fakers never quit. Dr. 

Frederick A. Cook, of near-polar 
fame, is in Leavenworth prison, with the 
story of his deals of painful knowledge 
to millions, but the game goes on. Three 
promoters were arrested in California 
this summer, accused of cleaning up 
$500,000 on the Pacific coast by pushing 
a subscription stock scheme combining 
fifteen companies. Another blue-sky pro- 
moter, sandwiched between reputable 
Wall Street firms in New York, when 
arrested was found to be wanted in 
Boston to serve out a sentence at hard 
labor. 


" HERE is the beautifully furnished 

Riverside Drive apartment in 
New York City used as a lure by a former 
Sing Sing resident to swindle victims to 
whom he sells stock upon promise of a 
salaried job. 


= N PROMINENT business streets 

in any large city are found fly- 
by-night ‘store sets’ and promoters’ 
offices, as realistic as Hollywood and 
Astoria movie sets, awaiting the unin- 
formed investor. 
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6% REAL ESTATE BONDS 


‘Recommended by 


a TRUST COMPANY 


with resources of Fifty Million Dollars 


Secured by First Mortgages 


Guaranteed by a SURETY COMPANY 
with resources of Forty Million Dollars 


THE Bonp DEPARTMENT OF THE BALTIMORE TRUST Company offers several new issues 
of 6°¢ Real Estate Bonds from which to make a selection for your November funds. 
Fach issue is secured by First Mortgages that are: 


1. Approved as to investment standard 
by The Baltimore Trust Company, 
which has resources of more than 
$50,000,000. 

2, Guaranteed as to principal and in- 

terest, except as to title, by the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, 
which has resources of more than 
$40,000,0C0. 
Guaranteed as to title by the New 
York Title & Mortgage Company, 
which has resources of more than $16- 
000,000, or by some other Title Com- 
pany approved by The Baltimore 
Trust Company and the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Company. 


Every investment made in these bonds 
is triply secured—first, by the ample cap- 
ital and surplus of a well-established 
Mortgage Company; second, by First 
Mortgages made for not more than 50% 
of the value of leasehold property and 
not more than 60% of the value of fee 
simple property; third, by the guarantee 
of principal, interest and title on each 
mortgage. 


Each bond is certified by The Baltimore 
Trust Company as Trustee, or by some 
other Bank or Trust Company approved 
by The Baltimore Trust Company and 
the United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Company. 


Consult Your Own Bank or Banker 


$500 and $1,000 bonds of any available issue or maturity (1 year to 10 years) are sold at par and accrued 
interest to yield 6%. Allissues provide for the refund of the securities tax of any state up to 4% mills in 
any one year. Orders for these bonds may be placed with your own Bank or Banker; or with The Baltimore 
Company, Inc., 52 Cedar Street, New York, N.Y.; or sent to the Main Office of Toe Battimore Trust 
Company, 25 East Battrmore Street, Battimore, Mp. 


Write for Booklet No. 18 


THE BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANY 


The Largest Trust Company in the South Atlantic States 


offering complete banking, trust and investment services 
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a MEMBER 
CAPITAL RESOURCES $7,000,000 TOTAL RESOURCES $50,000,000 


50,000 DEPOSITORS 
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World 
Takes Stoves 


from Detroit “2 vai 


Detroit is first in world pro- 

duction in 29 industries, including stoves. 
Detroit's wide range of large industries has at- 
tracted thousands of investors who are partici- 
pating in its rapid, substantial growth. Here is 
your opportunity for safe, profitable investment 
in United First Mortgage Bonds, secured by first 
mortgages on high grade Detroit apartments, 
homes and office buildings. 

Write forcomplete listings ofinvestments opento you 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE 
BOND COMPANY LIMITED 
Howard C. Wade, President 
318 U.S. Mortgage Bond Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 


Capital $1,000,000 Resources more than $10,000,000 







Or you can buy “United Bonds"* 
doubly safe- guarded— guaranteed 
astopri cipal indinterest. Ask us 
about United guaranteed bonds 
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THE 
STOCK MARKET 
BAROMETER 


By William Peter Hamilton 


4In this unusual book, William Peter 
Hamilton, the editor of the Wall Street 
Journal, explains exactly what is meant by 
Dow’s theory of the stock market price 
movement. 


§ The book shows how the stock market 
movement reflects in advance, and often 
many months ahead, the coming conditions 
of business generally. 


4 Mr. Hamilton's illustrations and examples 
come from the personal experience and 
observation of one who has had confidential 
intimacy with Wall Street leaders and 
executives of national reputation, for the 
past twenty-two years. $3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Established 1817 





New York 
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TT. THE financial district two cx 

panies were put out of busin: .s 
under the Martin law early this year { 
‘switching’ operations by which hig 
pressure salesmen, called ‘dynamite 
working mainly by telephone fro 
‘sucker lists,’ sold well-known stocks «5 
bait, persuading the buyer subsequent! 
to switch his equity and make additions 
cash payments on worthless stock.” 


5 


ARLY in the summer the United 

States Post Office Department issued 
a fraud order against a chemical com 
pany which was conducting a spectacula: 
stock-selling campaign by mail. A news 
paper bearing the title “Lake of Treas 
ure”’ was circulated, which reported that 
the company hoped to establish at a 
California lake “the world’s greatest 
source of supply of commercial borax.” 
The literature prominently featured the 
statement, “$1.00 invested now may re 
turn to you as much as $34,140." The 
investigation of this company’s activi- 
ties is said to have revealed that ap- 
proximately $200,000, or 40% of the 
funds received from investors, were 
disbursed through the medium of 
“promotional costs.” 


O IT goes, and with every passing 
day over two and a half millions of 
dollars are lost by a trusting, gullible, 
careless public in an effort to make easy 
money, to get something for nothing, and 
to secure riches without working for 
them. Still they try to beat the game, 
in spite of the fact that time and time 
again it has been incontrovertibly dem- 
onstrated that the cards are always 
stacked and the dealer is sure to win. 
A billion dollars a year. 


HAT is the answer to this state 
of affairs? How is the public to 
be protected against these crooks and 
fakers who prey upon them? Must 
everyone learn from bitter experience 
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How Do You Invest Your Money 


Do You “Take a Chance”? With Your 


Earnings and Savings? 


Does It Pay? 


HERE'S THE STORY of the man, who after almost a lifetime of hard, 
honest work, invested his savings in what he was told, and what he 
believed to be a “safe investment,’’ and one that would ‘‘double up” 


his capital in “no time at all.’ Today, an old man, he is holding down 
a small job, at small salary. His savings are gone — he Took a CHANCE. 


The average man has little or no opportunity during 
a busy lifetime to study the perplexing problem of in- 
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SAFEGUARDS 


INSURED 

The following Surety Companies 
severally insure in varying percent- 
ages the payment of 100° of 
principal and interest of the first 
mo:tgages securing National Union 
Mortgage Co. Bonds: 

U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
Maryland Casualty Co. 

Fidelity & Deposit Co. 
National Surety Co. 

PROTECTED 
The'‘Standardized Requi 
of .he National Union Mortgage 
Company, in themselves fully pro- 
tect the principal and interest of 
these bonds. A copy of these re- 
quirements will be sent on request 
and should convince any investor 
that every possible protective meas- 
ureisemployedto safeguard 
National Union Bonds. 
GUARANTEED 

In addition to the insurance against 
loss by the Surety Companies men- 
tioned above, all mortgages are 
unconditionally guaranteed by the 
issuing mortgage companies. F ur- 
thermore, every bond is guaranteed, 
principal and interest, by the Na- 


| tional Union Mortgage Company. 

















vestments. He is busy providing for his family. He 
manages to save in spite cf increasing demands on his 
income. He is saving for a definite purpose. To pro- 
vide a ‘nest egg” for his old age, and, in case he should 
die, to provide for his family’s future welfare. 


What he—and that means each one of us— does 
with the money he saves is of vital importance. 
Taking chances with investments not only does not 
pay; it defeats the end toward which he bends all 
his efforts. 


There are, however, investment securities which any- 
one— experienced or inexperienced — can buy with 
safety. A National Union Mortgage Bord is such 
a security. Read the three unusual safeguards 
Insured - Protected - Guaranteed shown at the left. 


GUARANTEED SAFETY PLUS 6°, INTEREST 


Mail the Coupon today for booklet ‘“Why National Union for Safety.” 
$500 and $1,000 6% Coupon Bonds 


Correspondence with Investment Bankers Invited 


NATIONAL UNION MORTGAGE CO. 


Baltimore Maryland 
Mackubin.Goodrich & Co. 111 E.Redwood St.,Baltimore Md. 


Fiscal Agents Established 1899 


-- -------- COUPON -------------------- 
Mackubin, Goodrich & Co., 111 E. Redwood St., Baltimore, Md. 
Centlemen: Send me bocklet “Why National Union for Safety.” 


Name 


Address: 


City and State 
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building, $7,250. 


ment, super protected. 


outright. Write for 


MIAMI WEST PALM BEACH 
Address 
320 Congress Building 


) MIAMI, FLORIDA 








A Tepleal Baldwin 
Safeguarded Mortgage 


Value of land alone, $3,000; value of 
Erected 1924, sold in 
1925 for $17,000. Baldwin Mortgage Com- 
pany First Mortgage Loan $4,500, 8% in- 
terest, payable semi-annually. Our ap- 
praisals are rigid; our first mortgage real 
estate bonds offer ean ideal, sound invest- 





Baldwin Safeguarded Bonds are sold in 
denominations of $1,000, $500, $100. Serial 
; maturities. Deferred payment purchasers 
receive 8°. on all payments, or where in- 

vestors prefer may purchase mortgages 
descotpaies folders. 


BALDWIN MORTGAGE COMPANY 


ORLANDO 
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After safety, do you 
know what other 
features to look for? 
Do you know what 
typeof bondstobuy? 
Do you know how 
to apportion your 
investment funds? 


We will be glad to give you, 
I without obligation, the bene- 
id fit of our experience in these 
matters. First let us send 

ou our free booklet, “What 
; Shall I Buy?’ It will 
start you thinking. 


Ask for 6-2455 











INCORPORATED 


New York 


Minneapolis Philadelphia 


Buy Bonds That 
Fit Your Needs 


AC.ALLYN“° COMPANY 


67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
Milwau 
Bos’ 


kee 
ton 
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can be trusted to invest |; 
savings properly ? 


before he 
Laws help to a c 
tain extent, but they do not by a: 
means afford all the protection necessar’ 
for the rich rewards to be gained wi 
always tempt the unscrupulous to ru 
the risk of detection, and even whe: 
they are caught, the money they hav: 
already collected has disappeared. Edu 
cation seems the only possible solution of 
the problem. 


HEN we mention education we 

do not mean that everyone must 
be an investment expert, and acquaint 
himself with all the intricacies of bond 
and stock investment. Obviously that 
is impossible, and out of the question. 
The only thing it is necessary to know is 
that when the purchase of securities is 
contemplated, expert advice is essential. 
When we are sick we call in a doctor; we 
don’t pretend to know anything about 
medicine, and we don’t attempt to pre- 
scribe for ourselves. Why should we try 
to prescribe proper investments for our- 
selves any more than we should use our 
own judgment about the taking of medi- 
cines? If our teeth ache we consult a 
dentist. If we have legal matters for 
decision we lay them before a lawyer. 
When people realize that buying bonds 
and stocks is a matter requiring the ad- 
vice of specialists, the doom of the 
crooked promoter and the dealer in fake 
securities is sealed. This is all the educa- 
tion necessary: get expert advice, or in 
the language of the increasingly familiar 
slogan, “Before you invest, investigate.” 


HE analogy between the doctor, the 
lawyer, and the investment expert 

is a true one, we believe, except that a 
doctor and a lawyer charge for their 
advice, while a banker’s opinion may be 
secured without cost. It is the easiest 
thing in the world to get this advice, and 
is it any more than common prudence— 
common sense, if you like—to make use 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
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Shippers save 
from two to ten 
days and thou 
sands of dollars 
by routing their 
trans- Pacific 
shipments 
through the great 
ports of Washing 
ton and Oregon 








The door to Amencas 


Jastest growing market 


The spectacular increase in our Orien- 
tal trade is the most striking feature of 
our foreign commerce in recent years. 

While Europe’s share of our total 
exports has fallen off greatly since the 
war, our exports to Eastern Asia were 
five times greater in 1924 than before 
the war. 

Asia now absorbs one-eighth of our 
exports — $665,600,000 worth. She 
sends us one-fourth of our total im- 
ports—$985,000,000 worth. 

To the Pacific Northwest this rapid 
growth in Far East commerce is of 
particular significance. 

For the ports of Washington and 
Oregon are the natural gateway to the 
Orient with its tremendous, almost 
unlimited consuming market. 

They are the nearest American ports 
to the Orient—from two to ten days 
nearer. Shippers to and from the Ori- 
ent save substantially in time, in- 


‘The Chicago Burlington & Quincy RR. 


‘The Northern Pacific Ry. 
‘The Great Northern Ry. 


surance and interest charges by using 
the Pacific Northwest route. They are 
able to meet better the requirements 
of Oriental buyers who almost in- 
variably demand quick delivery of 
products they import. 

The Pacific Northwest ports are 
also nearer by rail to the Atlantic sea- 
board. Their natural harbors and har- 
bor facilities are unsurpassed. 

With “the immutable law of the 
short haul”’ in their favor, the Pacific 
Northwest ports have established 
dominance in foreign trade on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Yet, their present foreign commerce 
of half a billion dollars annually is 
but a foretaste of the future. As the 
curve of Oriental shipping sweeps 
steadily upwards, the ports of Wash- 
ington and Oregon look westward, 
across a busy Pacific, to tremendous 
things beyond. 
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SW, Become Independent 
” Systematic Saving 
$10 Starts You 


N the surplus dollars -he is able to lay away each 
i month, every man has the key to financial inde- 

pendence. These dollars, determinedly saved 
from week to week, and invested in high-grade ab- 
olutely sound securities, produce more dollars in a 
surprisingly short time. 
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The conservative investor of moderate means, 
who wants the largest possible return consistent 
with perfect safety, has found our offerings of First 
Mortgage Real Estate Notes especially attractive. 
These notes, bearing 6%°% interest, are backed by 
the soundest security in the world—improved real 
estate in Washington, D. C. The best part of it is, 
that under our new plan you can take advantage of 


these splendid offerings at only $10 a month. 


Valuable Book Free 
Our new book, ‘Safety Su 
preme,”’ explains this plan to 
you. Your request for a copy 
entails no obligation Simply 


send your name and address 
by post card or letter—-TO 
DAY 


SHANNON & LUCHS, Inc. 


Dept.1211,713-15 14th Street 
Washington, D.C. 


Be On the 
Safe Side 


EFORE investing your surplus funds, 
take the precaution against loss by 
seeking the expert and conservative advice 
of your local or investment banker, who will 
gladly serve you. 








Eliminate the Loss 
In Investments 


For after all good investment opportunities 
predominate. Caution, Care, Investigation 
will reveal safe and profitable channels for 
your surplus funds. 


The Financial Article that appears 
in every issue of Harper’s Magazine 
will help solve your investment 
problems. 


Form the habit of reading the financial art- 
icle in every issue. You will find them profit- 
able. Ail advertisements carefully censored. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 














of it? When it is so ready to hand, es 
man blame anyone but himself if he f 
to take advantage of it and then beca: 
of his negligence loses money? It see 
such a simple safeguard against m 
fortune that it is almost inconceiva! 
that a billion dollars a year are lost | 
cause of failure to utilize it. Perhajs 
people do not know that they can prote: 
themselves so easily. 
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Perhaps they fe: 

that a banker is not interested in the: 

small affairs. Perhaps they are loath to 
acquaint a comparative stranger wit) 
the facts of their financial circumstances 
The truth of the matter is, however, that 
this protection does exist; that no sum 
is too small to claim the interest of a 
banker, and the relationship between « 
banker and his client is as confidential as 
that existing between a doctor and his 
patient, and a minister and one of his 
congregation. When our people ap- 
preciate these facts they will have all the 
education necessary in order to insure 
intelligent investment of their savings, 
and protection against fraud. 


HE Investment Bankers Association, 
the Better Business Bureaus, and 
similar organizations are spending a great 
deal of money every year on behalf of 
the inexperienced investor, and many 
individuals are giving generously of their 
time and themselves for the same pur- 
pose. They deserve support, and it is 
encouraging that people, in increasing 
numbers, are beginning to appreciate the 
fact that the best protection against bad 
investments they can get is the advice, 
help, and service offered by the reputable 
bankers of the country. In other words, 
many investors have learned the A B C’s 
of an investment education, and that is 
all they need to know. 
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Seventy-Fifth Anniversary Year 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE—A NATIONAL 
INSTITUTION 


BY HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 


Editor, The Saturday Review of Literature 


HERE is no surer index of the mind 

of a modern nation than its journal- 

ism, and no better reflection of the 
taste, the mood, and the instinctive de- 
sires of a great community than a national 
magazine. Its volumes are not prepared 
history assembled according to one man’s 
idea of how the nation developed, but 
a source book, all the more revealing be- 
cause the intention has been to interest 
rather than to reveal. And when it is 
possible to survey for seventy-five years 
the numbers of a magazine, intended, as 
the publishers of Harper’s said in the 
beginning, for those who, whatever their 
politics, love to be pleased, the results 
are likely to be instructive. 

The true youth of the United States 
was in the mid-nineteenth century when 
Harper’s New Montruty MaGazine 
was begun. Those now almost legendary 
figures who conducted the Revolution 
and founded the republic were old in 
politics and weighed down by experience. 
They were the protagonists of an experi- 
ment in self-government made for the 
world as well as themselves. But by 
1850 the republic, so it seemed, was es- 
tablished, and was racing out of ado- 
lescence into prosperity. Jackson had 
made democracy a reality, the West was 
open through to Texas, Oregon, and 
California, immigration had just begun 
to flood in, railroads were quickening the 
tempo of life, a series of inventions all 
within a few years—the reaper, the sew- 
ing machine, the power loom, the rotary 
press—opened wide possibilities, the 
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telegraph was installed, money was made 
easily. If to be young was heaven in the 
early days of the French Revolution, to 
be young in 1850 in New York was to be 
assured of prosperity and progress. 
There was energy enough for anything 
and everything, and time over, and in- 
clination to read. 

It was a blatantly American civiliza- 
tion, according to the histories, and 
therefore the young magazine will be a 
surprise for those who trouble to dig out 
the early numbers from dusty files. For 
the newly born Harper's at first seems 
not American at all. It was, in effect, a 
literary miscellany, impeccable in tone, 
selected with excellent taste from the 
best available English literature, and 
bringing together in quiet and dignified 
form a range of articles and sketches 
which no other magazine in the world 
certainly could equal, with a serialized 
novel by Charles Lever to give continu- 
ity to the whole. The articles, though 
reprinted, were paid for and acknowl- 
edged. Of original American material 
there was only a dash of history and a 
little description. Why did such an 
English miscellany get fifty thousand 
subscribers in six months and at the 
end of its second year have twice as 
great a subscription list as any similar 
work in the world? 


The answer will take us into an aspect 
of the American mind not often viewed 
in literary histories, which deal as a rule 
with the merits of masterpieces rather 
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than with the needs of a reading public. 
There was, strictly speaking, no national 
American literature worthy of the name 
in 1850, and it was a sound instinct 
which led Mr. Fletcher Harper, who 
seems to have been that rare creature, a 
publisher who understood his public, to 
go abroad for his literature and to in- 
clude in his magazine much science, 
travel, and general information which 
the literati of New England would not 
have been able to supply at all. It was 
not instinct but an ideal upon which 
Harper’s was founded that led him to 
set a high standard of excellence in Eng- 
lish writing for whatever went into his 
new magazine. 

New England, the best educated 
among the colonies, had reached a pre- 
cocious maturity in the thirties and 
forties, and had produced a remarkable 
literature which, when Hawthorne, 
Emerson, and Thoreau were writing, was 
read by the intellectual world, but was 
not popular outside of New England. 
New York, already the metropolis of 
America and its gateway, New York the 
most vigorous and urbane of American 
cities, had enterprising journalists, but 
no novelists, no poets, no critics even, of 
distinguished power. If a magazine was 
to be literature and American, New Eng- 
land alone could furnish it with distin- 
guished prose and poetry for fastidious 
readers; but New England was super- 
cilious, and Mr. Harper had a different 
idea. The Americans he sought as read- 
ers wanted something quite different 
from high New England philosophizing 
and Puritan romance. 

They were getting at the precise mo- 
ment what may accurately be described 
as sentimental slush. It was an age in 
America of woman novelists, as a rule 
badly educated and ill prepared to write. 
I quote an apt description from Pro- 
fessor Fred Lewis Pattee’s The Develop- 
ment of the American Short Story: 


The period between 1849 and 1860, in- 
deed, may be termed, so far as its fiction is 
concerned, the gorgeous period of American 
literature. It was characterized chiefly by 
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an orgy of feminine sentimentalism and emo 
tionalism, a half-savage rioting in color and 
superlatives and fantastic fancies, an out 
burst of wild desire to reform all abuses anc 
to bring the world swiftly to a golden age of 
love and beauty and feminine dreams. 


In 1850, the year of Harper’s begin- 
ning, Susan Warner’s The Wide, Wide 
World sold fifty thousand copies. In 
1853, Fern Leaves from Fanny's Portfolio 
by Sarah Willis Parton ran to eighty 
thousand. Arthur’s Ten Nights In A 
Bar Room reached seventy-five thousand 
in 1855. Donald Mitchell’s far better 
but yet intensely sentimental Reveries of 
a Bachelor reached seventy thousand. Of 
these and a dozen more best sellers, only 
the last (by a few readers), and Unele 
Tom’s Cabin, are so much as remembered. 

The intellectual, if he had a taste for 
New England ethics, was getting good 
fare, but the general reader was being 
choked with clotted cream. The popular 
writers, as the figures above indicate, were 
pouring out appalling stuff. For a thou- 
sand miles north and south and a thou- 
sand miles west there were eager readers 
whose minds had been made curious by 
lyceum lectures and the rub of constant 
change—with few bookstores, fewer li- 
braries, and no easy access to the main 
currents of English literature. No good 
writer in America was writing for them. 

And at this moment, as it happened, 
good writing for the intelligent multitude 
had reached a climax in Great Britain, 
which only Sir Walter Scott had once be- 
fore equaled. Dickens and Thackeray 
were writing, Charles Reade, Bulwer 
Lytton, Charles Lever, Trollope, George 
Eliot, Macaulay, Wilkie Collins, John 
Ruskin, Tennyson—the list which can 
be drawn from the early volumes of Har- 
PER’S is as impressive as a list of the 
Elizabethans. And these, and more, 
with scarcely an exception, were writers 
with a singular power of reaching the 
intelligent general reader. They were 
both popular and excellent. 

It was thus the inspiration of Mr. 
Fletcher Harper to say with a magnifi- 
cent gesture to the vain and hungry 
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American public, with its well-filled 
pockets, ‘There is nothing too good for 
you; come and be fed.” Drawing upon 
a great literature, he printed it admi- 
rably, and as the response encouraged 
him, added those American features 
which Americans, at the moment, could 
do best. It was an 

dlacarte dinnerina 

land of ordinaries. 


The Magazine 
which he and his 
editors created 
was a bridge across 
the sea; but it 
was also inter- 
esting for a very 
different reason. 
No sooner was its 
independence es- 
tablished, its own 
group of writers 
and artists gath- 
ered, and its ideals 
of urbanity and 
interest expressed 
in George William 
Curtis’s quickly 
famous ‘‘ Easy 
Chair,’’ than it 
became evident 
that a new liter- 
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originality lay in the audience for which 
it was devised. For seventy-five years 
this audience, through father, son, and 
grandson, and mother, daughter, and 
granddaughter, has followed in its pages 
thechief literary movements of the period. 
American literature has been written 
of extensively,but 
American readers 
very little. In- 
terest has centered 
in the book or the 
magazine, not in 
its purchaser. 
What the founders 
of HarPER’s 
discovered was 
that the intelligent 
majority in mid- 
century America 
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be lectured, that 
their curiosity was 
stronger than their 
desire to be im- 
proved, and that 
they preferred to 
read the best of 
literature—if it 
interested them. 
New England had 
overdosed the na- 
tion with ethics, 
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ary genre had 
come to birth. It 


and the less didac- 
tic writers had fed 





has often been said 
that the illus- 
trated magazine 
is an American in- 
vention and began with HarPeEr’s, but 
it has not always been clear in what 
the originality consists. There had 
been pictures before—most elaborate 
ones in the gift books—though never so 
aptly illustrative. There had been good 
printing in Graham’s and Godey’s maga- 
zines, and English serials were pirated in 
American newspapers to the intense in- 
dignation of the authors. The excellence 
of Harper’s lay in its choice of writing 
that was interesting without concessions 
to vulgarity and emotionalism, but its 


COVER OF THE 


FIRST ISSUE OF 
MAGAZINE 


upon the second 
rate. As Curtis 
remarked in a wise 
“Easy Chair” pa- 
per, a writer need not lay down his views 
of moral liberty when he is discours- 
ing of hen’s eggs. Readers wished more 
omelet and less morality, and they 
approved of a magazine which, as he 
said, should have the tone of “agree- 
able, well-bred, intelligent, racy conver- 
sation of the higher kind.”” This was 
the program of a periodical designed to 
reach an audience that had never sub- 
scribed so abundantly to a magazine 
before, and had certainly never read so 
much good English between paper covers. 
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The most casual student of American 
social history in the nineteenth century 
recognizes the existence of a national 
society quite different from anything the 
world could show elsewhere. It was a 
society in which there were no peasants 
except the negroes, and after 1800 few 
aristocrats in the European sense of the 
word. It was a society which had taken 
an equalitarian complexion, first from 
its pioneer origins, next from frontier 
conditions, and finally through so rapid 
a development that the immigrant of 
one decade became the Tich man of the 
next. ‘There was, to be sure, a lower 
class, but it was always moving upward; 
there was an upper class, but it was con- 
stantly recruited and always hard to de- 
fine. Between them came most of 
America in rapid evolution. The typical 
society thus formed was not bourgeois 
in the French sense—it had none of the 
class-consciousness nor the stolidity of 
the French bourgeoisie. Nor was it 
middle class in the English sense. It had 
the practicality and the vigor, but nei- 
ther the solidity nor the limitations of 
middle-class England. It was becoming 
wealthy; it had the sense of movement 
which came from the railroads and the 
expanding West; it was intensely curi- 
ous as a young and hopeful society 
should be; it was ill-educated but éx- 
cessively ambitious to know a little 
about everything; it was—with excep- 
tions for New England—not intellectual, 
not wsthetic; but it was intelligent. It 
believed profoundly in its own future 
and liked to read of its boundless inherit- 
ance in America, but looked to Europe 
for culture, imagination, and amuse- 
ment, being skeptical, and rightly so, of 
its own entertainers, and distrustful of 
the New England highbrows. It yearned, 
as all societies must, for the perspective 
which makes society intelligible to itself, 
and for the portraits of personality 
which make life seem more interesting. 
It asked for a literature more urbane 
and more penetrative than its own 
hustle and bustle, and for news of 


itself. 
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Harper's responded with the prime 
cuts of English literature. It is the 
fashion now to deplore this fostering 
of British masterpieces upon the youth- 
ful taste of America, which, it appears, 
would have been more original if allowed 
to browse in the lush pastures of the 
feminine novel of the gorgeous period. 
Literary chauvinism, as blatant as any 
other kind, calls our dependence upon 
such institutions as Harper's, which 
offered not the best that could be bought 
in America, but the best that could be 
bought in English, the slavery of Ameri- 
can taste. If slavery it was, then it 
closely resembles that slavery of a pupil 
to his elders and betters which is usually 
called by another name. To have been 
deprived of Dickens, Thackeray, Ruskin, 
George Eliot, and later, Du Maurier and 
Hardy when they were at the forefront 


_ of new and living English would have 


been a misfortune in any case, but since 
the depth and richness and maturity 
which young America craved and could 
enjoy was in them as in no contemporary 
American who could hit the popular 
fancy, the contention that we should 
have trusted to home-grown wits is ri- 
diculous. The achievement of HarPrer’s 
was to bring these great writers over sea 
and (a basic problem always in America) 
to distribute their writing where it would 
be most appreciated. 

But the editors of Harprr’s did not 
propose to neglect the American author, 
although they and their successors gave 
the American audience first considera- 
tion. They hit the patriotic interests of 
their subscribers in a fashion which was 
to be adopted by the magazine world 
and eventually stolen by the newspapers. 
They devised the illustrated article, and 
gave the American intelligence, as differ- 
entiated from the American intelligentsia, 
what they wanted about home. 

Benson J. Lossing, a staff writer and 
artist, and Jacob Abbott, author of the 
Rollo books, began the new genre which 
was, when it got under way, in effect a 
comment on the history, the scenery, the 
activities, and the characteristics of the 
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country, lightly written, but with solid 
information and a good style, so that the 
articles resulting were essays as well as a 
pictorial description. 
panied the articles, and these pictures, 
hy 1880, far excelled in workmanship 
anything done abroad. In the fifties 
and sixties and 
seventies, when 
railroad travel was 
extensive, one sec- 
tion of the United 
States knew little 
about another, 
and less of Eu- 
rope. In a series 
of articles by 
Americans, begun 
in the first volume 
and expanding 
each vear with 
constantly in- 
creasing vitality, 


Woodcuts accom- 


one can trace the 
expanding coun- 
try outward to 
Alaska, and follow 
the shifting inter- 
est from the Vir- 
ginia wilds to the 
old South, to New 
England, to the 
buffalo plains and 
the Rockies. 
Some of the arti- 
cles, like Porte 
Crayon’s on Virginia, were humorous in 
text and illustration; others, like John 
Muir’s lyrical accounts of the Sierras, 
soundly descriptive in the best sense. 
Others dealt with applied science—the 
copper mines of the lake region, the iron 
works in New York. Not only did 
America learn of itself from this new 
departure in literary journalism, but 
England, where Harper’s quickly pene- 
trated, got here a sympathetic acquaint- 
ance with the growth of the nation. 

It was, as I have indicated, a new as- 
semblage of readers that was being 
brought together, readers who were more 
curious than speculative, and whose 
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For more than fifty years Editor in Chief of Harper's 
The first editor was Henry J 
later founded the New York Times and became one of the 
outstanding figures in American journalism 
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taste was for the good rather than the 

But it was not news that they 
there was enough of that in the 
When the Southern states se- 
ceded, the Magazine came out for the 
Union, but the first few years of war slid 
by with no more tribute than reminiscent 
articles on earlier 
wars, accounts of 
the making of 
munitions, and 
a few vivid de- 
scriptions fromthe 
front. A South- 
erner might have 
read it without 
discomfort, and 
indeed many a 
copy was smug- 
gled through the 
lines. However, 
in “63 and "64 the 
tension breaks 
through reserve, 
and Harperr’s for 
the first and last 
time became topi- 
cal and violent. 
The circulation 
went down imme- 
diately; there was 
talk of stopping 
the Magazine, but 
Dickens’s Our Mu- 
tual Friend, which 
began in *64, and 
Wilkie Collins’s Armadale in the 
same year, cured the disease, and ac- 
companied a return to detachment and 
urbanity. 

Thus was created a literary genre 
which is perhaps the most American con- 
tribution to the media of authorship. 
A monthly book, typographically good, 
well illustrated, combining story, essay, 
poetry, and instruction in a harmonious 
whole, seeking the best and most inter- 
esting without reference to patriotic prej- 
udices, governed by the taste of an in- 
telligent family, and written to be read 
with interest, not passion: such, in a 
hundred modifications since, but always 
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with Harper’s as an inspiration, has 
been the American illustrated magazine. 

Pure literature in America has usually 
been rebellious. It has gone against the 
current of national feeling, and has sel- 
dom been popular. It has been aboli- 
tionist, wsthetic, proletarian—voicing a 
minority when it voiced America at all. 
Emerson, Thoreau, Whitman, Haw- 
thorne, Mark Twain in the core of his 
being, Cooper through most of his life, 
were against the public. But Harpsr’s 
from the beginning went with the cur- 
rent of American life, not against it, 
though its motion was decorous. It pub- 
lished good things from the rebels as 
well as the conformists, often published 
them first. Mark Twain made his liter- 
ary début in Harper’s. But it indulged 
in no cloudy transcendentalism, went in 
for no rhythmical experiments, printed 
nothing that only a mystic could under- 
stand. It followed its audience, raising 
and refining their taste; and if one reads 
Thoreau and Emerson for American 
idealism, it is HaArper’s that best mir- 
rors the mind of America. 


But when the subtle change from a 
confederation of sections to a nation 
came somewhere in the seventies and 
eighties and brought with it the begin- 
nings of a popular national literature, 
Harper’s was among the first to re- 
spond. When the gods go, the half gods 
come, Emerson might have remarked 
of this new literature. Yet the gods of 
Puritan romance and the philosophic 
essay had been New England gods, much 
too didactic for the new commercial 
America, and the half gods of the fresh 
and vivid short story required no Massa- 
chusetts education before they could be 
worshipped. 

Poe and Hawthorne had created the 
short story in the forties, but they had 
few imitators and no real successors. 
The short stories in the early HarpPer’s, 
as one reads them with Thackeray on 
the opposite page, seem of their day and 
stilted. But the age of great English 
serials passed after the sixties and seven- 
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ties. Not even a Hardy ora Du Mau 
rier, who later ran their best in Har 
PER’S, could take the place of Thackeray 
and Dickens with such an audience as | 
have been describing. The list of Har- 
PER serial writers is impressive—George 
Eliot, William Dean Howells, Henry 
James, Mark Twain, James Lane Allen, 
Hardy, Du Maurier, Mary Wilkins, 
Richard Harding Davis, Booth Tarking- 
ton, Margaret Deland. But even they 
lack the dominance of their predeces- 
sors. If Poe and Hawthorne made the 
American short story, it was the decline 
from the position of the first importance 
of the serial, and especially the English 
serial, which gave it in a magazine like 
Harper’s an opportunity to catch the 
popular imagination. 

The new generation of short-story 
writers began in the late sixties with 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Harriet P. 
Spofford, Frank Stockton, and other 
names less remembered. In the seven- 
ties and eighties the short-story writer 
took over the job which Fletcher Harper 
and his associates had originally assigned 
to the essayists and article writers. He 
(and she) began the vogue of the local- 
color short story which re-explored the 
various regions of the United States, this 
time drawing from them poignant and 
competent stories. The South became 
romantic, the Appalachians picturesque, 
the Rockies virile, New England tragic, 
New York sophisticated. Bret Harte, 
Edward Everett Hale, George W. Cable, 
Charles Egbert Craddock, Sarah Orne 
Jewett, Ruth McEnery Stuart, Mary E. 
Wilkins Freeman; then Richard Harding 
Davis, Owen Wister, Stephen Crane, 
James Lane Allen, Thomas Nelson Page, 
Margaret Deland, W. D. Howells—the 
succession is unbroken to the writers of 
to-day. Here was American literature 
that was competent, popular, and na- 
tional in the best sense, for, as the list 
shows, New England was no longer dom- 
inant. And with these came the bril- 
liant English stories of Rudyard Kipling, 
Maurice Hewlett, W. W. Jacobs, and 
later, Joseph Conrad. As one looks over 
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old numbers of Harper’s, these stories, 
with the brilliant story pictures that 
accompanied them by the new school 
of American illustrators, Frost, Abbey, 
and especially Howard Pyle, catch the 
eve first of all, as serials and special arti- 
cles had done in earlier decades. Here 
was a cosmopolitan art that flowed with 
the interest of the times and belonged in 
such an institution as HAaRPER’s. 

By the nineties HarPer’s had become 
a magazine of fiction, and yet had not 
changed its essential character. What 
had changed was American fiction. It 
is far clearer from this series of bound 
numbers than from literary histories 
that although New England had come 
of age intellectually before the Civil War, 
America had not. When Henry James, 
Mark Twain, William Dean Howells, in 
addition to the long series of short story 
writers I have mentioned, came into full 
power, then, and not until then, does the 
emphasis in HarpeEr’s swing from Eng- 
lish to American fiction in accord with 
the most intelligent reading taste in 
America. A more delicate index of the 
growth, as a whole, of our national liter- 
ature could scarcely be found, and the 
proof of its accuracy is the present 
strength of the American novel, whose 
American sources are in the eighties and 
nineties, and never in Irving, Poe, 
Cooper, or even in the greatest of them 
all, Hawthorne. 


The full flowering of the American 
magazine came with the exact turn of 


the century, in 1901. Henry Mills Al- 
den continued to exercise his almost 
unerring judgment as editor-in-chief. 
Howells, the man of letters, had suc- 
ceeded Curtis, the urbane apostle of a 
metropolitan civilization, and the Easy 
Chair is more concerned with questions 
of literature and less with manners and 
information. Mrs. Humphry Ward is 
the current novelist, with Booth Tark- 
ington on the horizon. But the real 
change was in the increasing American- 
ism of the Magazine, and specifically in 
its appearance. Harper’s in these years 
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responded to the growing nervousness 
and excitement of American life after 
the Spanish War, and became an even 
more pictorial magazine. The half tone, 
with its vivid emphasis of line, its vari- 
ety of color, and its hardness had suc- 
ceeded the soft woodcut, and it would 
be a question whether the picture or the 
text was the more important if the new 
American fiction were not so emphatic 
in its own right. The short stories were 
as efficient and as hurried as the com- 
munity that read them—that gay and 
vigorous community, no longer young 
but still youthful, of before the great 
war, with its American curiosity raised 
to a fever pitch, and its new assurance 
of a civilization that art can glory in 
and reproduce. Advertising, which at 
first had not been admitted to HArper’s 
at all, was now as brilliant in picture and 
text as the fiction itself. New York was 
now the focal point of a society still 
equalitarian and commercial, but con- 
scious of its strength, a society whose 
ideas had spread insidiously throughout 
the world, so that these telling pictures, 
vivid stories, and vivid articles struck 
responsive chords abroad. The maga- 
zine was as eclectic as New York. 

It was now that a service to civiliza- 
tion which Harper’s began in its first 
numbers reached a development of the 
highest importance. Science, discovery, 
and the rapid changes in American po- 
litical history had run beyond popular 
knowledge and could no longer be given 
to the public as news by journalists who 
were onlookers only. In exploration, 
the Magazine presented the narratives 
of Stefansson, Amundsen, Peary, Nan- 
sen. Sven Hedin wrote of his Thibetan 
exploration; H. W. Nevinson was sent 
to Africa to expose the slave trade there. 
It was Harper’s that had given Lafcadio 
Hearn his first opportunity and that 
recently—only year before last—sent 
H. M. Tomlinson to the East. In the 
field of science Sir William Ramsay, 
Sir Ernest Rutherford, Sir J. J. Thom- 
son, Sir Oliver Lodge, Simon Newcomb, 
Dr. M. A. Starr, Dr. Keen were con- 
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tributors. In public affairs there were 
articles by Grover Cleveland, John Hay, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, John Fiske, and 
Admiral Mahan. 

The first decade of the century was 
the period when the present era of vol- 
uminous and indiscriminate reading be- 
gan. There was now a potential assem- 
blage of readers in the United States 
that stretched the imagination to num- 
ber; and precisely as the woman novel- 
ists of the forties exploited a vast audi- 
ence by wringing its tears, so the new 
magazines which came forward at this 
time began to excite a vaster audience 
by sensational exposures and insidious 
appeals to the American’s love for suc- 
cess in terms of comfort and wealth. 
Reading became too easy in America. 
The magazine idea of a mingling of the 
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best in text and the best in picture to 
interest the intelligent was being vulgar- 
ized and standardized. Harper’s was 
radical in its original project; after re- 
sponding to the sharpened senses of the 
new American, it became in the second 
decade of the century in a sense con- 
servative. It was necessary in 1850 to 
bring high standards of reading to the 
many; now it seemed necessary to save 
high standards of reading among the 
many. ‘There was no longer a question 
of English versus American literature, 
nor of sound literature versus unsound. 
It was a question, as it has always 
been in Harper’s, of maintaining and 
upbuilding an institution in which taste, 
soundness, and interest always combine. 
And a literary tradition which stretched 
in the Magazine from Browning, Tenny- 
son, Longfellow, Swinburne, 
Whittier, Lanier, in addition 
to the great novelists, down 
to Robert Frost, Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, Amy Lowell, 
Margaret Deland, Booth 
Tarkington, Owen Wister, 
Arnold Bennett, and Sheila 
Kaye-Smith—has guaranteed 
balance and taste. That has 
been the contribution of this 
Magazine to American journal- 
istic practice and to American 
reading. 

Much of our native 
writing before the Civil War 
seemed naive and sentimental 
beside the maturer English 
product,and now much current 
writing begins to seem childish 
in its easy romanticism beside 
the best that American and 
English novelists are publish- 
ing. There is as great a need 
to-day as ever for a magazine 
that, with a sure instinct, will 
publish what the intelligent 
reader craves, and publish 
only what is worth his craving. 
Our intellectual journals are 
propaganda for this literary 
idea or that, precisely as the 
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New England literature was propaganda 
x philosophic ideas when Harper’s 
egan. The public, who belong to no 
school and must first of all be interested, 
nust have magazines responsive to their 
But it was easier to find one 
lundred and fifty thousand good read- 
ers in the fifties, when that was substan- 
tially all of the interested and intelligent, 
than to reach that number among three 
million odd, among whom immigration, 
elementary education, and the strenu- 
ous pursuit of business for three genera- 
tions have increased the number of un- 
discriminating readers out of all propor- 
tion to the growth of the intelligent. 
Yet if what the editors called in their 
first volume “the family circle of every 
intelligent citizen” is to be penetrated, 
it is such an institution as HarPer’s— 
civilized, cosmopolitan, holding to a 
standard of quality, committed neither 
to saving literature nor to making mil- 
lions, but only to interesting with writ- 
ing worthy of interest—that should do 
it. 

In the last ten years the Magazine has 
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reflected the change in mood and thought 
which began about 1910 and was acceler- 
ated by the war. 
version from the elaborately pictorial 
type to the more advanced monthly of 
the days before the whirl of the fin de 


There has been a re- 


siécle. The new interests of a commu- 
nity which reads fewer light novels and 
many more books of the kind the book- 
seller calls serious, are indicated by ar- 
ticles on psychology and adolescence, 
and by such studies of changing ideas 
as James Harvey Robinson’s The Mind 
in the Making. The short story is more 
varied than before, more realistic, and 
clearly less dominant. There is more 
sophistication and less sentiment. 


Americans are fortunate to possess a 
literary institution so curiously homo- 
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geneous from beginning to end through 
seventy-five years in a country not twice 
that age. It is pleasant to think of the 
thousands that for three generations 
have waited for its expected appearance 
in every corner of America, of the imagi- 
nation quickened and intellect revived 
by its pages. It is pleasant to consider 
how much that has been intelligently 
known abroad of America has come 
through Harper’s, which for years has 
been circulated in Great Britain like a 
native with, indeed, no native competi- 
tors. It is pleasant to remember the 
Englishwoman who boasted that Har- 
PER’S was better than any American 
magazine, and the American general 
who left an endowment to his family for 
a perpetual subscription. Indeed, if one 
reckons the absolute value in human 
terms of a single number of a good maga- 
zine, there are few things to equal it. 
Only in the last quarter of a century, 
perhaps only since 1914, have we begun 
to get a true perspective for our nine- 
teenth-century history, which seemed 
so confused and crude and sometimes 
meaningless to Europeans, and to us 
when we were nearer its confusion. Now 
that era begins to assume the propor- 
tions of one of the great creative periods 
of history, a century epic in its conquest 
of the frontier, dramatic in the ruthless 
triumph of democracy, tragic in oppor- 
tunities lost, romantic in its astounding 
material success, comic with a richness 
of character and incident not yet fully 
appreciated. It is not all in Harper’s 
by any means, but perhaps there is more 
in the one hundred and fifty volumes of 
Harper’s than elsewhere in print. It 
is there in faithful response to the inter- 
ests of this people, with a running com- 
ment of kindly criticism, and a magnetic 
response to change when it comes. It 
is recorded there as in good talk. May 
the record continue for a century more! 
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HAT an extraordinary three- 

quarters of a century it has been 

since that day in the summer of 
1850 when the first issue of HAaRPErR’s 
MAGAzine modestly announced the in- 
tention of the editors to “present a 
Monthly Compendium of the periodical 
productions of the day”! An inconsid- 
erable span of time to the historian of 
man’s conquest of the planet, perhaps; 
still less considerable to the geologist 
who reckons years by the million; but 
has any other interval of seventy-five 
years seen such an utter transformation 
in the ways of civilized living? Pick up 
the first volume of Harper's, turn over 
the yellow-stained pages of its “* Monthly 
Record of Current Events,” and recon- 
struct the picture of the New York and 
the United States in which lived the first 
readers of those pages. 

“A regular line of stages has just been 
established,” says the Record for Sep- 
tember, 1850, “to run monthly between 
Independence, Missouri, and Santa Fé, 
in New Mexico. Each coach is to carry 
eight persons and to be made water tight 
so as to be used as a boat in crossing 
streams. . . . Mr. Clay, in an earnest 
and eloquent speech, after regretting the 
fate of the Compromise Bill, said he 
wished it distinctly understood that if 
any state or states, or any portion of the 
people, should array themselves in arms 
against the Union, he was for testing the 
strength of the government, to ascertain 
whether it had the ability to maintain 
itself... . The city authorities of Boston, 
acting under the advice of the Consult- 
ing Physicians, have decided to abandon 
all quarantine regulations, as neither use- 
ful nor effectual in preventing the intro- 
duction of epidemic diseases... . A 
project has been broached for complet- 
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ing the line of railroads from Boston t: 
Halifax. . . . From California our in 
telligence is to the 15th of July, brought 
by the Philadelphia steamer, which 
brought gold to the value of over a mil- 
lion dollars. The accounts from the gold 
mines are unusually good.” 

When those lines were written, New 
York was but a little city at the sea- 
board edge of a vast area for the most 
part hardly settled at all. The telephone 
had not been invented. There were no 
elevators, of course—skyscrapers were 
yet to be. There were no trolley cars, 
no subways, no electric lights, none of 
the modern miracles of electric power; 
no taxis, no motor trucks, no automo- 
biles. An early issue of Harper’s re- 
ports the achievement of the steamship 
Atlantic in crossing from New York to 
Liverpool in thirteen days, adding that 
the voyage would have been made in 
shorter time but for the discovery, after 
the vessel was some distance at sea, of 
a weakness in the flats or boards on the 
paddle-wheels; and on another page we 
read of the public apprehension over the 
fate of the overland emigrants to Cali- 
fornia, ten thousand of whom “were on 
the way who had not crossed the Great 
Desert, one half of whom would be des- 
titute of subsistence and teams on reach- 
ing Carson River. . . . Not infrequently 
men, women and children had sunk 
under the hardships of the road, and 
perished of hunger or thirst.” There 
was only one steam railway in New York 
City, the quaint little old New York & 
Harlem, which had an hourly service to 
Harlem and White Plains. The first 
trunk line connection to the Lake region 
had not yet been completed by the Erie 
Railroad. 


Although the city had at last grown 
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northward beyond Fourteenth Street, 
the horse-drawn stages carried their pas- 
sengers only as far north as Twenty- 
seventh Street (with a 6% cent fare); 
Washington Square was a peaceful cem- 
etery, and the present Central Park a 
No Man’s Land of squatters in shanties. 
The quays on the East River were 
crowded with clipper ships, their long 
howsprits overhanging South Street, and 
men along the waterfront talked of the 
(‘omet’s record of seventy-six days from 
San Francisco to New York around the 
Horn. 

Seventy-five years later—what a 
change! The windows of the Harper 
office in Thirty-third Street, looking out 
over what in 1850 was a region of farms 
and straggling houses, the outposts of 
the city, look now on skyscrapers twenty 
and thirty stories high and on streets 
jammed with motor traffic, tunneled by 
pipes bringing water by the million gal- 
lons from the distant Catskill Moun- 
tains, and by subways which carry more 
than a million passengers a day. The 


air is noisy with the clatter of riveters 
fashioning the steel frame of a new 
eighteen-story office building across the 
way. From the railroad station near by, 
electric locomotives carry. steel trains 
under the North River on the first stage 
of a twenty-hour run to Chicago, a four- 


day run to the Coast. A newsboy on 
the street-corner hands you a forty-two 
page paper reporting news which has 
been transmitted from the ends of the 
-arth, under the sea or through the air, 
in less time than it takes you to read it. 
If instead of telegraphing to your friend 
in San Francisco, or talking with him 
over the telephone, you choose to write 
him a letter, you can drop it in a post- 
box and have it carried by airplane over 
the Rocky Mountains. And in the mov- 
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ing-picture theatre a few blocks away an 
audience, by way of change from listen- 
ing in on a concert in London over the 
family radio, watches a filin of the trans- 
continental travel of the fifties, and 
thinks of that day of water-tight stage- 
coaches, and of news coming from the 
California gold-rush by clipper ship or 
by the “Philadelphia steamer,” 
almost prehistoric era! 

A similar transformation has taken 
place in the industrial and commercial 
world. Indeed as one compares that 
piece of unfinished business which was 
the New York of 1850 with the city of 
to-day, the index and epitome of the 
richest country in the world, and sees 
how every one of its innumerable indus- 
tries and business activities has changed 
in character and scope, it seems almost 
inconceivable that scores of business in- 
stitutions have not only lived through 
that stirring three-quarters of a century 
and adapted themselves to new inven- 
tions, new markets, new ways of living, 
new conditions of every sort, but have 
grown in prosperity and prestige. 

To have weathered the storms of sev- 
enty-five years, making an asset of long 
experience and combining with a zest for 
experiment the stability created and sus- 
tained by a continuous and coherent 
policy, is a great and honorable achieve- 
ment. 

In the succeeding pages a group of 
these historic New York firms, repre- 
senting a wide variety of business ac- 
tivity but all sharing with Harperr’s 
Maaazine a life of at least seventy-five 
years of successful enterprise, tell their 
stories to the Harper public. To them 
we pass on the wish expressed by Doctor 
Canby in his survey of the history of the 
Magazine: May their record, too, con- 
tinue for a century more! 


as an 
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CHARTER; a name that was a 
A misnomer; $50,000 in subscrip- 
tion notes, to fall back on in case 
of need; applications for $300,000 of life 
insurance;—this was the outfit of the 
“Nautilus Insurance Company” when 
its first Board of Trustees and its first 
officers were elected on April 10th and 
12th, 1845. 

So far as American experience went 
this tiny Nautilus set sail upon an almost 
uncharted sea. English tables of mor- 
tality were used, with many extras for 
residence and travel outside a limited 
area. Policies were for a limited term 
or for life, and were absolutely forfeitable 
for non-payment of premium. 

The new company grew slowly; it 
took twenty-three months to put the 
first 1,000 policies on the books, and 
nearly six years to accumulate the 
$200,000 in assets required by the charter 
before the subscription notes were given 
up and canceled. Perplexing questions 
continually arose from the crude and 
changing conditions in a country then 
not half settled. Cholera and yellow 
fever periodically prevailed. From June 
13, 1849, to August 8th the Company 
suspended the issue of term policies in 
New York and Brooklyn on account. of 
cholera. 

By an act of the Legislature, approved 
April 5, 1849, the “Nautilus Insurance 
Company” became the “ New York Life 
Insurance Company.” 

On December 31, 1855, the assets of 
the Company exceeded a million dollars. 
In 1860, the Company led the way in the 
issue of non-forfeiting policies, eight 
months before the first non-forfeiture 
law of Massachusetts was enacted. In 
1861, the Company began the redemp- 
tion of its scrip dividends, of which there 
were outstanding $735,444, upon which 
6°% annual interest was paid. The re- 
demption was completed in 1869, since 
which time all dividends have been pay- 
able in cash. 

The Company continued its business 


in the seceding states in 1861 unt 
stopped by the non-intercourse law, an 
began it again when hostilities cease: 
It issued 731 war permits to policy 
holders in the United States military an 
naval service, and paid 73 war losses 
After the war, the Company’s busines- 
grew rapidly. The new business of 1869 
was more than ten times that of 1860. 

During the years immediately preced 
ing and following the panic of 1873 
when so many life companies, banks and 
railroads went into bankruptey—the 
New York Life made substantial prog- 
ress in risks in force and in accumulated 
funds; from 1880 to the end of the cen- 
tury its business increased by leaps and 
bounds. At the end of 1869 the insur- 
ance in force exceeded $100,000,000; at 
the end of 1889 the accumulated funds 
exceeded $100,000,000; on May 23, 1899, 
the risks in force reached $1,000,000,000. 

The Armstrong Laws of 1906 not only 
limited the expenses of life insurance 
companies, but limited the amount of 
business they might do at any rate of 
expense. Against the latter limitation 
the New York Life never ceased to pro- 
test until it was changed. Without ex- 
pending over 65°% of the amount of total 
expenses allowed by law, the Company’s 
business has grown during recent years 
as never before, the end of the eightieth 
year showing accumulated funds of 
$1,055,000,000, and insurance in force 
$4,695,000,000. 

Benefits to policy-holders began with 
the payment of $6,994 in death claims in 
1846, and at the end of 1924 this item 
reached a total of nearly $800,000,000. 
Dividends, reducing by so much the 
tabular cost of insurance, have been 
nearly $500,000,000; payments for ma- 
tured endowments, annuities, surren- 
dered policies and other benefits bring 
the total payments to policy-holders in 
eighty years to over $2,200,000,000. 

The present management of the New 
York Life came into office on June 15, 
1907, as the result of a special election of 
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Directors provided for under the Arm- 
strong Laws for every mutual life com- 
pany in the State. The candidates on 
the “Administration Ticket,” nominated 
by the previous administration, were 
elected by large majorities. During the 
ten years following—1907 to 1916, in- 
clusive—the total receipts, total disburse- 
ments and total payments to policy- 
holders were almost exactly equal to the 
corresponding totals of the sixty-two 
years preceding. The increase has 
continued. The income of 1924 was 
$242,696,676; payments to __ policy- 
holders, $128,912,673; new business 
written, $751,756,315. 

The New York Life is a purely mutual 
organization with a perpetual charter, 
and is managed by a Board of Directors 
elected by the policy-holders. There 
are six Standing Committees of the 
Board which direct and supervise the 
work through the Officers whom the 
Board elects. 

No one may obligate the Company in 
any way, nor disburse its funds, without 
the authority of the Board or some of its 
Committees, and this authority must be 
a matter of record. The personnel of 
the Home Office consists of ten Execu- 
tive Officers, elected by the Board of 
Directors; 33 Junior Officers, and 49 
Deputies, supervisors, superintendents, 
etc., who are appointed by the President 
with the approval of the Board; and 
about 2,700 other employees. 

The Company’s Field Force is also 
thoroughly organized. There are twelve 
Departments, covering the whole terri- 
tory in which the Company does busi- 
ness. Each Department is under the 
supervision of an Inspector of Agencies. 

There are 183 Branch Offices—one or 
more in every large city—and over 
9,400 soliciting agents. An agent may 
work where he pleases, but must report 
to some Branch Office, where his work is 
supervised and sent to the Home Office. 
Each Branch Office is controlled by an 
Agency Director who engages and in- 
structs agents, and a Cashier who re- 
ceives all premiums and supervises all 
disbursements. ‘The Cashier makes a 
daily cash report to the Home Office. On 


business outside of New York City, pr 
miums may be paid and benefits receiv: 
through the Branch Offices. It isthe Con 
pany brought to the door of the polic, 
holder. The Branch Offices are under th. 
direct control of the Home Office, an. 
all records are Company property. Dupli 
cate records are kept at the Home Office 
Agents’ contracts are direct with the 
Company, and a careful record of each 
man’s work is kept at the Home Office. 

Civil service principles are applied to 
the grading and compensation of the 
Company’s employees, under which merit 
and long service receive special rewards. 
A death benefit, varying from two 
months’ salary to one year’s pay, in pro- 
portion to length of service, is paid as a 
part of the employee’s compensation, 
and insurance under policy contracts is 
issued on application at regular premium 
rates, the cost being deducted from the 
monthly salary. 

A summer camp is maintained in the 
Interstate Park, with accommodations 
for about 160 single men or men with 
families. A spacious Farm House with 
ample grounds, in Westchester County, 
provides rest and recreation for single 
women employees. A moderate charge 
is made for these privileges, except when 
recommended by a Company physician 
as necessary for restoration of health. 
In cases of severe illness or surgical opera- 
tions, the Company bears a portion of 
the expense in accordance with an estab- 
lished schedule. 

The employees in Branch Offices come 
under nearly the same rules as those in 
the Home Office. Agents are compen- 
sated by commissions, increased, at in- 
tervals of five years, through a system of 
compensation called “‘ Nylic,”’ by allow- 
ances upon old business still on the books, 
in such manner that the agent writing 
$100,000 of good business annually will 
have a living income in his old age. 

The operations of the Company, from 
first to last, are conceived of as a SER- 
VICE, to be faithfully and diligently 
rendered by both insurer and insured, 
guided by those nobler impulses of the 
soul “That watch to ease the burden of 
the world.” 
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ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS COMPANY 


Established 1809 


Located at Corner cf West and Bank Streets, New York 


« 


\E MORGAN'S; 


Corner of West and Bank Streets in 1844 


N 1809 David Williams established this business 
on Greenwich Street near Barclay. Enoch Mor- 
van, having married a daughter of the founder, suc- 
ceeded to the business in 1834. Five years later the 
premises were extended by the acquisition of the ad- 
ining property at 211 Washington Street, and in 1844 
new factory was built at Bank and West Streets, on 
hich site the business is still conducted. With these 
\ditional factory facilities the business was extended 
iroughout the United States and abroad, where the 
various brands of soap earned wide popularity. 
On the death of Enoch Morgan in 1853 his eldest 
son, John Williams Morgan, 
then nineteen years old, [ 
ssumed charge of the busi- 
ness under the Executorsof 
the Estate of Enoch Mor- 
gan. He bought the busi- 
when he attained 
the age of twenty-one 
ind afterwards took into 
partnership his brothers, 
William Henry and George 
Frederick Morgan, under 
the name of Enoch Mor- 
gan’s Sons. 
The business had been 
running sixty years when 
in 1869 its best-known 
product, Sapolio, was put 
on the market. 
Present advertising inn 
methods were as unknown ——— . “ 


hess 


soap, and the owners of Sapolio had the difficult 
task of venturing as pioneers into an unknown field. 
Progress was sure but necessarily slow, and many 
novel advertising features and methods were tried 
before Sapolio attained its success. 

One of the best-known features was Captain Andrews’ 
voyage of 1892. Single-handed he piloted his fourteen- 
foot sloop “Sapolio” from Atlantic City to Spain to 
repay the visit made by Columbus to these shores 400 
years before. A few years later the Spotless Town trade- 
mark was spread broadcast throughout the land, adding 
to the fame of Sapolio and making it a household word. 

In 1876 the business was 

™] incorporated under the 

' name of Enoch Morgan's 
Sons Company, but has 
remained in the hands of 
the same family. John 
WilliamsMorgan was Presi- 
dent until his death in 
1881. George Frederick 
Morgan, his brother, was 
elected President in 1882 
and retained the active 
management of the Com- 
pany until his death in 
1925. He had been in the 
business over sixty years. 
He was succeeded by his 
son, John Williams Mor- 
gan, who is therefore a 
great-grandson of David 
Williams, the founder of 
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in those days as scouring 


Corner of West and Bank Streets in 1925 


the business. 
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BROOKS BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED 1818 


EW American business houses 
have been built up and carried 
on by four sticcessive generations 

of the same family. More than a hun- 
dred years ago, April 7, 1818, when 
John and James Harper were setting up 
as printers in Cliff Street, Henry 5. 
Brooks, a few blocks distant, established 
a clothing business at Catharine and 
Cherry Streets which has continued to 
this day. 

As early as 1845 the Brooks store was 
spoken of reminiscently as “one of the 
great landmarks of Catharine Street a 
generation ago.” In those days the 
Brooklyn ferry-boats were propelled by 
horse power; Franklin Square, near by, 
was the most fashionable quarter of the 
metropolis, and Cherry Street itself 
maintained a somewhat _ residential 
character. 

Just as the firm of Harper & Brothers 
for many years was a partnership of 
four brothers, the control of the Brooks 
Brothers’ business in the second genera- 
tion passed into the hands of the four 
sons of the founder. In 1859 in Carroll's 
New York City Directory appeared the 
first advertisement of the firm of which 
we now have record. This was an an- 
nouncement of the new store recently 
opened at Broadway and Grand Street, 
and in its simple wording and dignified 
typography it remains a model of the 
advertising to which Brooks Brothers 
have consistently adhered for more than 
half a century. Their registered trade- 
mark, a modification of the Golden 
Fleece—a device familiar to thousands 
of Americans to-day—dates from these 
early times. 

In the draft riots which broke out in 
New York City in 1863 the store at 
Catharine and Cherry Streets was looted 
by a mob of marauders. Both Harper's 
Weekly and Leslie’s Weekly published 
pictures and editorial comment of this 
outrage upon one of the city’s respected 
institutions, 

During the Civil War, Brooks Brothers 


furnished uniforms for officers of th 
Army and Navy. Among their patron: 
were Generals Grant, Sherman, Sheridan 
and Hooker, and it has recently been 
ascertained that the coat worn by 
Lincoln on the night of his assassination 
was made by them. In fact, through 
four wars—the Mexican War, the Civil 
War, the War with Spain, and the great 
World War—our patriotic and adven- 
turous young men have been outfitted 
at this establishment. 

Despite the specially designed and 
commodious quarters at Grand Street, 
a move further up Broadway was neces- 
sitated in 1870. From then to 1874 
Brooks Brothers were temporarily lo- 
cated on the south side of Union Square 
while a building at Broadway and Bond 
Street was in preparation. Ten years 
later the corner of Broadway and 
Twenty-second Street became their new 
home until, after thirty-two years, the 
urge of business again dictated a still 
further uptown removal, to the present 
building on the northwest corner of 
Madison Avenue and 44th Street. 

In 1903 the partnership became a 
corporation, still under the ownership 
and management of the Brooks family, 
grandsons of the founder, and with the 
late Francis G. Lloyd as first president. 
The Directors and Officers now are: 
Frederick Brooks, Chairman of the 
Board; Walter Brooks, Harold Brooks; 
Eugene E. Mapes, President; Owen 
Winston, Vice-President; Winthrop 
Brooks, Secretary; William B. Hardin, 
Treasurer; Albert E. Baeder, Assistant 
Treasurer; George H. Howard. 

In the ‘sixties Brooks Brothers was 
described as “a house, the memory of 
whose probity and utility will remain 
long after the descendants of its founders 
have passed beyond a world of toil” — 
a prophecy which has been amply borne 
out by the half century which has passed 
since these words were printed, and which 
remains a promise of future performance 
for indefinite years to come. 
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THE EIGHTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


lishment of Harper’s Maaazine, 

a small group of men gathered in 
Newark, New Jersey, to consider the 
organization of a life insurance company. 
Aside from the Presbyterian Ministers’ 
Fund, organized in 1759 for the purpose 
of insuring the lives of ministers of the 
Presbyterian Church, there were only 
two life insurance companies organized 
and doing business in the United States. 
They had commenced business in 
1843. Two other companies had been 
incorporated, but had not commenced 
business. 


Sis six years prior to the estab- 


The group in Newark was not inter- 
ested in life insurance as a money-making 
enterprise. One of the first conclusions 
was that the Company should be organ- 
ized upon the mutual plan. The Com- 
pany was to be organized without a 
capital stock, and the only persons hav- 
ing a proprietary interest were to be 
those whose lives were insured. They 
were to elect from among their number a 
Board of Directors, who were to manage 
the Company. If the premiums charged 
were found to be in excess of the require- 
ments, the difference was to be returned 
to the policyholders. Insurance was to 
be furnished at actual cost. Thus was 
born The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, of Newark, New Jersey, which 
was incorporated by an Act of the New 
Jersey Legislature passed January 31, 
1845. 

The Company began business April Ist, 
1845. On January Ist, 1850, the year in 
which Harper’s MaGaziNE was estab- 
lished, the Company had in force 5,373 


policies, insuring $15,025,190. In 1850 
its income amounted to $538,361.55. It 
returned to policyholders $235,693.02, 
and it paid for expenses $46,221.83. At 
the end of that year it had assets amount- 
ing to $1,212,400.53, and a surplus, over 
and above all liabilities, of $136,943.25. 

From the Fifth Annual Report to the 
members, made in 1850, the following 
extract is taken: “It must be gratifying 
to the members, to know that the success 
which has attended us hitherto, has not 
been accidental, but has been the legiti- 
mate result of the faithful working out 
of our own system—a careful attention 
to our business—an increasing knowl- 
edge of the subject of Life Insurance— 
well-digested plans for conducting the 
business—the most conservative rules in 
selecting risks—a rigid adherence to 
every principle which would protect us 
against danger and loss—added to all 
this, the thoroughness with which the 
mutual principle is incorporated in our 
whole system—the fairness with which 
every member’s interest is protected 
our carefully provided reserve fund, and 
our profits annually declared to the mem- 
bers—these are the things which have 
placed our Company beyond the reach of 
suspicion or the fear of competition, and 
by the past, furnished the members with 
the best guarantee for the future.” 

In another part of the same report ap- 
pears this statement: ““We have been 
anxious to do what is right, rather than 
what would be popular.” 

From such beginnings has grown the 
Company which on January Ist, 1925, 
had 542,956 policies in force, insuring 
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THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


the sum of $1,784,000,311, with assets 
of $388,872,504.54, and a surplus of 
$18,138,091.85. 


The statement made in 1850 that the 
Company was more anxious to do what 
was right, rather than what was popular, 
has been true through its entire history, 
and is true today. In the years when 
the tontine method of apportioning divi- 
dends was popular, this Company ad- 
hered strictly to the system of an annual 
accounting and distribution, which had 
been adopted at its inception. Its rivals 
outstripped it in size, but not in keeping 
the cost of insurance low. In conse- 
quence, it was benefited, rather than 
hurt, by the Insurance Investigation 
conducted by the Armstrong Committee 
in New York in 1906. 


At the present time it refuses to be 
led into fields which other companies are 
following, preferring to confine its efforts 
and its business to the simple and time- 
tried plans. 


The Company has the unique record 
of having gone through the period of the 
Great War and the epidemic following 
without having increased, in any year, 
the cost of insurance to its policyholders. 
On the contrary, by the exercise of that 
strict economy which has always char- 
acterized it, the Company was able to 
further reduce the cost of insurance, not- 
withstanding the increased costs of oper- 
ation, which, with every other business 
enterprise, it has had to meet. 

In addition to the low cost at which it 
has furnished insurance, the Company 
is noted for the liberality of its policy 
contracts. It is not too much to say 
that the insurance laws of the several 
States, regulating the business of life 
insurance, are in principle, today, an 
epitome of the age-old practices of this 
Company. 

Another principle for which the Com- 
pany has become noted may be cited as 
the principle of retroaction, under which 
every policy on its books, no matter when 


issued, is given, to the utmost possible 
extent, the privileges and advantages of 
policies now being issued. 


It is interesting to record that the 
first policyholder lived to the age of 
ninety-six, the limit of life, according to 
the table of mortality used by the Com- 
pany in the computation of premiums. 
Although the policy provided that pre- 
miums were payable during life, and that 
the insurance was payable only at death, 
the premiums were waived when the 
policyholder reached the age of ninety- 
six, and the face of the policy was then 
paid. This course has been followed in 
all similar cases. 

It will interest the readers of Harrer’s 
MaGazINnE to know also that when the 
Civil War broke out, the Company had 
in force a large number of policies in the 
Southern States. By the non-payment 
of premiums, due to War conditions, 
these policies, by their terms, became of 
no effect. Immediately following the 
close of the War, the Company recog- 
nized the equitable interest that had 
been created and voluntarily paid the 
full value of many Southern policies. 
By January Ist, 1866, it had paid out 
something over $100,000, including 
death losses. Later the Company made 
a final search for those policyholders 
who were still entitled to payment. A 
few years later the Company inserted 
provisions in its policy contracts under 
which they became nonforfeitable, so 
that a similar situation could not arise 
again. 


It is not surprising that with such a 
record, the Company finds among its 
policyholders generation after generation 
of the same family, or that individuals 
have insured their lives over and over 
again, as their need of insurance and 
means have increased. 

The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, with its eighty years of service, 
congratulates Harper’s MaGazineE upon 
its honorable record of seventy-five years. 
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Personal and Otherwise 











HE September issue of Harper's 
MaGazine was sold out ten days after 
publication,—and this in spite of the 

fact that we had greatly increased our print- 

ing for that issue because of our confidence 
in its suecess. When it appeared, newspapers 
all over the country commented editorially 
on the honorable record of Harper’s MaGa- 

ZINE during its seventy-five years and on the 

beauty of its new dress and the quality of 

its contents. The letters of congratulation 
which we received and the enthusiastic com- 
ments which we heard on every hand went 

We wish 

it were possible to publish all these tributes 


beyond our wildest anticipations. 


here; but to do so would require as much 
is allotted to the 
Otherwise Department for an entire year. 


space as Personal and 
We shall have to content ourselves with ex- 
tending to all our friends collectively the 
thanks which we should like to be able to 
express to them individually for their interest 
We trust that as time 
goes on their enjoyment of the Magazine, so 


and appreciation. 


delightfully expressed, will steadily increase. 
or co J 

Wherever one goes to-day, one finds law 

making and jaw enforcement the paramount 

topic of discussion. 

gested that public officials are forced to pick 

out a few offenders for prosecution and let 


With the courts so con- 


others go free, with crime so prevalent that 
a national commission is seeking to find a 
way out of the intolerable situation, men and 
women everywhere are looking for new light 
on the whole problem of the citizen’s relation 
to the law. 
Harper's this month to a wise and telling 
contribution to the subject by the President 
Emeritus of Yale University, Arthur Twining 
Hadley. It will be followed in an early issue 
by an important paper on “The Crisis in 
American Law,” by Dean Roscoe Pound of 
the Harvard Law School. 
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We give the opening position in 


The first story of the month is the work of 
Walter de la Mare; in it will be found the 
same strange beauty which has delighted 
readers of Memoirs of a Midget and of his 
Next 
month we shall publish his latest poem. 

Last summer Duncan Aikman of the edi- 
torial staff of the El Paso Morning Times re- 
visited his native Indiana. 


many volumes of exquisite verse. 


His reflections 
upon certain Hoosier tendencies of the present 
day—tendencies apparently not wholly con- 
fined to Indiana—are embodied in ‘The 
Home-Town Mind.” Mr. Aikman will be 
remembered as the author of a striking 
article on “American Fascism” in HARPER’s 
MaGazine for last April. 

When Philip Curtiss sent us ““Mrs. Hopple 
and Daughter,” he told us, in effect, that he 
was aware that most editors would not pub- 
lish it unless the latter part of it were re- 
written into conventional love-story form: 
“Jazz ending.” 
He wished to 


he would have to give it a 
This he was unwilling to do. 
tell the story not from the point of view of 
the girl but from that of the middle-aged 
people about her. “The story,” said he, 
“seems to me almost a test case of whether, 
so long as I continue with the magazines, I 
can write, occasionally at least, what seems 
to me honest, sincere, restrained, and human, 
or whether I have always got to write to a 
formula.” Harper's accepted the story as 
it stood. Mr. Curtiss, by the way, has fre- 
quently contributed to the Magazine short 
stories and Lion’s Mouth articles, and is the 
author of several novels, of which the latest 
is The Gay Conspirators. He lives in Norfolk, 
Connecticut. 

Hendrik Van Loon, internationally known 
as the author of The Story of Mankind, is pub- 
lishing this fall a new book—a study of the 
history of tolerance through the ages. He 
sends us “The Promised Land” from his 
home in Westport, Connecticut. 
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One of the new writers brought out by our 
recent Short Story Contest was Roy Dick- 
inson, of East Orange, New Jersey, a member 
of the editorial staff of Printers’ Ink, whose 
unusual tale, “The Ultimate Frog,” we pub- 
lished exactly a year ago. Mr. Dickinson 
makes his second appearance with a no less 
delightful story in a different vein. 

When we announced that Doctor Harry 
Emerson Fosdick would conduct in the 
Magazine a monthly department on Religion 
and Life, The Churchman said in its leading 
editorial for the week: “We have looked for- 
ward to the day when some magazine of stand- 
ing would perceive the value of a regular de- 
partment on religion handled by a repre- 
sentative Liberal. Such a department has 
now been undertaken by Harper’s MaGa- 
zine. Acute editorial wisdom has been 
shown in the selection of Doctor Fosdick to 
write that department each month. . 
Thousands of people who have little contact 
with modern theological thought will find 
stimulating revelations in the messages issu- 
ing monthly from Doctor Fosdick’s new 
supplementary pulpit of the printed word.” 
Doctor Fosdick is now abroad for a year’s 
leave of absence preceding his active duties 
as pastor of the Park Avenue Baptist Church. 
As these pages go to press, American news- 
papers are giving front-page space to his 
stirring sermon at Geneva, during the session 
of the League of Nations, on the need for 
international good will. 

We have had many political articles from 
Charles Merz of the New York World (for- 
merly of the New Republic); but this month 
he enters a new field with his amusing paper 
on that ubiquitous national institution, the 
roadside filling station. 

Christopher Morley’s new fantasy so far 
excels in beauty and significance anything 
else that he has written that he is no longer 
being referred to by the discriminating pri- 
marily as a former columnist or as the man 
who wrote Where the Blue Begins, but as the 
author of ““Thunder on the Left.” The story 
will be concluded next month. 

In our September issue Rebecca West, 
author of The Judge, expressed a vigorous 
English opinion of American men. She now 
contributes a companion piece on the manners 


and customs of the other sex as observed on 
a prolonged visit tothe United States. 

The author of “The Fetish of the Job” pre- 
fers to conceal her identity, and allows us to 
say of her only that she has held several 
important executive positions, having been 
editor of a magazine and prominently con- 
nected with a national welfare organization. 
How many readers, we wonder,—men and 
women alike,—will feel that she has perfectly 
expressed their own feelings? 

When an able journalist, who has been 
observing and studying wars for twenty- 
eight years, turns prophet of the danger of a 
new war, he deserves an attentive hearing, 
however disturbing his prophecy may be. 
Frederick Palmer began his career as war 
correspondent at the Greek War in 1897, was 
in the Philippines in 1898, at Peking in 1900, 
at the Macedonian insurrection in 1903, and 
witnessed the Russo-Japanese war, the 
Turkish revolution, the Balkan war, and the 
World War. He has just returned from a 
European trip in which he visited the Polish 
Corridor. He has written many books on 
international affairs and several novels, of 
which the latest is Invisible Wounds. 

“The Ways of the Weevil’ is the sort of 
paper that ought to be read slowly, pondered 
over, and then discussed until the small 
hours. For Henshaw Ward, of New Haven 
(long a teacher of English at Taft School, 
and more recently the author of Evolution for 
John Doe), knows how to set forth not merely 
the facts of modern biology but also their 
bewildering implications. A reader of the 
Magazine wrote the other day to Mr. Ward: 
“T am a Catholic and my church holds fast 
to the miraculous, as you know. The morn- 
ing after I had read and reread “The Clover 
Leaf” (in Harper’s for July), I went to Mass 
in my village church. Kneeling there before 
the altar decked with gladioli, I realized that 
they had suddenly become invested with a 
meaning they had never had before. No 
longer were they merely flaming spots of 
color set there to remind one that God is 
beauty; like the Mass itself they were a 
miracle, too, to be gazed at with reverence. 
. . . Lovely as the altars have always been 
to me, they are lovelier now because in the 
flowers that adorn them you have shown me 
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miracles as staggering as any that faith bids 
us accept.” 

Gilbert P. Symons, rector of Christ Epis- 
copal Church, Glendale, Ohio, is the author 
of “A Gentle Passion for Mending Things,” 
which we published last January. 

@ @ 

The poets of the month are Anne Goodwin 
Winslow, of Raleigh, Tennessee, whose first 
volume of verse is published this fall by 
Harcourt, Brace & Co.; Mary Brent White- 
side, of Atlanta, Georgia, one of the editors 
of the Southern Literary Magazine; and 
Vilda Sauvage Owens (Mrs. R. E. Owens), 
of Cortland, New York, who is making her 
first appearance in the Magazine. 

eee 

The Lion is fed this month by Alexander 
Black, the novelist; Morris Bishop, whose 
studies of the classical implications of the 
saxophone are pursued at Ithaca, New York; 
and Marcelle England (Mrs. M. C. Eng- 
land), of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, a new 
contributor. 

2 

We have not space to print here the Icng 
list of awards won by Charles Webster Haw- 
thorne’s paintings from 1903 to the present 
day, and the even longer list of important 
American museums of art in which he is con- 
Suffice it to repeat 
what every well-informed student of modern 
art knows: that he occupies an outstanding 
position among American painters. He works 


spicuously represented. 


in New York in the winters, and at Province- 
town in the summers, where he owns and 
teaches at the Cape Cod School of Art. It is 


a privilege to be permitted to reproduce “The 
Captain’s Daughter.” 
J 
The foilowing comment on Miss West’s 
characterization of American men comes to 


us from a reader in Annapolis, Maryland: 


To the Editor: 

Penning generalizations is the most entertaining 
of pastimes. What glee has the author who puts 
a dozen states into the “Bible belt,” who encloses 
the spirit of a foreign nation in a prepositional 
phrase, or compresses the trend of modernity ina 
simple sentence! Miss Rebecca West’s brilliant 
commentaries on “These American Men” suggest 
that the pastime has delights for the reader as well 
as for the author. And this being the case, I should 
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commend it for its social value, were I not an 
American. But Miss West says Americans are 
individualists; and so of course the term social 
value means nothing to me. And I use it, as Miss 
West’s Western lawyer used the terminology of 
psycho-analysis, because we Americans never 
hesitate to over-reach our understanding. 

It is a great mistake to remain in a foreign land 
longer than five days. This is a generalization of 
no validity, but it is interesting. In my first week 
in England I wrote home that all English working- 
men are Conservatives, for I had discovered to my 
surprise that my Oxford servant was a Conser- 
vative; I wrote my American professors that 
Stephen Leacock had lied about Oxford, for my 
tutor did not smoke at me as I read my essay, but 
dozed, his five pipes cooling the while on the 
mantel-piece. England, I wrote, was hopelessly 
undemocratic, for English “boots” have to say 
“sir” to English butlers. And yet, I continued, 
here is an astounding paradox: the aristocratic 
Englishman invariably receives the democratic 
American with open arms. And to prove this 
statement, I cited my first dinner in Oxford, when 
an “Englishman” I learned later came from 
Llangollen, had graciously passed me the salt. 
The first easy, sweeping pronouncements on a 
strange land are too felicitous and haunting to be 
modified or reversed without bitterness and re- 
grets; and letter-writing after that first orgy of 
generalizations was painful and humiliating. For 
gradually I learned that the England, political, 
matrimonial, recreational, aesthetic, that was con- 
fidently crammed into that first eight-page epistle 
home, demanded alteration. 

Miss West’s comparisons of England and 
America have gone farther than my own three 
years’ experience in shattering early impressions. 
It is refreshing to learn that the English garden is 
indicative of the Englishman’s communal sense. 
I fear that my own observations in this respect 
were unfortunate, for the English gardens that 
most delighted me were effectively shut off from 
the vulgar gaze by eight-foot stone or brick walls; 
and the gardens which met the communal eye were 
invariably ‘ull of misshapen cabbage heads atop 
long, scrawny necks. 

Another point in which I apparently erred was 
in thinking the Englishman’s individual liberty 
more secure than the American’s. Of course one 
does not find a de lure edition of the English con- 
stitution guaranteeing, for example, freedom of 
speech. And yet Communist gatherings in 
Trafalgar Square always struck me as indicative 
of a tolerance that, despite our federal constitution, 
is not invariably apparent in this country. An 
Englishman, as Dicey wrote, can say anything 
twelve shopkeepers permit, should the government 
be so energetic as to prosecute. An American, as 
Mr. Villard’s almost tedious catalogue of cases in- 
dicates, is frequently at the mercy of a single 
magistrate. ... 

In the matter of divorce it must be admitted 
that we have gone far beyond the bounds of 
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decorum set by the Anglican church. While 
competent persons are discussing the problem our 
divorce rate reveals, one may remark that what 
English divorces lack in quantity they make up in 
quality. In England, divorce, like the university 
degree, is the prerogative of the few; and conse- 
quently it means more. An American divorce 
case is generally uninteresting; an English divorce 
case averages five columns a day for weeks. This 
again is a generalization that must be shielded 
from divorce statistics, but it contains its grain of 
truth. English divorces are interesting. Who can 
forget the sensation when in the ninth week of the 
Scrummage-Gopherhill trial, Major Wallop in- 
criminated the entire War Department by 
admitting that he did hire a closed taxi at 9.30 
o'clock on the foggy morning of 12 December, 
1918? And how delighted and indignant were 
American readers when Scrummage-Gopherhill, 
hero of affairs designated in the trial as Exhibits 
A to M inclusive, revealed the real purport of his 
“business” trip to Florida in 1922. Then there was 
the parlor-maid’s evidence, delivered so naively, 
while Mr. and Mrs. Scrummage-Gopherhill were 
respectively “magnificently unmoved by the pretty 
servant's damning evidence” and excitedly expos- 
tulating “It’s a lie. Carry her out.” We cannot 
match it over here. We try, but we fail. England 
is preéminently the home of “quality divorces.” 

I fear that in writing I have contrasted myself 
with the Englishman who humbly remains silent 
when he feels he is not able to speak authorita- 
tively. This is the Englishman Miss West describes. 
Fortunately for us, all Englishmen are not as 
dreary as this dictum would imply. About the 
United States, at least, English writers have ever 
spoken, and without reserve. From Dr. Johnson’s 
famous “Sir, they are a race of convicts” to the 
present day, we have read with pleasure and re- 
sentment English comments on these quondam 
British colonies. Some of the comments that we 
repudiate we secretly take to heart; some of the 
praise we receive fails to still our doubts. But 
neither praise nor blame will deter us from con- 
fident reply, for we are Americans. 

Yours, truly, 
T. P. Brockway. 


Edith M. Thomas, long a member of the 
editorial staff of Harper’s MaAGaziIne and 
often a contributor of verse to its columns, 
died suddenly on the night of September 13 
at her New York home. She was in her 
seventy-second year. 

The loss felt by her associates in the 


Haren office, who had worked with her day 
by day from the time when she entered th: 
service of the Magazine until only two day, 
before her death, and had marveled at th 
keenness of her editorial judgments, the 
incisiveness of her written reports on manu- 
scripts, her steady insistence on _ high 
standards, and her vigor and gentleness of 
character, is shared by a host of Harper 
subscribers and by the reading public. For 
she was a poet of uncommon distinction, as 
readers of any of her fourteen volumes of 
verse—the first of them published in 1885, 
the last in 1915—will testify. 

“To me,” wrote Robert Underwood 
Johnson in the New York Times when he 
heard the news that she was gone, “‘she re- 
presents the best achievement of the last 
thirty years. For nearly half a century, with 
an almost nunlike seclusion, she devoted 
herself to her chosen art. She had every- 
thing that goes to make enduring verse—a 
rare imagination that seldom fell to fancy; 
an exquisite sense of rhythm, vibrant and 
flexible; unfailing taste, noble standards of 
thought and expression, and what is becom- 
ing rarer in our verse, pervading spirituality. 
She was never academic in the objectionable 
sense of that word, being saved from such 
coldness by the warmth of her sympathies. 
and yet she was perhaps the most classical 
of the poets of her later years. . . . Never 
boisterous, she often had what I may call a 
subdued boldness of expression that gave her 
the stamp of a discoverer. Her sonnets had 
distinction and virility. Those who found her 
lacking in emotion should read her philippics 
on the World War. The tenderness of her 
poems on children and on the dying Keats 
is, I venture to say, unsurpassed by her con- 
temporaries of English verse. . . . Now that 
this beautiful spirit has gone into history, 
every school and college of the land should 
study her verse as a part of its regular cur- 
riculum, if for no other reason than to show, 
in these days of the loud pedal in everything, 
that the kingdom of poetry is not taken by 
violence.” 





A VACATION IN APACHE LAND 
By RONALD RATHBUN 


PECULIAR combination of cir- 

cumstances gave me the oppor- 

tunity to enjoy the interesting 
Apache Trail trip of Arizona late last 
Autumn. My office is in New York. 
I'm a bachelor without any relations 
closer than sixteenth cousins. My 
friends vacationed in July and August. 
So, when business forced me to take my 
vacation in November, [ was undecided 
as to my destination. 

Fate decided with this telegram from 
a former college roommate, Cleve Hast- 
ings, of Los Angeles: “ Understand tak- 
ing vacation soon. Have Thanksgiving 
with us. Best regards.—Cleve.” 

To which I immediately replied: 
“Thanks. Glad to come. Seeing 
Tolliver New Orleans on way.” 

Then another wire from Cleve: “ Wife 
says surely see Apache Trail Globe to 
Phoenix Arizona.” 

My respect for Mrs. Hastings’ judg- 
ment is profound. And so it happened 
that after two pleasant days with Sam 
Tolliver in New Orleans I stepped froma 
Pullman of the Sunset Limited at Globe, 
one glorious morning in November. 

Tingling to the fingertips with expec- 
tation, our happy party boarded the com- 
fortable 12-passenger motorcar. Leaning 
back luxuriously against the cushioned 
leather we glided away into the weirdly 
beautiful land that girts the Apache Trail. 


As we shot upward over Cemetery Hill 
we got our first conception of the velvet 
smoothness of this 120-mile automobile 
highway that winds between Globe and 
Phoenix. For an hour we wound upward 
through the strange beauty of this region 
that the fierce Apache once ruled. 

Then suddenly a startling view ap- 
peared. We were on a summit, nearly 
4,009 feet above sea level, and below us 
lay a brilliant map that had come to 
life. Vivid with quivering colors, the 
slender spires and rounded domes of 
rock in the Salt River and Gila valleys 
reached upward for the benediction of 
the sun. Down in the depths sapphire 
lights twinkled and turned purple. So 
far away that it looked like a shimmering 
strip of blue silk, 30-mile long Roosevelt 
Lake nestled among the hills. 

With a last, lingering look at this 
wonderland we began to circle comfort- 
ably downward over the smooth road 
that drops 2,000 feet in six miles to 
Apache Lodge at Roosevelt Dam. Once 
we paused to view the curious cliff- 
dwellings that a race of pygmies built in 
the rocky wall above the Trail. We did 
not have time enough that day or we 
would have made the short detour that 
takes you close to those strange cave 
houses that antedate the dawn of civili- 
zation. 

After luncheon at Apache Lodge we 
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A VACATION IN APACHE LAND 


had a chance to view mammoth Roose- 
velt Dam at work. Over graceful three- 
arch spillways at either end of its 1,125 
feet width the mighty waters roared 
downward 280 feet. It was easy to 
believe what our driver told us—that the 
Dam furnished millions of gallons of 
water for the irrigation of lands miles 
distant. 

Again we boarded our motor car to 
rush through the wild gorge of Fish 
Creek Canyon, climb the steep heights 
of Fish Creek Hill and gaze into the 
awesome depths of Hell’s Canyon. Past 
the weird, rocky formations of Canyon 
Diablo, Niggerhead Mountain, Tortilla 
Rock, Whirlpool Rock and the Little 


Alps we flew. 

















APACHE INDIANS AT ROOSEVELT LAKE 


The late afternoon sun was casting 
orange and purple shadows over Apache 
Land as we passed strange Superstition 
Mountain—the last outpost of the range 

and emerged into the green meadows 
of Salt River Valley. Fertile farms 
smiled on a land that showed the kindly 
touch of Roosevelt Dam. It seemed but 
a moment later that we were gliding 
along the tree-lined streets of Phoenix 
to the comfortable Pullman that took 
me to my friends in Los Angeles. 

Needless to say, I have thanked Cleve 
Hastings’ wife many times for recom- 
mending the Apache Trail trip. And 
so certain am I that if you are contem- 
plating a trip to the Southwest or the 
Coast this Winter you will want to see 
this strange wonderland, that I am 
furnishing you with all the information 
at my disposal. 

The Apache Trail is easily and com- 
fortably reached by the Sunset Limited 

















PREHISTORIC CLIFF-DWELLINGS 


of the Southern Pacific on its “* Sunshine 
All the Way” Route. On and after 
November 2nd through Pullman cars 
are operated between New Orleans and 
Globe on the east and between Los 
Angeles and Phoenix on the west. Your 
through ticket in either direction is 
honored for the side trip with an ad- 
ditional payment of only $10.00. The 
Sunset Limited carries a club car with 
barber shop, shower bath and _ valet 
service; an observation car with ladies’ 
lounge, shower bath, maid, manicure 
and hair-dressing service; and there are 
sleeping cars of the latest type, and 
excellent diners. 

Should you wish further information, 
you can obtain a very attractive booklet 
on the Apache Trail and all the facts 
pertaining to transportation facilities 
and schedules upon application to the 
Southern Pacific Lines, 165 Broadway, 
New York; 35 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago; Pan-American Bank Building, 
New Orieans; Southern Pacific Building, 
Houston; Score Building, Tucson; Pacifi- 
Electric Building, Los Angeles; or South- 
ern Pacific Building, San Francisco. 

















MAMMOTH ROOSEVELT DAM 
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A Gift that Becomes Part of the Family 


Ae Stormoguide is generally found to be a center of 
family interest. Father and son consult it for infor- 
mation to guide them in business and sport. It tells the 
probable success of parties, and the possible fate of new 
clothes to mother and the girls. Few affairs indeed are 
planned without the advice of the Stormoguide. 

The silver metal dial, with the neat black filled figures 
and lettering, together with the tasteful frame of mahogany, 
rosewood or walnut, makes the Stormoguide a decoration for 
any room or hall. A simple adjustment—only to be made 
once—corrects the readings to the altitude of any locality. 

Your home should know the satisfaction of being able to 
plan weather conditions accurately in advance. Any dealer 
will be glad to show you how. 


If for any reason your dealer cannot supply you with 
a Stormoguide, one will be sent direct upon receipt 


of price—postpaid and safe delivery guaranteed. 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S. A. 






Manufacturing Distributors Canadian Plant 
in Great Britain Tycos Building 
Short & Mason, Ltd., London Toronto 


THERE ISA Treos OR TAYLOR TEMPERATURE INSTRUMENT 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Stormoguide 2554, as illustrated, has a 
s-inch silver metal dial, set in a 7-iach 
frame, mahogany stand, 1414 inches 
wide at base. Highly polished, $5 


















































1 Vose & Sons Piano Co., 155 Boylston St., Boston 
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The Vose Piano . 


represents the supreme achievement of 
research and experience of over 70 years 
in producing a magnificent instrument. It 
is known the world over for the perma- 
nency of its exquisite tonal qualities, and 
yet its price is moderate. 
WE CHALLENGE COMPARISON 
Write for Floor Patiern and Easy Payment terms 
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SHADE ROLLERS 
and SHADE FABRICS 


ESTABLISHED 1860 
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In connection with the name 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
on a package of cocoa or chocolate the 
figure of Za Belle Chocolatiere’stands for 
QUALITY. HIGH GRADE. PuRITY 
The standards of the world 


Wa ter Baker & Co. Lrp. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MA: 


Booklet of choice Recives sen? + 
hie . 
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Extreme Ease 


se 

in Filling 
The special ink-filling de- 
vice makes Waterman's 


wonderfully easy to fill— 
just no trouble at all. 














The pen for all men 






SOLD AT 
50,000 STORES 


SEW SeutirmanCompamny 


191 Broadway, New York 


Boston Chicago 


San Francisco 





Montreal 
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